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PREFACE. 


1  HE  Cliace,  \vhich  was  one  of  the  primeval 
employments  of  man,  was  then  his  principal 
means  of  sustaining  life.  In  the  more  civi- 
lized state  of  society,  a  strong  passion  for  it 
has  ever  existed  ;  it  has  been  cherished  in  all 
ages  and  nations,  as  well  from  its  having 
supplied  subsistence  to  the  savage,  as  to  the 
more  enhghtened  nations,  invigorating  exer- 
cise and  health.  In  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
and  among  the  tribes  of  India,  and  others,  the 
successful  hunter,  as  well  as  the  warrior 
chief,  on  his  return,  is  greeted  with  songs  of 
triumph  ;  and  in  Britain,  where  the  Sports  of 
the  Field  have  been  pursued  with  an  enthu- 
siasm unprecedented,  on  the  sportsman's  re- 
turn from  the  chace,  it  has  been  the  custom, 
from  time  immemorial,  to  spend  the  eveninir 
in  jollity;    that    the  glass   should   circulate 
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freely ;  and  that  the  song  should  go  round,  or 
in  the  words  of  the  poet. 


recall  the  joyous  scene 


In  all  its  splendors  deck'd,  o'er  the  full  bowl 
Recount  my  triumphs  past,  urge  others  on 
With  hand  and  voice,  and  point  the  winding  way." 

And  thus  the  patient  Angler,  who  after 
feasting  his  friends  on  the  spoils  of  the  day, 
recounts  his  various  stratagems  in  trolling  for 
the  voracious  Pike,  or  of  his  dexterous  ma- 
nagement of  the  Fly  for  the  silver  Trout. 

To  contribute  to  the  hilarity  of  these  en- 
livening scenes,  has  been  the  object  of  the 
Editor  of  this  Collection,  in  forming  which,  he 
has  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  selecting 
those  songs  which  he  considered  would  be 
acceptable  to  sportsmen  in  general,  and  to 
furnish  each  individual  with  such  as  may 
best  suit  his  taste. 

Many  of  the  most  pleasing  compositions  of 
this  kind  have  doubtless  been  produced  from 
circumstances  which  have  arisen  from  an  ex- 
cellent day's  sport,  some  of  which  have  never 
met  the  public  eye,  but  of  the  great  number 
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that  have,  it  is  extraordinary  that  no  collection 
has  ever  been  made  :  the  Editor  flatters  him- 
self that  the  present  volume  will  obviate  this 
difficulty,  and  that  a  future  Edition  may  be 
enriched  by  the  communication  of  songs 
(which  have  not  been  made  public),  from  gen- 
tlemen who,  like  himself,  feel  a  gratification 
in  contributing  to  the  festivity  of  the  sons  of 
the  Chace ! 


MUCH  HADHAM, 

Near  Bishop's  Stortford,  Hertfordshire, 

1811. 


SONGS. 


Away  to  the  field,  see  the  morning  looks  grey. 
And  sweetly  bedappled,  forbodes  a  fine  day; 
The  hounds  are  all  eager  the  sport  to  embrace. 
And  carol  aloud  to  be  led  to  the  chace. 

Chorus. 
Then  hark,  in  the  morn,  to  the  call  of  the  horn, 

And  join  with  the  jovial  crew; 
While  the  season  invites,  with  all  its  delights. 

The  health-giving  chace  to  pursue. 

How  charming  the  sight,  when  Aurora  first  dawns. 
To  see  the  bright  beagles  spread  over  the  lawns. 
To  welcome  the  sun  now  returning  from  rest. 
Their  mattins  they  chaunt  as  they  merily  quest. 
Then  hark,  &c. 

But  Oh  !  how  each  bosom  with  transport  it  fills. 
To  start, just  as  Phoebus  peeps  over  the  hills  j 
While  joyous,  from  valley  to  valley  resounds 
The  shouts  of  tlie  hunters  and  cry  of  the  hounds. 
Then  hark,  &c. 
s 


See  how  the  brave  hunters,  with  courage  elate, 
Fly  hedges  or  ditches,  or  top  the  barr'd  gate ; 
Borne  by  their  bold  coursers,  no  dangers  they  fear. 
And  give  to  the  winds  all  vexation  and  care. 
Then  hark,  &c. 

Ye  cits,  for  the  chace  quit  the  joys  of  the  town. 
And  scorn  the  dull  pleasure  of  sleeping  in  down  ; 
Uncertain  your  toil,  or  for  honour  or  wealth, 
Our's  still  is  repaid  with  contentment  and  health. 
Then  hark,  &c. 


AS  health,  rosy  health,  from  cheerfulness  flows. 

And  sloth  draws  old  age  on  apace. 
To  avoid  sad  disease,  and  such  mortal  foes. 

By  cheerfully  joining  the  chace. 
To  the  wood  then  let's  haste — Diana  invites, 

And  thus  does  the  goddess  report: 
"  If  you  wish  to  gain  health  with  much  joy  and  de- 
light. 

Mount  your  coursers  and  follow  the  sport." 

For  nature,  gay  nature,  imparts  in  the  chace, 
Those  charms  which  but  hunters  enjoy  ; 

There  we  see  a  strong  picture  of  life's  eager  race. 
In  a  pastime  that  never  can  cloy. 


Then  at  night  when  the  chace  has  bestow'd  all  its 
charms, 

And  we're  snug  o'er  the  joy-giving  bowl. 
To  repose  we  retire,  in  beauty's  soft  arms, 

Where  transports  envelope  the  soul. 


AS  soon  as  the  day,  dawning  forth  from  the  east. 

Has  night's  humid  curtain  withdrew. 
The  huntsman  arises  and  winds  the  sweet  born. 

Inspiring  the  musical  crew. 

And  now  they're  unkennel'd,  and  dashing  abroad. 

So  wantonly  frolic  and  gay ; 
Then  clustering  submiss,  by  the  whip  and  voice  aw'd, 

Thus  trotting  to  cover  away. 

See  through  the  copse,  how  the  hounds  spread  and  try, 

Examining  each  likely  haunt; 
Hark  !  I  heard  Racket  drag  him,  preluding  a  cry. 

How  they  join  her,  and  merrily  chant ! 

As  they  get  nearer  to  him,  the  chorus  it  fills. 
Hark!  hark!  now  the  villain  is  found  ! 

How  grand  is  the  crash  while  back  from  the  hilis 
Echo  gladly  returns  the  sweet  sound. 
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The  ploughman  and  shepherds  their  labour  forsake. 

To  tally  him  off  see  them  run  ! 
If  not  headed  bacic ,  he  soon  now  will  break. 

There's  a  halloo  ! — by  G— d  he  is  gone  ! 

All  wild  from  the  covert  away  burst  the  hounds, 

Ambitious  to  lead,  see  each  strive; 
Now  the  scent  having  lost,  see  them  fling  o'er  the 
grounds : 

There  they  have  it  again — how  they  drive  ! 

Hold  hard ! — they're  at  check  ! — how  obliquely  they 
spread. 

There  that  wide-casting  bitch,  see,  has  hit  him  ! 
Now  see  the  old  hounds,  how  they  press  to  the  head ! 

A  sure  sign  the  villain  is  sinking. 

They've  the  scent  over-run,  now  back  let  them  try. 
See  them  bend  to  that  piece  of  old  Gorse  ! 

Hark  !  that's  an  entapis,  now  through  it  they  fly  ! 
Tally  ho  !  tally  ho  !  there  he  goes. 

This  loose  now  will  do  him,  his  wiles  avail  nought. 

See  them  run  out  of  scent  into  view! 
Ev'ry  hound's  chopping  at  him! — by  G-d  then  I 
thought— 

Now  Rambler !  now  Racket ! — who  !  whoop  ! 


The  hounds,  quite  transported  with  greediness,  feast ; 

The  horn  now  proclaims  he  is  dead : 
The  sportsmen  all  pleas'd,  but  no  one  so  bless'd 

As  the  huntsman  return'd  with  his  head. 

In  perfection  this  glorious  sport  to  enjoy. 
At  your  table  let  temp'rance  preside : 

Ruddy  health  a  companion  you'll  constantly  have. 
And  contentment  will  sit  by  her  side. 


A  SOUTHERLY  wind,  and  a  cloudy  sky. 

Proclaim  a  hunting  morning; 
Before  the  sun  rises,  we  nimbly  fly, 

Dull  sleep,  and  a  downy  bed,  scorning. 
To  horse,  my  boys,  to  horse,  away  j 
The  chace  admits  of  no  delay ; 

On  horseback  we've  got,  together  we'll  trot : 

On  horseback,  &c. 
Leave  off  your  chat,  see  the  cover  appear; 
The  hound  that  strikes  first,  cheer  him  without  fear; 
Dragon  him!  ah,  wind  him,  my  steady  good  hounds; 
Drag  on  him  !  ah,  wind  him,  the  cover  resounds. 

How  complete  the  cover  and  furze  they  draw ! 

Who  talks  of  Barry,  or  Meynell  ? 
Young  Lasher  he  flourishes  now  thro'  the  shaw, 

And  Sauce-box  roars  out  in  his  kennel, 
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Away  we  fly,  as  quick  as  thought; 
The  new-sown  ground  soon  makes  them  fault  5 
Cast  round  the  sheep's  train, cast  round,  castround  ! 
Try  back  the  depp  lane,  try  back,  try  back. 
Hark  !  I  hear  some  hound  challenge  in  yonder  spring 

sedge ; 
Comfort  bitch  hits  it  there,  in  that  old  thick  hedge. 
Hark  forward  !    hark  forward  !    have  at   him,  my 

boys. 
Hark  forward  !  hark  forward  !  Zounds,  don't  make  a 
noise. 

A  stormy  sky,  o'ercharg'd  with  rain. 

Both  hounds  and  huntsmen  opposes ; 
In  vain  on  your  mettle  you  try,  boys,  in  vain. 
But  down,  you  must,  to  your  noses. 

Each  moment,  now,  the  sky  grows  worse. 
Enough  to  make  a  parson  curse: 
Pick  thro'  the  plow'd  grounds, pick  thro',  pick  thro'. 
Well   hunted,   good    hounds,  well   hunted,  well 
hunted, 
If  we  can  but  get  on,  we  shall  soon  make  him  quake; 
Hark  !  I  hear  some  hounds  challenge  in  midstof  the 

brake. 
Tallio  !  tallio,  there  !  across  the  green  plain  ! 
Tallio  !  tallio,  boys !  have  at  him  again! 

Thus  we  ride,  whip  and  spur,  for  a  two  hours'  chacc, 
Our  horses  go  panting  and  sobbing; 


Young  Madcap  and  Riot  begin  now  to  race ; 
Ride  on,  Sir,  and  give  him  some  mobbing. 
But,  hold — alas !  you'll  spoil  our  sport, 
For  thro'  the  hound  you'll  head  him  short. 
Clap  round  him,   dear   Jack,   clap  round,   clap 

round  ! 
Hark,  Drummer,  hark  back,  hark  back,  hark  back ! 
He's  jumping  and  danghng  in  every  l)ush; 
Little  Riot  has  fasten'd  his  teeth  in  his  brush  ! 
Who-hoop,  who-hoop,  he's  fairly  run  down  ! 
Who- hoop,  &c. 


A  TRUE  sportsman  am  I,  for  the  game  once  in  view, 
With  unrestrain'd  ardour  the  chace  I  pursue  j 
Dash  fearless  along,  in  despite  of  control. 
Break  down  every  barrier ;  game  !  game !  to  the  soul ! 
Nor  give  my  mark'd  victim  one  moment's  replevy. 
With,   to  her!    hark   forward,    boys!    yoicks !    and 
tantivy ! 

A  fig  for  the  man,  who,  embark'd  in  the  chace. 

To  fear  or  impediment  ever  gives  place ; 

Atrue  sportsman,  resolv'd,  dashes  thro'  thick  and  thin, 

He  may  be  at  fault,  but  never  gives  in ; 

Nor  allows  the  game  started  one  moment's  replevy. 

With,  to  her,  &c. 
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AT  the  sound  of  the  horn 

We  rise  in  the  morn. 
And  waken  the  woods  as  we  thunder  along ; 

Yoix,  yoix,  tally  ho  ! 

After  Reynard  we  go, 
While  echo  on  echo  redoubles  the  song. 
We  waken  the  woods  as  we  thunder  along. 

Tally  ho,  tally  ho. 

After  Reynard  we  go. 
While  echo  on  echo  redoubles  the  song. 

Not  the  steeds  of  the  sun 
Our  brave  coursers  outrun. 
O'er  the  mound,  horse  and  hound,  see  us  bound  in 
full  cry; 

Like  Phccbus  we  rise. 
To  the  heights  of  the  skies. 
And  careless  of  danger,  five  bars  we  defy. 

We  waken  the  woods,  &c. 

At  eve.  Sir,  we  rush. 

And  are  close  to  his  brush, 
Already  he  dies,  see  him  panting  for  breath; 

Each  feat  and  defeat. 

We  renew  and  repeat. 
Regardless  of  life,  so  we're  in  at  the  death. 

We  waken  the  woods,  &c.. 


ATTEND  jolly  sportsmen,  I'll  sing  you  a  song, 

Which  cannot  fail  pleasing  the  old  and  the  young  j 

I'll  sing  of  z  famous  old  Fox,  and  his  wiles, 

Who  led  us  a  chace  of  at  lea&t  Jifii/miks. 

I'll  tell  you  a  tale  of  such  men  and  such  hounds. 

With  what  courage   they  bound  o'er  all  sorts  of 

grounds; 
How  hounds  vie  with  hounds,  and  how  naen  with  men 

strive. 
Old  Draper  may  rue  that  he  was  not  alive. 

At  HurxDorth,  fani d  village  as  soon  as  'twas  light. 
We  feasted  our  eyes  with  a  most  charming  sight; 
A  set  of  brisk  horses,  and  high  mettled  hounds 
Set  forward  to  hunt  o'er  the  Tees  water  grounds. 
But  first  the  commander  in  chief  I  must  name. 
The  LordofKirkleatham  of  right  honest  fame, 
A  friend  to  good  men,  but  a  professed  foe 
To  villains  of  four  legs  as  well  as  oftwo. 

We  had  not  tried  long,  e'er  Rafter  gave  mouth, 
Esteem'd  by  the  pack  as  the  standard  of  truth ; 
They  quickly  fly  to  him,  in  an  instant  declare 
That  Rafter  was  right,  for  a  fox  had  been  there. 
And  trust  me  he  provd  a  notorious  blade. 
His  name  was  Old  Ctesar,  the  plunderer  of  trade; 
His  name-sake,  in  all  the  great  battles  he  had  won. 
Spilt  less  blood  by  gallons  than  this  rogue  had  done. 
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Unkennel'd  at  Ahigholme,  we  next  ride  around. 
In  which  we  might  run  about  four  miles  of  ground ; 
Then  back  to  the  earths,  but  the  Stopper  took  care 
To  prevent  him  from  making  his  quarters  good  there. 
Disdaining  such  treatment  he  flourish'd  his  brush, 
And  seem'd  to  say,  sportsmen,  I  care  not  a  rush  ; 
I'll  give  you  a  proof  of  my  stoutness  and  speed. 
That  Nimrod  himself  would  have  honour'd  the  breed. 

By  Smeaton  and  Hornby  he  next  took  his  way. 
Resolving  to  make  a  remarkable  day, 
Then  turnd  to  the  left  of  the  banks  of  the  Tees, 
But  here  he  could  neither  find  safety  nor  ease. 
Now  finding  with  what  sort  of  hounds  he'd  to  deal, 
And  that  his  pursuers  were  true  men  of  steel, 
He  pushed  to  gain  Skelton  at  Carvthorne  Wood, 
With  the  hounds  at  his  brush  and  all  eager  for  blood. 

The  field  now  alive,  we  all  smok'd  it  along, 

So  joyous  the  jnusic,  each  note  was  a  song; 

All  round  us  was  harmony,  spirit,  and  joj'. 

And  strong  emulation  enliven'd  each  eye. 

Next  passing  by  Martin  and  Ormsby-hall, 

He  seem'd  to  say  little — T  value  all. 

For  many  a  stout  horse  was  now  drooping  his  speed, 

And  to  see  them  tail  off  was  diverting  indeed. 

Then  proud  to  be  thought  no  contemptible  fox, 
He  dar'd  us  to  follow  o'er  Hambkton  rocks. 
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But  the  ascent  was  steep,  and  so  painfully  won, 
That  ere  we  gain'd  the  top  in  truth  he  was  gone. 
To  Kirkleatham-hall  he  next  points  his  career. 
Hard  press'd  by  the  owner  to  spend  his  life  there ; 
Assuring  him,  he  and  his  guests  would  not  fail. 
All  possible  honours  to  render  his  tail. 

But  Turner  now  being  left  alone  in  the  field, 
And  finding  old  Ccesar  unwilling  to  yield. 
At  Kilton  thought  proper  to  finish  the  strife. 
And  so  call'd  off"  the  hounds  to  give  Ccesar  his  life : 
But  Firetail  a.nd  Bonni/lass  would  have  a  meal, 
W  hose  hearts  were  of  oak,  and  whose  legs  were  of  steel ; 
So  they  foUow'd  him  to  his  friend  at  the  mill. 
Where  triumphant  they  seiz'd  him,  and  feasted  their 
fill. 

Then  just  like  attraction  'tvvixt  needle  and  pole, 
All  center'd  that  evening  at  Kirkleatham-hall; 
Where  the  bottle  of  red  awA  xh^  Foxhunter's  bowl. 
Not  only  enliven'd,  but  refreshed  tie  soul. 
And  may  the  kind  host  long  c(  ntiniie  io grace 
This  country,  this  mansion,  ai  d  also  the  chace; 
And  as  long  as  old  time  shall  be  mea<iiir  d  by  clocks, 
May  a  Turner  for  ever  prevail  o'er  Sifox. 


AT  the  glittering  dew  which  bespangled  the  lawn, 
Aurora  was  taking  a  peep, 
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To  rodse  the  keen  sportsman  broke  forth  the  clear 

dawn, 
When  up  started  Colin,  as  brisk  as  a  fawn. 

Leaving  Chlop  unconscious  asleep: 
And,  op'ning  the  casement,  he  cried  out  to  John, 

His  servant,  and  old  sporting  crony, 
**  See  the  sun's  getting  up,  and 'tis  time  we  were  gone, 
"  So  uncouple  the  pointers,  young  Ponto  and  Don, 

"  And  saddle  the  black  shooting  pony." 

Awak'd  by  the  noise,  Chloe  rubbing  her  eyes, 

Which  might  rival  the  basilisk's  charm, 
Exclaim'd,  "What's  o'clock?"  then  with well-feign'd 

surprise, 
"  'Tis  not  five!  why,  my  Colin,  so  soon  dost  thou  rise, 
"  And  quit  thy  poor  Chloe's  fond  arms  ?" 
Colin  quick  snatch'd  a  kiss,  smil'd,  and  shaking  his 
head. 
Cried,  "The  day,  my  sweet  Chloe,  remember." 
The  disconsolate  fair  one,  then,  tossing  in  bed. 
Again  courted  sleep,  but  with  pouting  lip  said, 
"  Oh,  the  deuce  take  the  first  of  September!" 


ALL  in  the  fragrant  dawn  of  day. 
Ere  Phcebiis  spreads  his  beams. 

The  early  angler  takes  his  way 
To  banks  of  crystal  streams. 

And  an  angling  we  will  go,  &c. 
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There  on  the  flow'ry  margin  plac'd, 

Beholds  the  finny  brood, 
Thro'  the  transparent  fluid  haste. 

Darting  in  quest  of  food. 

And  an  angling,  &c. 

The  skilful  angler  opes  his  store. 
Worm,  fly,  his  hook  sustains. 

And  quickly  spreads  the  grassy  shore 
With  spoils,  which  crown  his  pains. 
And  an  angling,  &c. 

If  some  fierce  storm  in  show'rs  descends, 

A  grove's  thick  shade  is  near. 
Whose  grateful  umbrage  safe  defends. 

Till  clearer  skies  apppear. 
And  an  angling,  &c. 

There  peaceful  thoughts  his  mind  engage. 

To  noisy  scenes  unknown  ; 
Wak'd  by  some  bard's  instructive  page. 

Or  serious  thoughts  his  own. 
And  an  angling,  &c. 

Thus,  whether  fields  or  grove  he  roams, 
Or  by  the  stream  his  angle  tends. 

Pleasure  in  new  succession  comes, 
And  rapture  never  ends. 

Then  an  angling,  &c. 
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ALL  ye  sons  of  anxiety,  slaves  of  sad  thinking, 
Who  brood  over  cares,  and  sit  morbidly  winking  ', 
Ye  lovers  who  languish;  ye  husbands  who  pine. 
With  fears  of  the  wife,  that  in  beauty  does  shine ; 
Give  over  dull  thoughts,  which  corrode  life  away. 
And  the  sprightly  steed  mount  at  the  break  of  the  day. 
Chorus. 
Fly  o'er  the  mounds. 
Pursue  the  hounds. 
And  ne'er  dose  life  away ; 
Pray  ease  the  mind. 
Sweet  peace  to  tind. 
But  exercise  your  clay. 
Mind  on  the  stretch. 
Does  make  the  wretch. 
But  motion  makes  us  gay  ; 
'Twill  ease  the  mind. 
And  peace  you'll  find, 
And  spirits  blithe  as  May. 

O'er  the  hills  the  morn  peeps,  see  Aurora  appear. 
In  effulgence  most  glorious,  with  spring  in  his  rear; 
Then  call  for  your  steed,  he'll  exultingly  fly 
To  the  sweet  sounding  horn,  and  hounds'  musical  cry- 
Painful  thinking  vvill  fly,  that  corrodes  life  away. 
If  you  join  in  the  chace  at  the  break  of  the  day. 
Fly  o'er  the  mounds,  &c. 
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If  health  be  your  aim,  strength  and  vigour  you  prize, 
In  the  scale  of  bright  honour  you  mean  to  arise  j 
If  courage  and  glory  you  have  in  your  view. 
If  you'd  conquer  pale  fear,  and  terror  subdue, 
Then  banish  sad  thoughts,  to  the  chace  haste  away. 
And  the  sprightly  steed  mount  at  the  break  of  the  day. 
Fly  o'er  the  mounds,  &c. 


AMONGST  the  brute  beings  the  world  doth  produce, 
Created  no  doubt  for  Man's  general  use. 
Whatever  we  famous  or  noble  may  call, 
A  beautiful  Horse  is  the  noblest  of  all. 

Too  oft  'tis  the  case  when  his  best  days  are  o'er. 
Neglected  the  high-mettled  steed  becomes  poor; 
And  gelding  or  stallion,  this  truth  the  world  knows, 
The  greater  a  slave  is  the  older  he  grows. 

Bold  Rodney  to  sing  of,  the  task  shall  be  mine. 
His  quarters  how  handsome,  his  forehead  how  finej 
He's  healthy,  he's  sound,  not  a  blemish  you'll  see. 
And  strong  in  the  sinews  as  horse  need  to  be. 

Many  plates  has  he  won,  and  on  fair  British  ground 
For  running  his  equal  is  scarce  to  be  found  : 
Ye  sons  of  the  turf,  sprightly  racers  who  love. 
Now,  now  is  the  season  your  breed  to  improve. 
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His  colour  so  pleasing,  so  tight,  and  so  clean. 

In  Yorkshire  a  finer  is  not  to  be  seen ; 

O'Kelly,  if  living,  with  pleasing  surprise, 

Ou  this  matchles'-  steed  would  have  feasted  his  eyes. 

With  noble  deportment  and  swiftness  profound. 
See  how  the  boldRockingham sweeps  o'er  the  ground; 
He  was  fondly  caress'd,  and  'tis  odds  that  you  find. 
He'll  leave,  at  Newmarket,  Dungannon  behind. 

Of  fam'd  Mask  and  Childers,  have  each  had  his  share, 
And  none  in  his  day  with  Eclipse  could  compare; 
The  Prince's  Escape  some  a  favourite  call. 
For  his  Highness  has  now  got  the  Whip  of  them  all. 

The  fairest  will  fade,  and  the  stoutest  must  fall, 
T'other  day  to  the  dogs  fate  consign'd  MorwickBall. 
His  scope  was  uncommon,  extensive  his  sway. 
But  farewel  to  him— ev'ry  nag  has  his  day. 

It  must  be  allow'd,  that  the  turf  and  the  field 
The  noblest  of  pleasures  to  Englishmen  yield: 
And  take  it  for  granted — as  true  British  game. 
The  blood  of  a  Rodney  will  always  have  fame. 


AN  Angler's  life  has  joys  for  me. 
When  blooming  Spring  has  clad  the  plain; 
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Each  spray  then  sounds  with  jocund  glee* 
For  Spring  brings  pleasure  in  her  train. 

'Tis  then  the  Angler's  truest  joy. 
To  wander  by  the  lonely  stream, 

Success  repays  his  mild  employ. 
And  pleasure  sheds  her  brightest  beam. 

His  finny  prey  he  gladly  views. 

The  glittering  dace,  the  spangled  trout. 
The  greedy  pope,  with  varying  hues. 

Together  on  the  grass  spread  out. 

But  trolling  for  the  tyrant  pike, 
He  ever  finds  his  greatest  pride. 

This  eager  fish  he  joys  to  strike. 
The  monarch  of  the  freshen'd  tide. 

The  Angler  envies  no  man's  joys. 
But  his  who  gains  the  greatest  sport. 

With  peace  he  dwells  far  from  the  noise, 
And  bustling  grandeur  of  a  court. 


AURORA  now  summons  the  lads  of  the  course. 

Ye  hunters  from  slumb'ring  arise; 
Behold  how  the  Sun  in  full  splendour  beams  forth, 

How  ruddy  and  bright  seems  the  skies. 
Then  mount  your  fleet  steeds,  to  the  meadows  repair. 
No  pleasure  surpasses  the  sight  of  the  hare. 
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The  sluggard  that  dozes  his  life-time  away. 

And  censures  the  joys  we  partake, 
May  strut,  for  awhile,  in  the  sun-shine  of  day ; 

But  we  deem  his  bliss — a  mistake. 
As  we  bound  o'er  the  heath,  blooming  health  marks 

the  face, 
And  the  horn's  mellow  notes  but  enliven  the  chace. 

The  fopling  may  boast  of  his  beauty  and  ease. 

And  play  with  his  mistress's  fan  ; 
Let  him  look  in  his  glass — the  reflection  may  please, 

Tho'  he's  more  an  ape  than  a  man. 
Unkennel  the  hounds,  to  the  meadows  repair, 
And  let  us,  enraptur'd,  give  chase  to  the  hare. 

Thro'  life  we  must  some  kind  of  pastime  pursue. 
The  Statesman  will  dwell  on  the  laws ; 

The  Critic  will  tell  you  what  learning  can  do. 
While  the  Lawyer  will  gain  a  bad  cause. 

But  we,  more  exalted,  breathe  joy  in  the  vale, 

And  taste  true  delight  in  a  jug  of  mild  ale. 

Diana  commands,  ye  Sportsmen  arise. 
The  huntsman  the  summons  proclaims  j 

Away  to  the  woods,  where  the  hare  closely  lies. 
The  scent  is  now  fresh  on  the  plains. 

Since  the  Sun  gilds  the  east,  and  the  morning  is  bright, 

Let  the  sports  of  the  day  crown,  with  rapture,  the 
night. 
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AWAY  to  the  heath  where  the  bilberry  grows, 
Where  the  hedges  are  cover'd  with  haws  and  with 

sloes, 
Ere  the  dormouse  begins  her  half-year  of  repose. 

We  Sportsmen  repair, 

Inhale  the  fresh  air. 

With  the  gun's  pleasant  toil. 

Cure  the  phthisic  and  bile, 
Andregarnish  the  cheeks  with  the  tints  of  the  rose. 

At  eve  when  the  sun  all  be-crimsons  the  west. 
While  the  partridge  is  calling  her  brown  brood  to 

rest. 
We  share  our  plain  fare,  and  go  lightsome  to  rest. 

While  you  ruby  town  sots. 

Over  bowls,  pipes,  and  pots, 

As  the  watchmen  go  one. 

Let  their  tongues  idly  run, 
Of  high  state  affairs,  while  their  own  are  oppress'd. 

The  moment  the  cherry-lipp'd  handmaid  of  day 

Peeps  in  at  our  windows,  we're  up  and  away. 

With  our  pointers,  to  shew  where  the  still  coveys  lay. 

You  boast  your  town  sights, 

Your  play-house  delights, 

Compar'dwith  our  sport. 

They're  not  worthy  report, 
If  our  dogs  are  well  train'd,  and  alert  to  obey. 
C  2 
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A  greater  delight  we  have  still  left  behind, 
A  bliss  which  the  churl  is  not  likely  to  find^ 
A  bliss  that  results  from  a  liberal  mind : 

'Tis  this,  when  we've  done. 

Of  the  spoils  of  the  gun. 

We  cheerfully  send. 

To  oblige  a  town  friend ; 
What  pastime  can  furnish  a  conduct  more  kind. 

From  the  sportsman's  pursuits,kt  the  niggard  go  learn, 
His  cold  flinty  bosom  with  friendship  to  burn. 
And  his  meanness  consign  to  oblivion's  urn. 

So  at  morn  on  the  glade. 

Or  at  eve  in  the  shade. 

Shall  his  breast  feel  the  glow 

Only  friendship  can  know, 
She  whose  greatest  delight  is  to  do  a  good  turn. 


ARISE,  brother  sportsmen,  the  landscape  survey. 

Now  the  dog  and  the  gun  can  delight 
The  sweet  breath  of  morn,  with  the  toils  of  the  day? 

Shall  give  zest  to  the  bottle  at  night. 
Then  quit  the  rude  scene  where  infirmity  grows. 
Where  law,  priests,  and  politics  break  life's  repose. 

With  Phoebus  come  forth. 

We'll  to  bed  with  the  clown  ; 

And  your  pillow,  of  course. 

Shall  be  softer  than  down. 
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Let  the  drudge  disapprove,  and  cry,  fye !  'tis  amiss^ 

Stroke  his  pale  wither'd  visage,  and  frown, 
Say  the  sportsmen  had  better  relinquish  such  bliss. 

And  stick  to  his  traffic  in  town. 
Death  looks  on  Old  Worldly,  to  mammon  a  slave. 
And  smiles  to  reflect  how  such  people  are  grave. 

While  the  sportsman  he  flies. 

And  long  leaves  him  to  health  ; 

What's  so  good  "neath  the  skies  ? 

Not  a  Peru  of  wealth. 

Then  away  to  the  lawns,  let  your  pointers  be  staunch. 

Come  equipp'd  as  a  sportsman  should  be; 
The  'Squire  at  his  table  shall  furnish  the  haunch. 

And  the  covey  shall  chear  you  with  me. 
The  good  ancient  dame  our  brave  grandfathers  knew. 
She  who  fatten'd  the  ox,  and  first  taught  us  to  brew. 

Hospitality  fair. 

Of  our  island  first  born, 

A  sweet  aspect  shall  wear. 

Or  night  or  at  morn. 

Come,  fly  from  the  town,  leave  the  doctor  to  kill. 

Leave  the  lawyer  to  trouble  mankind  ; 
Leave  the  low-plodding  cit  his  deep  coffers  to  fill. 

And  the  loud  politician  behind. 
O'er  the  hill  and  -the   moor  we   will  follow  the 

sport, 
And  forget  all  the  ways  of  the  city  and  court. 
*  C3 
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Till  dear  peace  with  delight, 
Gives  a  balm  for  each  pain. 
Nor  till  winter's  long  night. 
See  youi  London  again. 


AWAKE,  ye  dull  sportsmen,  bid  slumber  adieu. 
The  huntsman  is  ready  the  chace  to  pursue; 
The  season  invites  us,  the  morning  looks  gay, 
We're  longing  to  hear  the  glad  sound  hark  away ! 

Chorus, 
Hark  away !  hark  away  !  my  brave  boys  to  the  mea- 
dows repair. 
There's  pleasure  and  pastime  in  hunting  the  hare. 

The  hounds  are  uncoupled,  see  yonder  they  fly. 
They  have  a  strong  scent,  and  are  all  in  full  cry. 
Their  musical  notes  in  the  vallies  resound. 
What  glorious  sport  in  their  pastime  is  found. 
Haik  away,  &c. 

Look  yonder  puss  flies,  see  she  scuds  o'er  the  plain. 
And  the  hounds  in  full  chorus  pursue  her  amain, 
Till  by  eager  pursuing,  still  panting  she  lies. 
She's  caught  in  a  moment,  and  instantly  dies. 
Hark  away,  &c. 
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AURORA  comes  forth,  in  her  russet  array. 
And  the  cock  at  a  distance,  proclaims  it  is  day; 
The  hill  tops  all  glitter,  with  azure  and  gold, 
Most  charming  the  prospect,  around  to  behold. 

Ye  sportsmen  comeforth,quityourslumberandsloth, 

And  join  in  the  mosical  chacc. 
Let  the  fops  of  the  town,  our  diversions  cry  down. 

Yet  their  sports  must  to  ours  give  place. 

Then  come  at  my  call,  mount  Swift-legs  or  Ball, 
O'er  the  heath  let  us  gallantly  bound. 

Thro'  the  valley  or  mead,  let  us  urge  the  staunch  steed, 
While  echo  redoubles  the  sound. 

See  puss  is  in  view,  mark  Scentwel!  and  Sue, 

Pysh  forward  as  fleet  as  the  wind. 
Huzza  my  brave  boys,  what  can  equal  our  joys. 

All  fear  and  all  care  left  behind. 

Tho'  she  mounts  up  the  hill,  yet  we  follow  her  still. 
Till  her  strength,  and  her  courage  are  gone. 

She  doubles,  she  tries,  but  at  last  see  she  dies. 
Aloud  sound  the  horn,  ton  ta  ron. 

Come  my  boys  let's  away,  crown  the  sports  of  the  day. 

With  a  bottle  and  mistress  at  night. 
Here's  to  each  ruddy  face,  who  is  fond  of  the  chace. 

And  we'll  rise  again  soon  as  'tis  light. 
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AWAY,  away. 

We've  crowii'd  the  day  ; 
The  hounds  are  waiting  for  their  prey  : 

The  hiTntsman's  call 

Invites  you  all ; 
Come  in,  boys,  while  you  may. 

The  jolly  horn. 

The  rosy  morn. 
With  harmony  of  deep  mouth'd  hounds. 

These,  these  my  boys. 

Are  heav'nly  joys, 
A  sportsman's  pleasure  knows  no  bounds. 

The  horn  shall  be 

The  husband's  fee. 
And  let  him  take  it  not  in  scorn  ; 

The  brave,  the  sage. 

In  ev'ry  age. 
Have  not  disdain'd  to  wear  the  horn. 


AWAY  to  the  brook  ; 

All  your  tackle  out-look ; 
Here's  a  day  that  is  worth  a  year's  wishing. 

See  that  all  things  be  right  j 

For  'twould  be  a  spight, 
To  want  tools  when  a  man  goes  a  fishing. 
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Vour  rod  with  tops  two. 

For  the  sarne  will  not  do, 
If  your  manner  of  angling  you  vary: 

And  full  well  may  you  think. 

If  you  troll  with  a  pink. 
One  too  weak  will  be  apt  to  miscarry. 

Then  basket  neat  made, 

By  a  master  in's  trade. 
In  a  belt  at  your  shoulders  must  dangle; 

For  none,  e'er,  was  so  vain. 

To  wear  this  to  disdain, 
Whoa  true  brother,  was,  of  the  angle. 

Next  pouch  must  not  fail; 

Stuff'd  as  full  as  a  mail. 
With  wax,  crewels,  silks,  hair,  furs,  and  feathers. 

To  make  several  flies. 

For  the  several  skies. 
That  shall  kill  in  despight  of  all  weathers. 

The  boxes  and  books, 

For  your  lines  and  your  hooks ; 
And,  though  not  for  strict  need  notwithstanding. 

Your  scissars  and  hone. 

To  adjust  your  points  on. 
With  a  net  to  be  sure  of  your  landing. 
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All  these  being  on, 

'Tis  high  time  we  were  gone — 
Down — and  upward — that  all  may  have  pleasure: 

Till,  here  n\eeting  at  night, 

We  shall  have  the  delight. 
To  discourse  of  our  fortunes  at  leisure. 

The  day's  not  too  bright. 

And  the  wind  hits  us  right. 
And  all  nature  does  seem  to  invite  us ; 

We  have  all  things  at  will. 

For  to  second  our  skill, 
As  they  all  did  conspire  to  delight  us. 

On  stream  now — or,  still — 

A  large  panier  will  (we'll)  fill. 
Trout  and  Grayling  to  rise  are  so  willing  ; 

I  dare  venture  to  say, — 

'Twill  be  a  brisk  day. 
And  we  all  shall  be  weary  of  killing. 

Away,  then  !  away  ! 

We  lose  sport  by  delay  ; 
But,  first,  leave  all  sorrows  behind  us; 

If  Miss  Fortune  should  come, 

We  are  all  gone  from  home, — 
And,  a  fishing,  she  never  can  find  us. 
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The  angler  is  free, 

From  the  cares  that  decree. 
Finds  itself,  with,  so  often,  tornientedj 

And  although  we  should  slay. 

Each  hundred  a  day, — 
'Tis  a  slaughter  needs  ne'er  be  repented. 

And  though  we  display 

All  our  arts  to  betray. 
What  were  made  for  man's  pleasure  and  diet 

Yet  both  princes  and  states. 

May,  for  all  our  quaint  baits. 
Rule  themselves  and  their  people  in  quiet. 

We  scratch  not  our  pates. 

Nor  repine  at  the  rates. 
Our  superiors  impose  on  our  living: 

But  do  frankly  submit. 

Knowing  they  have  more  wit. 
In  demanding,  than  we  have  in  giving. 

While  quiet  we  sit. 

We  conclude  all  things  fit. 

Acquiescing  with  hearty  submission: 
For,  though  simple,  we  know 
That  soft  murmurs  will  grow. 

At  the  last,  unto  downright  sedition. 
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We  care  not  who  says. 

And  intends  its  dispraise, 
That  an  angler  to  a  fool  is  next  neighbour; 

Let  them  prate ;  what  care  we  ? 

We're  as  honest  as  he  ; 
And  so  let  him  take  that  for  his  labour. 

We  covet  no  wealth. 

But  the  blessings  of  health. 
And  that  greater — good  conscience  vvithin  us 

Such  devotion  we  bring. 

To  our  God  and  our  King, 
That  from  either,  no  offers  can  win  us. 

While  we  sit  and  fish, 

We  pray  as  we  wish. 
For  long  life  to  our  King,  James  the  Second  ; 

Honest  anglers,  then,  may, 

Or  they've  very  foul  play. 
With  the  best  of  good  subjects  be  reckon'd. 


AWAY  ye  brave  fox-hunting  race, 
Away,  away  to  a  bourn  chace  ; 
Let  Asthton  Park  alone  to  day. 
For  here  will  be  the  royal  play  ; 
See  yonder's  the  covert,  to  horse  let's  be  going; 
Throw,  throw  off  the  finders  then,  honest  Jf-V//  Oxit/u 
Away  ye  brave,  &c. 
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Unkennel  quick,  yon  blaky  ground. 

They'll  have  a  touch  for  fifty  pound ; 

Hark,  hark  to  Sound-well,  that's  a  noble  dog. 

Cross  him  my  jolly  lads,  heux,  heux,  heux,  the  drag: 

The  fox  has  broke  covert,  let  none  lag  behind. 

We've  had  an  entappesse,  she  runs  up  the  wind ; 

Off  with  the  chace  hounds,  hoa; 

Now,  now  the  sportsmen  shew. 

Let  Lillywhite  and  Cassar  run. 
Tosspot  and  Ruler, 
Capper  and  Cooler, 

Pompey  and  Gallant,  tow  'em  on. 

Spur,  switch,  and  then  away,  o'er  hedges  and  ditches. 
Without  fear  of  necks  or  galling  your  breeches ; 
Blowaretreat,  blow, blow,  tantivee, tivee,tivee,tivee. 
If  she  runs  down  the  wind  she  may  chance  to  deceive 

ye: 
A  recheat,  a  recheat,  tivee,  tivee,  tivee,  tivee. 
Plague  on't  we're  baulk'd,  for  by  my  soul 
The  vixen's  just  now  earth'd,  see  here's  the  hole: 
Put  in  the  terriers — faith  'tis  so. 
She's  crept  at  least  five  yards  below; 
They're  working — hark  i — and  lay  at  her  so  well. 
They'll  make  her  bolt,  tho'  'twere  as  deep  as  hell: 
Tis  done,  'tis  done,  she's  snapp'd,  she's  kill'd. 
Hollo  brave  boys  then  from  the  field. 
And  jolly  huntsmen  blow  poor  Reynard's  knell. 
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AWAK'D  by  the  horn,  like  the  spring  deck'd  in 

green, 
Betimes  in  the  morning  the  hunters  are  seen  ; 
With  joy  on  each  brow  they  enliven  the  place. 
And  impatiently  wait  for  to  join  in  the  chace. 

Air. 
From  his  close  covert  rouz'd,  the  stag  swiftly  flies, 

As  the  arrow  that's  shot  from  the  bow, 
O'er  rivers  and  mountains,  all  dangers  defies. 

And  fears  nothing  but  man  his  worst  foe. 

Now,  now  they  trace  him  through  the  copse, 
Panting,  struggling, — see!   he  drops: 
Hark!  rude  clamours  rend  the  skies. 
While  the  dappled  victim  dies. 

Thus  Britain's  sons,  in  Harry's  reign, 

Pursu'd  the  trembling  Gaul, 
Through  streams  of  blood,  o'er  hills  of  slain,, 

And  triumph'd  in  his  fall. 

Now  hostile  foes  alarm, 
Arm,  arm,  Britannia  arm  I 
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Then  away  to  the  field,  'tis  great  George  gives  the 

word, 
Quit  the  horn  for  the  trumpet,  the  whip  for  the  sword. 
Like  our  valiant  fore-fathers,  stern    death    let  us 

face,    . 
Be  as  glorious  in  war,  as  we  are  in  the  chace. 


AWAKE  ye  dull  sluggards,  awake. 

See  Sol's  flaming  vestments  appear. 
Behold  see  the  virgin  day  break. 

Hark  the  horn  salutes  your  dull  ears. 
Tang  tang,  tang  tang,  tang  de  rang. 
The  lark  has  soar'd  it's  wonderous  height, 
On  downy  wings, 
It  warbling  sings, 
It's  carol  in  its  airy  flight, 
Then    sportsmen     arise,    see     the    stag    where    he 

bounds, 
Unaw'd  by  the  hunters,  untrac'd  by  the  hounds. 
Huzza,  tantivy,  huzza,  boys,  huzza. 

Awak'd  the  keen  sportsmen  arise. 

And  each  mounts  his  high  mettled  steed. 

The  hounds  fill  the  air  with  their  cries, 

As  thro'  the  wide  welkin  they  speed. 

Tang,  tang,  tang,  de  rang  tang. 
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The  stag  now  leads  it's  lengthen'd  way, 
Thro'  dell  and  lake, 
O'er  bush  and  brake. 
The  chace  ne'er  lags  till  close  of  dav. 
The  game  full  in  view,  hark  the  woodland  rebounds. 
With  the  sportsman's  huzza,  and  the  cry  of  the  hounds, 
Tantivy,  huzza,  boys,  huzza. 

Behold  the  poor  stag  stands  at  bay, 
No  longer  it's  fleet  course  avails. 
The  hounds  having  sciz'd  on  their  prey. 
His  freedom  with  tears  he  bewails. 
Tang,  tang,  de  rang  tang. 
The  horn  then  sounds  it's  swelling  note, 
The  cheerful  strain. 
Thro'  wood  and  plain. 
On  the  soft  wings  of  echo  float, 
Return'd  from  the  chace,  hark  the  Hall  it  resounds. 
With  the  sportsmen's  regale,  and  the  praise'of  the 
hounds, 

Tantivy,  huzza,  boys,  huzza. 


AS  things  most  lov'd  excite  some  talk. 
Some  praise  the  hound,  and  some  the  hawk, 
While  those  that  chuse  less  rustic  sport, 
Tennis,  or  some  fair  mistress  court: 
But  these  delights  I  neither  wish, 
Nor  envy  while  I  freely  fish. 
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Who  hunts,  doth  oft  in  danger  ride; 
Who  hawks,  oft  lure  both  far  and  wide ; 
Who  games,  shall  frequent  losers  prove; 
While  the  fond  wretch,  allur'd  to  love, 
Is  fetter'd  in  blind  Cupid's  snare — 
My  Angle  breeds  me  no  such  care* 

No  other  pastimes  (thus  eniploy'd) 
Yield  us  such  freedom  while  enjoy'd; 
All  recreation  else,  no  less 
Than  mind  and  body  both  possess. 
My  hand,  alone,  my  work  can  do : 
So  I  can  fish  and  study  too. 

I  love  not  angling  (rude)  on  the  seas, 
Fresh  streams  my  inclination  please; 
Whose  sweet  calm  course  to  thought  I  call. 
And  seek  in  life  to  copy  all. 
In  bounds  (like  these)  1  fain  would  keep. 
Like  them  wou'd  (when  I  break  them)  weep. 

And  when  the  tim'rous  Trout  I  wait 
To  take ;  and  he  devours  my  bait. 
How  poor  a  thing,  sometimes  I  tind, 
Will  captivate  a  greedy  mind  : 
And  when  none  bite,  I  praise  the  wise, 
Whom  vain  allurements  ne'er  surprise. 

D 
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But  yet,  tho'  while  I  fish  I  fast, 
I  make  good  fortune  my  repast; 
And  thereunto  my  friend  invite, — 
In  whom  I  more  than  that  delight, — 
Who  is  more  welcome  to  my  dish. 
Than  to  my  angle  was  my  fish. 

As  well  content,  no  prize  to  take. 
As  use  of  taken  prize  to  make  ; 
For  so  our  Lord  was  pleased,  when 
He  fishers  made  fishers  of  men  ; 
Where,  which  is  in  no  other  game, 
A  man  may  fish  and  praise  his  name. 

The  first  men  that  our  Saviour  dear 
Did  choose  to  wait  upon  him  here, 
Blest  fishers  were ;  and  fish  the  last 
Food  was,  that  he  on  earth  did  taste: 
I  therefore  strive  to  follow  those. 
Whom  he  to  follow  him  hath  chose. 


A  PLAGUE  on  those  mortals  whom  demons  be- 
witch, 
To  starve  themselves  living  in  hopes  to  die  rich. 
Here  goes  the  last  guinea,  I  change  it  with  glee. 
For  my  Bottle  and  Bird,  has  more  raptures  for  me. 
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This  takes  away  hunger,  the  other  consjiires, 
To  warm  me  for  Phillis,  with  matchless  desires ; 
Then  give  me,  ye  gods,  while  existence  1  court, 
My  bird  of  true  Game,  and  my  bottle  of  Port. 

When  time  calls  to  lead  up  the  dog  and  the  gun, 
To  the  stubble  at  day-break  with  Dido  I  run. 
There  springs  the  brown  covey,  and  round  as  thev 

fly/ 

With  an  aim  ever  fatal,  bring  down  a  supply. 
Returning,  if  chance  throws  a  friend  in  my  way. 
We  talk  of  the  pleasures,  and  toils  of  the  day; 
Then  I  press  him  sincere,  to  partake  of  my  sport. 
My  delicate  Bird,  and  my  bottle  of  Port. 

'Tis  wine,  rosy  wine,  gives  new  comforts  to  men, 
Anacreon  look'd  plump  at  an  hundred  and  ten  ; 
With  the  Muse  he  could  sport,  as  the  landscape  he 

trod. 
And  compose  his  sweet  lays,  with  the  soul  of  the  God. 
This  theme  still  delightful,  and  pleasing  to  me, 
As  the  sweets  of  the  Spring,  to  the  taste  of  the  beej 
Like  the  rosy  brow'd  Bard,  let  me  constantly  sport. 
O'er  the  Bird  of  true  game,  and  my  bottle  of  Port. 


AS  bright  as  the  morning,  the  sons  of  the  chace. 
As  early  as  Sol  in  the  morning  were  rising; 
D  2 
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Joy  danc'd  in  each  heart,  and  health  bloom'din  each 
face, 
AHke  ev'ry  fear  and  each  danger  despising  : 
Then  hail  to  the  morn. 
With  hounds  and  with  horn. 
While  pleasure  around  doth  each  prospect  adorn; 
Thro'  woodlands  and  rallies,  with  speed  they  incline. 
And  the  sports  of  the  chace,  each  proclaims  is  divine. 

Now  rous'd  from  his  den,  see  sly  Reynard  in  view. 

And  watchful,  he  over  the  meadow  is  flying; 
As  swiftly  the  hounds  and  the  huntsmen  pursue. 
Alike  all  his  speed  and  his  cunning  defying ; 
He  now  takes  to  the  wood. 
Now  passes  the  flood, 
Yet  as  eager  the  chace  by  the  dogs  is  renew'd ; 
Thro'  woodland  and  valley,  with  speed  they  incline. 
While  the  sports  of  the  chace,  each  proclaims  is  di- 


Tho'  he  brushes  to  cover,  and  hides  for  awhile. 
Yet  soon  the  staunch  hounds  will  certainly  find  him; 
Such  a  pack  all  his  cunning,  can  never  beguile. 
He  quickly  is  trac'd  by  the  scent  left  behind  him  : 

They  seize  on  their  prey. 

While  the  horn  sounds  away. 
And  pleasures  reward  the  fatigue  of  the  day; 
To  sing  o'er  the  bowl,  they  all  cheerful  incline. 
That  the  joys  of  the  sportsmen,  are  nearly  divine. 
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A  HUNTER,  Nimrod  was  of  old. 

As  ancient  sages  say; 
O'er  plains  and  forests,  wild,  we're  told 

He  still  pursu'd  his  way, 

When  a  hunting  he  did  go,  &c. 

To  hunt  the  stag,  great  George,  we  find 

Pursues  the  Royal  Chace ; 
On  Windsor's  hills  he  meets  the  wind 

With  dignity  and  grace, 

When  a  hunting  he  does  go,  &c. 

Wide  spreading  lawns,  and  woodlands  brown. 

Each  sportsman  must  delight  j 
Which  sometimes  op'riing,  shew  the  town 

All  noble  to  the  sight. 

When  a  hunting  he  does  go,  &c. 

Apollo  did  a  hunting  go, 

Old  poets  they  declare; 
His  beamy  beauty  made  a  shew 

Somewhat  like  England's  heir. 

When  a  hunting  he  did  go,  &c. 

Diana,  with  her  virgins  fine. 

Invited  all  the  rove; 
Our  English  dames  seem  all  divine, 

When  riding  thro'  the  grove. 

As  a  hunting  they  do  go,  &c. 
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Nowhere,  now  there,  with  nimble  speed, 

They  chace  the  noble  hart ; 
Hark  forward  !  is  the  word  agreed; 

While  Echo  takes  a  part. 

When  a  hunting  they  do  go,  &c. 

The  Royal  Hunt  then  let  us  sing. 

With  Windsor  Forest,  too; 
Health  wait  upon  our  noble  King, 

And  every  Subject  true: 

Then  a  hunting  let  us  go,  &c. 

Returning  from  the  noble  chace. 

To  spend  the  happy  day, 
Joy  brightens  up  each  huntsman's  face ! 

His  horn  sounds — Hark  away! 

Then  a  hunting  let  us  go,  &c. 


A  BROTHER  of  the  angle  must,  always,  be  sped, 
With  three  black  palmers,  and  also  two  red  ; 
And,  all,  made  with  hackles.     In  a  cloudy  day. 
Or  in  windy  weather,  angle  you  may  : 

But  morning  and  evening,  if  the  day  be  bright. 
And  the  chief  point  of  all,  is  to  keep  out  of  sight. 
In  the  month  of  May,  none  but  the  May-fly, 
For  every  month,  one  !  is  a  pitiful  lie. 
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The  black  Hawthorn-fly  must  be  very  small. 
And  the  sandy  hog's  hair  is,  sure,  best  of  all ; 
For  the  mallard-wing  May-fly,  and  |ieacock's  train. 
Will  look  like  the  flesh-fly,  to  kill  Trout  amain. 

The  oak-fly  is  good,  if  it  have  a  brown  wing. 
So  is  the  grasshopper,  that  in  July  doth  sing: 
With  a  green  body  make  him,  on  a  middle-siz'd  hook. 
But  when  you  have  catch'd  fish,  then  play  the  good 
cook. 


ATTEND  all  ye  muses,  and  join  to  rehearse. 
An  old  English  sport  never  prais'd  yet  in  verse; 
'Tis  cricket  I  sing,  of  illustrious  fame. 
No  nation  e're  boasted  so  noble  a  game. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

Great  Pindar  has  bragg'dof  his  heroes  of  old. 
Some  were  swift  in  the  race,  some  in  battle  were  bold ; 
The  brows  of  the  victor  with  olive  weie  crown'd. 
Hark!    they  shout !    and  Oh/mpia  returns  the  glad 
sound. 

What  boasting  of  Castor,  and  Pollux  his  brother. 
The  one  fam'd  for  riding,  for  bruising  the  other; 
Their  lustre's  eclips'd  by  the  lads  in  the  field. 
To  Mins/iall  and  Miller  these  brothers  must  yield. 
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Here's    guarding  and  catching,   and   throwing  and 

tossing, 
And  bowling  and  striking;,  and  running  and  crossing ; 
Each  mate  must  excel  in  some  principal  part, 
The  Pentathlon  of  Greece  could  not  shew  so  much  art. 

The  parties  are  met,  and  array'd  all  in  white, 
Fam'd  EUs  ne'er  boasted  so  pleasing  a  sight ; 
Each  nymph  looks  askew  at  her  favourite  swain. 
And  views  him  half  sfripp'd,  both  with  pleasure  and 
pain. 

The  wickets  are  pitch'd  now,  and  measur'd  the  ground. 
Then  they  form  a  large  ring,  and  stand  gazing  around; 
Since  Ajax  fought  Hector,  in  sight  of  all  Troi/, 
No  contest  was  seen  with  such  fear  and  such  joy. 

Ye  bowlers  take  heed,  to  my  precepts  attend. 
On  you  the  whole  fate  of  the  game  must  depend^; 
Spare  your  vigour  at  first,  nor  exert  all  your  strength, 
But  measure  each  step,  and  be  sure  pitch  a  length. 

Ye  strikers  observe  when  the  foe  shall  draw  nigh, 
Mark  the  bowler  advancing  with  vigilant  eye  : 
Your  skill  all  depends  upon  distance  and  sight. 
Stand  firm  to  your  scratch,  let  your  bat  be  upright. 

Ye  fields-men  look  sharp,  lest  your  pains  ye  beguile. 
More  close,  like  an  army,  in  rank  and  in  file ; 
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When  the  ball  is  return'd,  back  it  sure,  for  I  trow. 
Whole  states  have  been  ruin'd  by  one  overthrow. 

The  sport  is  now  o'tr,  lo  victory  rings, 
Echo  doubles  the  chorus,  and  Fame  spreads  her  wings; 
Let  us  now  hail  our  champions,  all  steady  and  true. 
Such  as  Homer  ne'er  sung  of,  nor  Pindar  e're  knew. 

Minshall,  Miller,  and  Parmore,  with  Lumpej/  and  May, 
Fresh  laurels  have  gain'd  by  their  conquest  to-day; 
Wood,  Pattendeii,  Simf/ioiis,  with  Fuggles  and  White, 
With  Boreman  we'll  join,  and  we'll  toast  them  all  night. 

With  heroes  like  these,  even  Hampshire  we'll  drub. 
And  bring  down  the  pride  of  the  Hambledon  club; 
The  Duke  with  Sir  Horace,  are  men  of  true  merit. 
And  nobly  support  such  brave  fellows  with  spirit. 

Then  fill  up  the  glass,  he's  the  best  who  drinks  most. 
The  Duke  and  Sir  Horace,  in  bumpers  we'll  toast: 
Let  us  join  in  the  praise  of  the  bat  and  the  wicket. 
And  sing  in  full  chorus  the  patrons  of  cricket. 

And  when  the  game's  o'er,  and  our  fate  shall  draw 

nigh, 
(For  the  heroes  of  cricket,  like  others  must  die); 
Our  bats  we'll  resign,  neither  troubled  nor  vext. 
And  give  up  our  wickets  to  those  that  come  next. 
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A  SWEET  scented  beau,  and  a  simpering  young  cit. 
An  artful  attorney,  a  rake,  and  a  wit. 
Set  out  on  the  chace  in  pursuit  of  her  heart. 
Whilst  Chloe  disdainfully  laugh'd  at  their  art; 
And  rous'd  by  the  hounds  to  meet  the  sweet  horn, 
Tantivy,  tantivy,  tantivy  she  follow'd  the  echoing 

horn. 
The  echoing  horn,  the  echoing  horn,  the  echoing 

horn. 
Tantivy  she  follow'd  the  echoing  horn. 

Wit  swore  by  his  fancy,  the  beau  by  his  face. 
The  lawyer  with  quibble  set  out  on  the  chace. 
The  cit  with  exactness  made  up  his  account. 
The  rake  told  his  conquests  how  vast  the  amount ; 
She  laugh'd  at  their  follies,  and  blithe  as  the  morn. 
Tantivy  she  follow'd  the  echoing  horn. 

The  echoing  horn,  &c. 

Their  clamourous  noise  rais'd  a  jolly  young  swain. 
Hark    forward,    he    cry'd,  then    bounc'd    over    the 

plain, 
He  distanc'd  the  wit,  cit,  quibble,  and  beau, 
And  won  the  fair  nymph  with  hallo,  hillio  ; 
Now  together  they  sing  a  sweet  hymn  to  the  morn, 
Tantivy  they  follow  the  echoing  horn. 

The  echoing  horn,  &:c. 
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BRIGHT  Phoebus  has  mounted  the  chariot  of  day,- 
And  the  horns  and  the  hounds  call  each  sportsman 

away, 
Thro'  woods  and  thro'  meadows  with  speed  now  they 

bound, 
While  health,  rosy  health,  is  in  exercise  found. 

Chorus. 
Hark,  away  !  is  the  word,  to  the  sound  of  the  horn. 
And  Echo,  blithe  Echo,  makes  jovial  the  morn. 

Each  hill  and  each  valley  is  lovely  to  view. 
While  puss  flies  the  cover,  and  dogs  quick  pursue  ; 
Behold  where  she  flies  o'er  the  wide  spreading  plain. 
While  the  loud  op'ning  pack  pursue  her  amain. 
Hark  away,  &c. 

At  length  puss  is  caught,  and  lies  panting  for  breath. 
And  the  shoutof  the  huntsman's  the  signal  for  death; 
No  joys  can  delight  like  the  sports  of  the  field. 
To  hunting,  all  pleasures  and  pastimes  must  yield. 
Hark  awav,  &c. 


BEHOLD,  my  friend,  the  rosy-finger'd  morn. 
With  blushes  on  her  face. 

Peeps  o'er  yon  azure  hill: 
Rich  gems  the  trees  enchace. 
Pearls  from  each  bush  distil; 
Arise,  arise,  and  hail  the  light  new  born. 
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Hark  !  hark  !  the  merry  horn  calls,  come  away  : 
Quit,  quit  the  downy  bed; 

Break  from  Amynta's  arms , 
Oh,  let  it  ne'er  be  said. 

That  all,  that  all  her  charms. 
Though  she's  as  Venus  fair,  can  tempt  thy  stay. 

Perplex  thy  soul  no  more  with  cares  below. 
For  what  will  pelf  avail ! 

Thy  courser  paws  the  ground. 
Each  beagle  cocks  his  tail. 

They  spend  their  mouths  around  ; 
While  health  and  pleasure  smiles  on  every  brow. 

Try  huntsman,  all  the  brakes,  spread  all  the  plain, 
Now,  now,  she's  gone  away, 

Strip,  strip,  with  speed  pursue; 
The  jocund  god  of  day. 

Who  fain  our  sport  would  view. 
See,  see,  he  flogs  his  fiery  steed  in  vain. 

Pour  down,  like  a  flood  from  the  hills,  brave  boys. 

On  the  wings  of  the  wind 

The  merry  beagles  fly ; 

Dull  sorrow  lags  behind, 

Yet  shall  echoes  reply ; 

Catch  each  flying  sound,  and  double  our  joys. 
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Ye  rocks,  woods,  and  caves,  our  music  repeat : 
The  bright  spheres  thus  above, 

A  gay  refulgent  train. 
Harmoniously  move 

O'er  yon  celestial  plain ; 
Like  us  whirl  along,  in  concert  so  sweet. 

Now  puss  threads  the  brakes,  and  heavily  flies. 
At  the  head  of  the  pack 

Old  Fidier  bears  the  bell. 
Every  foil  he  hunts  back. 
And  aloud  rings  her  knell  j 
Till,  forc'd  into  view,  she  pants  and  she  dies. 

In  life's  dull  round  thus  we  toil  and  we  sweat  j 

Disease,  grief,  and  pain, 

An  implacable  crew. 

While  we  double  in  vain, 

Unrelenting  pursue; 

Till  quite  hunted  down,  we  yield  with  regret. 

This  moment  is  ours,  come  live  while  we  may. 
What's  decreed  by  dark  fate. 

Is  not  in  our  own  power. 
Since  to-morrow's  too  late. 
Take  the  present  kind  hour: 
With  wine  cheer  the  night,  as  sports  bless  the  day. 
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BENEATH  the  broad  oak,  on  the  daisy  dress'd  hill. 

See  Brunswick  gay  mounted  appear; 
Saluting  his  friends  with  the  smiles  of  good-will, 

And  with  freedom  that  raptures  the  ear : 
Disdaining  that  homage  fell  despots  dare  claim, 

His  kindness  to  pleasure  gives  birth; 
Those  pleasures  which  reason  with  rapture  shall  name, 

Equality,  Friendship,  and  Mirth. 

Now  the  deer  is  turn'd  out,  how  he  bounds  o'er  the 
vale. 
Old  Windsor  looks  down  on  the  sport; 
While  the  sound  of  the  horn,  on  the  wings  of  the 
gale. 
Proclaims  the  new  joys  to  the  court. 
Forward !  forward's  the  word,  while  the  game  is  in 
view. 
How  eager  they  stretch  o'er  the  earth  : 
While  Brunswick  dispenses  to  all  who  pursue. 
Equality,  Friendship,  and  Mirth. 

The  day's  sport  now  ending,  far  distant  from  home, 

The  game  yields  his  strength  to  the  pack, 
'Tis  Brunswick's  to  save  him  in  future  to  roam. 

Thus  mercy  attends  on  him  back: 
Unimpair'd  with  the  toil,  now  he  tells  of  the  chace. 

Recounts  ev'ry  eftbrt  of  worth. 
Not  forgetting  the  monarch — dispences  with  grace, 

Equality,  Friendship,  and  Mirth. 
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May  health,  the  dear  goddess,  still  mantle  his  face, 

And  peace,  that  best  gift  for  the  mind  ; 
Still  wait  on  the  monarch  who  joins  in  the  chace. 

With  demeanor  so  gentle  and  kind: 
Still  let  him  to  Pride,  blest  Felicity's  bane. 

Teach  Humility's  lessons  of  worth : 
And  may  they  ne'er  taste  of  such  joys,  who  disdain. 

Equality,  Friendship,  and  Mirth. 


BRIGHT  Phoebus,  the  patron  of  poets  below. 

Assist  me  of  archers  to  sing, 
For  thou  art  accounted  the  God  of  the  Bow, 

As  well  as  the  God  of  the  String, 

Twanging  God. 

The  practice  of  Shooting  'twas  you  that  began. 
When  you  shot  forth  your  beams  from  the  skies; 

Young  Cupid  was  first  in  adopting  the  plan- 
Next  the  Goddesses  shot  with  their  eyes. 

The  bright  dames. 

On  beautiful  Iris,  Apollo  bestow'd 

A  bow  of  unparalleled  hue; 
'Twas  her  hobby  long,  and  as  on  it  she  rode, 

Like  an  arrow  shot  from  it  she  flew. 

Gaudv  dame. 
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Diana,  who  slaughter  d  the  brutes  with  her  darts, 

Ne'er  shot  but  one  lover  or  so. 
For  Venus  excell'd  her  in  shooting  at  hearts. 

And  had  always  more  strings  to  her  bow. 
The  sly  jade. 

To  Earth  came  the  art  of  the  archers  at  last. 

And  was  follow'd  with  eager  pursuit; 
But  the  sons  of  Apollo  all  others  surpass'd. 

With  such  monstrous  long  bows  did  they  shoot. 
Lying  dogs. 

Ulysses,  the  hero,  was  known  long  ago. 

In  wisdom  and  strength  to  excel. 
So  he  left  in  his  house  an  hrflexible  bow^ 

And  a  still  more  inflexihle  Belle. 

Lucky  dog. 

The  Parthians  were  archers  of  old,  and  their  pride 

Lay  in  shooting  and  scampering  too. 
But  Britons  thought  better  their  sports  to  divide, 

So  they  shot,  and  their  enemies^^ea;. 

The  brave  boys. 

Then  a  health  to  all  true  British  bowmen  be  crown'd. 

May  their  glory  ne'er  set  in  the  dark. 
May  their  bows  be  all  strong,  and  their  strings  be  all 
sound, 
And  their  arrows  Hy  straight  to  the  mark. 
British  bovs. 
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BRIGHT  Phoebus  arises  the  first  in  the  morn, 

To  drive  the  thick  mist  from  the  sky  ; 
And  the  huntsman  awakens  the  lads  with  his  horn, 

Whilst  the  lark  in  full  song  mounts  on  high  : 
Chorus. 
So  pleasing  the  notes  are  of  Lark,  Horn,  and  Hound, 

No  longer  i  ii  bed  can  I  sleep  ; 
Hark  to  music,  to  music,  does  echo  resound. 

Where  the  vallies  are  cover'd  with  sheep. 

Thus  Reynard  disturbed  too  soon  from  the  goose. 

O'er  night  he  had  stolen  away. 
He  snarls  at  the  music,  and  hounds  that  are  loose, 
Which  threaten  with  vengeance  to  make  him  their 
prey. 

So  pleasing  the  notes,  &c. 

.O'er  hills  and  o'er  dales,  see  how  swiftly  he  goes, 

To  escape  from  his  eager  pursuers ; 
Oh !  what  pleasure,  what  pleasure  he  gives  to  his  foes. 
Who  delight  in,  and  sport  with  the  pains  he  en- 
dures. 

So  pleasing  the  notes,  &c. 

rhesportsmen  in  numbers  being  pleas'd  with  the  day, 

Return  at  the  eve  to  refresh  ; 
Not  angry  that  Reynard  has  led  them  astray, 

l'"or  yet  he  may  give  them  a  brush. 

So  pleasing  the  notes,  &c. 

E 

/ 
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Will  again  give  them  mirth,  to  tlie  country  around. 
Where  the  woods,  with  the  hounds,  loudly  ring; 
Oh!  what  pleasure,  what  ))leasure  in  hunting  is  found;, 
The  guardian  of  health  and  delight  of  the  Spring. 
So  pleasing  the  notes,  &c. 


BRIGHT  Sol  doffs  his  night  cap,  and  squints  thro" 
the  sky. 
Ye  sportsmen  of  Ireland,  rouse,  rouse  from  your 
trance; 
For  the  sun  beam  departs  if  Sol  winks  his  eye. 
Mount  your  hobbies,   my  heroes,  my  heroes  ad- 
vance. 
Whether  fleet  stag  or  hare,  maid,  widow,  or  wife. 

Is  the  game  that  you  wish  to  pursue. 
Start  fairly,  huzza  !  in  the  morning  of  life. 
And  the  evening  will  start  fair  with  you.  Tantivy, 
For  the  sons  of  Hibernia,  tantivy,  &c. 

My  boys,  if  a  widow's  the  sport  full  in  view. 
You  must  take  the  sly  puss  at  the  double. 

Or  the  sly  little  vixen  will  soon  double  you. 
And  your  sport  become  laboar  and  trouble. 

If  a  wife  you'd  run  down,  pray  marry  her  first. 
When  caught  she  is  sport  for  your  labour; 

But  the  sportsman  that  worries  his  game  is  accurs'd- 

And  deserves  to  be  stinted  in  pleasure. 
Tantivy,  &c. 
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A  maid,  pretty  soul !  like  the  poor  timid  hare. 

Pants  in  chase  till  exhausted  in  breath ; 
Let  your  arm  then  receive  the  poor  frighted  fair. 

Nor  wish  to  be  in  at  the  death. 
Ye  sons  of  old  Ireland,  keen  sportsmen  arise, 

While  the  blush  of  Aurora's  upon  her. 
To  the  sports  of  the  day,  unbutton  your  eyes. 

But  let  pleasure  be  season'd  with  honour. 
Tantivy,  &c. 


BRIGHT  Chanticleer  proclaims  the  dawn, 

And  spangles  deck  the  thorn. 
The  lowing  herds  now  quit  the  lawn. 

The  lark  springs  from  the  corn  ; 
Dogs,  huntsmen,  round  the  window  throng. 

Fleet  Towler  leads  the  cr\'. 
Arise  the  burden  of  my  song. 
This  day  a  stag  must  die. 
Chorus. 
With  a  hey,  ho,  chevy. 
Hark  forward,  hark  forward,  tantivy, 
Hark,  hark,  tantivy, 
This  day  a  stag  must  die. 

The  cordial  takes  its  merry  round. 

The  laugh  and  joke  prevail. 
The  huntsman  blows  a  jovial  sound, 

The  dogs  snuft'up  the  gale; 
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The  upland  hills  they  sweep  along, 

O'er  fields  through  breaks  they  fly. 
The  game  is  rous'd ;  too  true  the  song, 

This  day  a  stag  must  die. 

With  a  heigh  ho  chevy,  &c. 

Poor  stag,  the  dogs  thy  haunches  gore, 

The  tears  run  down  thy  face, 
The  huntsman's  pleasure  is  no  more. 

His  joys  were  in  the  chacej 
Alike  the  generous  sportsman  burns, 

To  win  the  blooming  fair. 
But  yet  he  honours  each  by  turns, 

They  each  become  his  care. 

With  a  heigh  ho  chevy,  &c. 


BRIGHT  dawns  the  day  with  rosy  face, 
And  calls  the  sportsmen  to  the  chace. 
With  musical  horn  salute  the  gay  morn, 

These  jolly  companions  to  cheer; 
With  enliv'ning  sounds,  encourage  your  hounds. 

To  rival  the  speed  of  the  deer. 

If  you'd  find  out  his  lair,  to  the  woodlands  repair; 

Hark  !  hark  !  he's  unharbour'd  they  cry; 
Then  fleet  o'er  the  plain,  we  gallop  amain; 

All,  all  is  a  triumph  of  joy. 
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O'er  hills,  heaths,  and  woods,  through  forests  and 
floods. 

The  stag  flies  as  swift  as  the  wind  ; 
The  valley  resounds  with  a  chorus  of  hounds, 

That  chant  in  a  concert  behind. 


Adieu  to  old  care,  pale  grief,  and  despair. 

We  ride  in  oblivion  of  fear; 
All  sorrow  and  pain,  we  leave  to  the  train. 

Sad  wretches  that  lag  in  the  rear. 

Lo,  the  stag  stands  at  bay,  the  pack's  at  a  stay 
They  eagerly  seize  on  their  prize; 

The  welkin  resounds  with  a  chorus  of  hounds 
Shrill  horns  wind  his  knell,  and  he  dies. 


BRIGHT  Phoebus  in  cancer  has  mounted  his  car. 
And  the  swains  of  Diana  rush  eager  to  war; 
Now  they  swarm  o'er  the  plain,  and  the  forest  sur- 
round. 
And  the  fleet  hart  is  rous'd  at  the  cry  of  the  hounds. 
Hark  away,  &c. 

The  steed  with  impatience,  leviews  the  far  plain, 
And  pawing  the  earth,  pants  in  every  vein: 
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O'er  hills,  dales,  and  floods,  he's  already  cross'd. 
And  before  'ere  he  starts,  many  steps  he  has  lost. 
Hark  away,  &c. 

Behold  the  bold  youth,  up  the  threat'ning  steeps. 
Thro'  thickets  he  rushes,  and  down  valleys  sweep; 
No  rampart  or  hedge  can  his  vigour  impede, 
Tho'  his  life  is  at  stake,  he  trusts  all  to  his  steed. 
Hark  away,  &c. 

At  length  the  hart  faints,  and  in  fainting  resigns 
His  big  swoln  soul  to  the  quivering  winds ; 
At  his  eyes  gush  the  tears,  which  in  falling  bedew. 
The  grave  of  his  sorrows,  to  death  becomes  due. 
Hark  away,  &c. 

The  hunters  all  shout,  and  re-echo  applause. 

That  the  victim  with   honour   resign'd   the    brave 

cause; 
At  night  the  day's  sport  in  bright  nectar  is  crown'd. 
And  the  new  morn  awakes  at  the  cry  of  the  hounds. 
Hark  away,  &c. 


BY  day,  to  the  downs  we  repair. 

With  bosoms  right  jocund  and  gay  ; 

And  gain  more  than  pheasant  and  hare, 
Gain  health  by  the  sports  of  the  day. 
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Mark  !  mark  !  to  the  right  hand  prepare ; 

See  Diana  ! — she  points  ! — see  they  rise- 
See,  they  float  on  the  bosom  of  air  ! 

Fire  away  !  whilst  loud  echo  replies, 

Fire  away! 

Hark  !  the  volley  resounds  to  the  skies. 

Whilst  echo  in  thunder  replies. 
In  thunder  replies. 
And  resounds  to  the  skies. 

Fire  away  !  fire  away  !  fire  away  ! 


BRIGHT  Phoebus  decks  the  vaulted  sky. 

And  gilds  the  grey-ey'd  morn. 
The  lark  ascends  in  flight  on  high. 

And  quits  the  waving  corn  : 
Yoix,  yoix,  tantivy  fills  the  air. 

All  nature  hails  the  day; 
Destruction  waits  the  trembling  hare. 

Tantivy  boys  away : 
With  hark,  huzza,  tantara, 

She  runs,  she  runs,  don't  spare  her. 
Hark  forward,  hark  forward,  hark  forward, 

Destruction  waits  the  tiembling  hare. 
Tantivy,  tantivy,  tantara. 
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O'er  upland  hills  she  bends  her  course. 

Now  turns  the  mountain's  top, 
Halts,  trembles,  and  with  doubled  force. 

Flies,  flies  and  scorns  to  stop  ; 
Yoix,  yoix,  tantivy  fills  the  air. 

All  nature  hails  the  day; 
Destruction  waits  the  trembling  hare. 

Tantivy  boys  away : 
With  hark,  huzza,  tantara. 

She  runs,  she  runs,  don't  spare  her. 
Hark  forward,  hark  foiward,  hark  forward, 

Destruction  waits  the  trembling  hare. 
Tantivy,  tantivy,  tantara. 

But  ah,  poor  Hare  thy  speed  is  vain. 

She  halts,  she  pants  for  breath. 
The  dogs  draw  near  to  end  her  pain. 

She's  caught,  she's  caught  by  death; 
Yoix,  yoix,  tantivy  fills  the  air. 

All  nature  hails  the  day; 
Destruction  kills  the  trembling  hare. 

Tantivy  boys  away : 
With  hark,  huzza,  tantara. 

Now  home,  now  home,  they  bear  her. 
Hark  forward,  hark  forward,  hark  forward. 

Destruction's  kill'd  the  trembling  hare, 
Tantivy,  tantivy,  tantara. 


COM  E  away,  come  away,  bark,  the  sound  of  the  hoi  n. 
And  the   hound's  noble  chorus   has  wak'd  the  new 

morn  ; 
Briskly  follow,  my  boys  ;  see  old  Reynard  is  found. 
And  no  doubt,  before  night,  he  will  lead  us  a  round. 

Chorus. 
Huzza,  my  brave  boys,  to  the  woods  we'll  repair, 
To  chace  the  sly  Fox,  or  o'ertake  the  Heet  hare. 

What  manhood  can  boast,  may  in  hunting  be  found. 
We  leap  stiles  and  hedges,  and  fly  o'er  the  ground; 
We  ne'er  fear  our  necks  while  the  chace  is  in  sight. 
The  greater  the  danger,  the  more  our  delight. 
Fluzza,  &c. 

When  Reynard  is  caught,  with  shrill  hound,  horn, 

and  voice. 
We  make  the  woods  ring,  and  the  peasants  rejoice; 
Our  triumph  with  innocent  pleasure  they  view, 
And  acknowledge  thathunters  were  always  True  Blue. 
Huzza,  5rc. 

To  the  joys  of  the  day,  succeed  tliose  of  the  night, — 
A  well  furnish'd  table  is  then  our  deliglit; 
'Tween  Bacchus  and  Venus  our  time  glide  away. 
Till  the  horn  calls  us  forth  to  the  chace  of  the  day. 
Huzza,  my  brave  boys,  now  we'll  homeward  repair. 
From  the  chace  of  the  fox,  to  th.e  charms  of  the  fair. 
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COME,  ye  sportsmen  so  brave,  who  delight  in  the 

field. 
Where  the  bud-barren  mountain  fresh  raptures  can 

yield ; 
Let  the  health-breathing  chace  rouse  the  soul  with 

delight. 
With  the  jolly  God  Bacchus  be  jovial  at  night. 

Chorus. 
See  the  high-mettled  steeds  where  snorting  they  fly. 
While  staunch  the  dogs  cover  the  ground  in  full  cry  ! 

How  can  ye,  my  boys,  from  such  sport  now  refrain. 
When  the  horn's  cheerful  sound  calls  ye  forth  to  the 

plain  ? 
Poor  Pussey  she  flies,  and  seems  danger  to  scorn. 
Then  redoubles  herspeed,  asshe  bounds  o'er  thelawn. 
See  the  high,  &c. 

She  has  cunningly  cheated  the  scent  of  the  hounds. 
Through  hedge-rows  she  creeps,  and  sculks  o'er  the 

downs  : 
Brush  them  in  my  bold  hearts !    she  sits  panting  for 

breath  ! 
The  victim  is  seiz'd — hark  !  the  horn  sounds  her  death. 
See  the  high,  &c. 


COME,  my  brave  boys,  let's  away  to  the  downs. 
The  huntsman  is  gone  just  before  with  the  hounds 
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The  Sun's  just  return'd  from  his  last  night's  nap, 
And  shaking  his  ears  in  Thetis's  lap. 
Now,  my  brave  boys,  prepare  for  thejoys. 
Which  far  excel  the  deh'ghts  of  lobby  rangers ; 
For  this  is  the  sport,  to  which  we  resort. 
Without  any  fear  of  meeting  death  or  dangers. 

The  Goddess  of  the  woods,  and  all  her  sporting  train, 
Have  taken  the  field  to  pursue  it  amain  : 
The  fox  has  broke  covert,  the  burst's  echo  resounds. 
Nor  rock,  hedge,  or  ditch,  shall  impede  the  staunch 

hounds ; 
While  the  dull  stupid  tool  is  playing  the  fool. 
In  courting  his  lass  with  his  sighs  and  his  tears,  Sir  j 
We'll  hunt  all  the  day,  at  night  sport  and  play. 
Yet  we'll  outlive  him  by  many  long  years,  boys. 

Hark  !  Thunder  insures  us  the  scent  is  very  good. 
And  Merryman  has  cry"d  it  quite  through  the  wood  j 
Drunkard,  he  doubles,  he's  certainly  gone. 
See  yonder  they  scour  it,  quite  over  the  lawn. 
Hark  !  hark  away  !  hark  !  gone  away  ! 
That's  good  my  lads;  get  on  you  great  blockhead  ! 
Thunder  there  !  hark  !  hark  !  Comely,  hark  ! 
That'sgood,  my  lads;  hark!  to  JunoandRockwood. 

Old  Belman's  a-head,  they  pursue  him  so  strong: 
Bumper's  in  view,  you  may  know  by  his  tongue  ; 
Hang  that  rogue  Tatlcr,  see  how  he  flings ; 
Ah!  Beauty  there  war  wing,  war  wing  : 
*E  6 
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Trueman  have  hit,  he's  gone  through  the  pit; 
That's  good,  my  lads,  straight  over  the  fallow: 
The  sheep  have  stained  the  ground,  then  try  the  dogs 

around ; 
What  the  devil  makes  yonder  footmen  to  hollow. 

I  prithee  be  quiet,  don't  make  such  a  rout, 

But  let  them  alone,  and  they'll  soon  make  it  out: 

Bumper  has  the  lead  ;  pray  do  not  ride  so  fast. 

They  are  hard  at  his  brush,  you  may  know  by  his  cast. 

Make  good  a-head,  he's  dead  !  dead  !  dead  ! 

Look  under  your  horses,  and  see  how  he's  tearing, 

With  a  hoop,  war  hoop,  hoop  war  hoop  ! 

See  yonder  they  come,  my  boys,  quite  out  of  hearing. 

Come  my  brave  boys,  we've  had  excellent  sport. 
Let's  now  to  the  hall  of  old  Liberty's  court. 
Where  sportsmen,  by  wives,  never  met  with  controul. 
Nor  spirits  exhausted  for  want  of  a  bowl. 
Then  bumper  each  glass,  round  let  it  pass; 
Here's  to  each  jolly  fellow  that  sees  out  the  night. 

Sir; 
Who  when  from  his  bed,tho'  the  fumes  are  in  his  head. 
Will  rise  in  the  morn  again,  soon  as  'tis  light.  Sir. 


COME  rousebrother  Sportsmen,  the  hunters  all  cry. 
We  have  got  a  strong  scent  and  a  favourite  sky ; 
The  Horn's  sprightly  notes,  and  the  lark's  early  song, 
Will  chide  the  dull  sportsman  for  sleeping  so  long. 
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Bright  Phoebus  has  shewn  us  the  glimpse  of  his  face, 
Peep'd  in  at  our  windows  and  call'd  to  the  chace ; 
He  soon  will  be  up,  for  his  Dawn  wears  away. 
And  maiie  the  fields  blush  with  the  beams  of  his  ray. 

Sweet  Polly  may  teaze  you,  perhaps  to  lie  down, 
And  if  you  refuse  her,  perhaps  she  may  frown  ; 
But  tell  her  sweet  love  must  to  hunting  give  place. 
For  as  well  as  her  charms,  there  are  charms  in  the 
chace. 

Look  yonder,  look  yonder,  old  Reynard,  I  spy. 
At  his  brush  nimbly  follow  brisk  Chanter  and  Fly  ; 
They  seize  on  their  prey,  see  his  eye  balls  they  roll, 
We're  in  at  the  death — now  go  home  to  the  bowl. 

There  we'll  fill  up  our  glasses,  and  toast  to  the  King, 
From  a  bumj^er  fresh  loyalty  ever  will  spring  ; 
To  George,  peace,  and  glory,  may  Heaven  dispense, 
And  Fox  hunters  flourish  a  thousand  vears  hence. 


COME  all  jolly  sportsmen,  who  rise  with  the  sun. 
Seeking  health,  peace,  and  joy,  with  a  Dog  and  a  Gun; 
Attend  to  my  call,  and  place  no  reliance. 
On  hoarders  of  wealth,  or  pretenders  to  science: 
But  with  innocence  blest,  learn  their  errors  to  shun, 
And  jocundly  sport  with  your  Dog  and  your  Gun.. 
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The  miser  still  sordidly  hoarding  his  pelf, 
In  hopes  to  encrease  it,  by  starving  himself; 
Some  frenzy  possesses— else  how  could  the  slave. 
The  plague  of  his  life,  wish  to  taite  to  his  grave? 
Nay  I  heard  the  wretch  say,  "  would  you  have  me 

undone? 
My  whole  fortune  won't  buy  both  a  Dog  and  a  Gun  !" 

By  his  threats,  and  his  groans,  and  his  gesticulation, 
Cantwell  fleeces  his  Flock,  to  ensure  their  salvation; 
Whom  they  weakly  believing,  'tis  needless  to  seek. 
Why  the  Flock  is  so  lean,  and  the  Shepherd  so  sleek ; 
Yet  for  once  he  speaks  truth,  "  they  are  lost  and  un- 
done," 
So  are  all  who  ne'er  sport  with  a  Dog  and  a  Gun. 

Holla  !  Pettyfogger,  with  all  your  chicane. 
And  risking  your  soul  and  your  body  for  gain. 
Can  you  cheat  your  own  conscience,  or  lull  it  to  rest. 
When  you've  filch'd  the  last  farthing  your  client 

possest? 
Now  here's  a  plain  case — pettyfogger's  undone. 
He  had  no  time  to  sport  with  a  Dog  and  a  Gun. 

The  mountebank  boasting  his  wonderful  skill. 

And  infallible  nostrum  to  cure  ev'ry  ill. 

Feels  your  pulse,  shakes  his  head,  till  his  pocket  you 

swell. 
Oh  then  he's  no  doubt  but  his  patient  does  well; 
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But,  one  dose  should  you  take,  you're  completely 

undone. 
And  will  never  more  want  either  Dog  or  a  Gun. 

And  now  brother  Sportsmen,  since  all  must  agree. 
That  the  men  the  most  honest  tliehaiijiestsliould  be: 
Let's  laugh,  and  let's  sing,  and  set  at  defiance. 
All  that  knaves  may  prevail  upon  fool.-,  lo  call  sciencej 
Whilst  rosy  as  morning,  and  gay  as  the  sun. 
We  jocundly  sport  with  our  Dog  and  our  Gun. 


COME,  sportsmen,  away — the  morning  how  fair  ! 
To  llie  wolds,  to  the  wolds,  let  us  quickly  'epair  : 
Bold  Thunder*  and  Lightning*  are  made  for  the  game. 
And  Death*  andtlie  Devil*  are  both  just  the  same. 

See  Backers,!  a  kite — a  mere  speck  in  the  sky— 
Zounds !  out  with  the  owl — lo!  he  catches  his  eye— = 
Down  he  comes  with  a  sweep — be  unhooded  each 

hawk ; 
Very  soon  will  they  both  to  the  gentlemen  talk. 

They're  at  him — he's  off— now  they're  o'er  him  again: 
Ah ! — that  was  a  stroke — see !  he  drops  to  the  plain — ■ 
They  rake  him— they  tear  him — he  flutters,  he  cries, 
He  struggles,  he  turns  up  his  talons,  and  dies. 

*  Names  of  Hawks.  t  The  head  Falconer, 
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See  a  magpie !  let  fly — how  he  flutters  and  shainblesj 
How  he  chatters,  poor  rogue '.  now  he  darts  to  the 

brambles; 
Out  again — overtaken — his  spirits  now  flag — 
Flip !  he  gives  up  the  ghost — good  night  Mister  Mag. 

Lo  a  Heron  !  let  loose — how  he  pokes  his  long  neck. 
And  darts,  with  what  vengeance,  but  vainly,  his  beak  \ 
Egad,  he  shifts  well — now  he  feels  a  death  wound. 
And  with  Thunder  and  Lightning  rolls  tumbling  to 
ground. 

Thus  we  Falconers  sport — now  homewards  we  stray, 
To  fight  o'er  the  bottle  the  wars  of  the  day: 
And  in  honour,  at  night,  of  the  chace  and  its  charms, 
Sink  sweetly  to  rest  with  a  dove  in  our  arms. 


COME  rouse,  my  brave  sportsmen,  the  game  is  in 

view, 
Tlie  fox  is  unkenuelld,  then  briskly  pursue ; 
The  bright  ruddy  morning  breaks  on  us  apace, 
Hark  forward  !  hark  forwaid  !  away  my  brave  boys  to 

the  chace. 
Hark  away  !  hark  away !  the  bugle  horn  awakes  the  day. 

The  bugle  horn,  with  notes  so  clear. 

Delight  the  jolly  huntsman's  ear  ; 
Tantivy!  tantivy!  tantivy!  tantivy!  tantivy !  away. 
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The  game  lies  before  us  at  peep  of  the  morn. 

And  sweet  sounds  the  horn  o'er  the  dew-spangled 

lawn ; 
Tho'  swift  as  the  wind  cunning  reynard  he  flies, 
Swift  followed  he's  taken,  he's  seiz'd  on  and  dies. 
Hark  forward,  &c.  &c. 

Such  exercise  softens  the  sorrows  of  life. 
We're  strangers  to  envy,  to  hatred  and  strife; 
The  sports  of  the  morning  our  minds  shall  unbend. 
And   the    evening   be   crown'd   with  a  bottle    and 
friend. 

Hark  forward,  &c.  &c. 


COME  gentlemen  sportsmen  I  pray  listen  alf, 
I  will  sing  you  a  song  in  praise  of  Skew  Ball, 
And  how  he  came  over  you  shall  understand, 
It  was  by  Squire  Mervin,  the  pearl  of  our  land: 
And  of  his  late  actions  that  I  heard  before. 
He  was  lately  challeng'd  by  one  Sir  Ralph  Gore, 
For  five  hundred  guineas  on  the  plains  of  Kildare, 
To  run  with  Miss  Sportly  the  famous  grey  mare. 

Skew  Ball  he  then  hearing  the  wager  was  laid. 
Unto  his  kind  master  said  don't  be  afraid; 
For  if  on  my  side  you  thousands  lay  would, 
I  will  rig  on  your  casket  a  fine  mass  of  gold, 

F 
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The  day  being  come,  and  the  cattle  walk'd  forth, 
The  people  came  flocking   from  East,  South,  and 

North ; 
For  to  view  a'l  the  sports  as  I  do  declare, 
And  venture  their  money  all  on  the  grey  mare. 

Squire  Mervin  then  smiling  unto  them  did  say. 
Come  gentlemen  all  that's  got  money  to  lay; 
And  you  that  have  hundreds  I  will  lay  you  all. 
For  I  will  venture  thousands  on  famous  Skew  Ball. 
Squire  Mervin  then  smiling  unto  them  did  say, 
Come  gentlemen  sportsmen  to  morrow's  the  day  ; 
Your  horses,  and  saddles,  and  bridles  prepare. 
For  we  must  away  to  the  plains  of  Kildare. 

The  day  being  come,  and  the  cattle  walk'd  out. 
Squire  Mervin  he  ordered  his  rider  to  mount; 
And  all  the  spectators  to  clear  the  way. 
The  time  being  come,  not  one  moment's  delay. 
These  cattle  being  mounted,  away  they  did  fly. 
Skew  Ball  like  an  arrow  pass'd  Miss  Sportly  by. 
The  people  went  up  for  to  see  them  go  round. 
They  said  in  their  hearts  that  they  ne'er  touch'd  the 
ground. 

But  as  they  were  running  in  the  midst  of  the  sport, 
Squire  Mervin  to  his  rider  began  his  discourse, 
O  loving  kind  rider  come  tell  unto  me, 
How  far  at  this  moment  is  Miss  Sportly  from  thee; 


O  loving  kind  master  you  bear  a  great  style. 
The  grey  mare's  behind  me  a  long  English  mile, 
If  the  saddle  maintains  I'll  warrant  you  there. 
You  ne'er  will  be  beat  on  the  plains  of  Kildare. 
But  as  they  were  running  by  the  distance  chair. 
The  gentlemen  cried  out  Skew  Ball  never  fear, 
Altho'  in  this  country  thou  wast  ne'er  seen  before. 
Thou  has  beaten  Miss  Sportly  and  broke  Sir  Ralph 
Gore. 


COME  away,  come  away,  hark  the  mellow  horn 

sounds, 
The  huntsmen  are  all  gone  before  with  the  hounds; 
Bright  Sol  now  just  rouz'd  is  from  Thetis's  lap. 
Where  all  the  night  long  he's  been  taking  his  nap. 
Come  on  then,  my  boys,  for  the  pastime  prepare. 
Hark  away,  hark,  hark,  to  the  Fox  or  the  Hare. 

Chorus. 
Let  the  Bucks  of  the  town,  all  their  pastimes  pursue. 
We  Bucks  of  the  field,  other  game  have  in  view. 

Hark  !  to  Ratler  hark,  hark,  I  am  sure  that  is  good, 
See  archly  she  tries  back  again  thro'  the  wood, 
Mark  Rover  too  doubles,  she's  certainly  gone. 
But  yonder  again  see  she  scours  thro'  the  lawn. 
Gone  away,  gone  away,  hark!  my  boys,  hark  away. 
Follow,  follow  the  dogs  now,  and  make  no  delay. 
Let  the  Bucks,  &c. 
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See  Nimrod  has  scented,  and  makes  her  at  last, 
Tantivy,  tantivy,  her  courage  is  past. 
There  Rookey  and  Jowler  are  down  in  the  mead. 
She  squeaks,  make  away,  she  is  dead,  she  is  dead. 
Then  hollow  my  boys,  but  no  tearing  the  game. 
We've  conquer'd,  and  that's  all  the  honor  we  claim. 
Let  the  Bucks,  &c. 


COME  rouze,  brother  sportsmen,  the    clock    has 

struck  four. 
Let  your  tackle  be  stout,  see  of  baits  that  you've 

store; 
Worms,  maggots,  or  flies,  as  the  season  turns  out. 
To  tempt,  and    to    capture,  pike,  perch,  carp,  or 

trout. 

From  Hockley,  we  down  to  the  Furnace- pool  strole. 
At  Benson's,  or  perhaps,  at  the  slitting-mill  troll; 
The  lakes  having  scour'd,  if  indifF'rent  our  luck. 
We  quit  the  Broadwaters,  and  haste  to  the  brook. 

The  morn  is  fair— serene  the  air, 

The  fields  around  look  gay ; 
South  west  the  wind — the  fish  you'll  find. 

Will  freely  bite  to  day. 

And  a  fishing  we  will  go. 
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O'er  hedge  and  ditch,  whilst  huntsmen  bound, 

Alare,  alare,  they  call ; 
The  peaceful  Angler  steps  the  ground. 

As  soft  as  foot  can  fall. 

And  a  fishing  we  willgo. 

Eight  pounds  a  fish  we  pike  ensnare, 

The'  sometimes  break  our  linej 
Then  think  on  such  delicious  fare, 

How  gloriously  we  dine. 

And  a  fishing  we  will  go. 


COME  lay  by  your  cares,  and  hang  up  all  sorrow. 
Let's  angle  to  day,  and  ne'er  think  of  to-morrow  j 
And  by  the  brook  side,  as  we  angle  along. 
We'll  cheer  up  ourselves  with  our  sport  and  a  song. 

Sometimes  on  the  grass  ourselves  we  will  lay. 
And  see  how  the  watery  citizens  play  ; 
Sometimes  with  a  fly,  stand  under  a  tree, 
And  chuse  out  what  fish  our  captives  shall  be. 

Thus  void  of  all  care  we're  more  happy  than  they, 
That  sit  upon  thrones  and  kingdoms  do  sway ; 
For  sceptres  and  crowns  disquiet  still  bring. 
But  the  man  that's  content,  is  more  blest  than  a  king 
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COME  !  rouze  from  your  trances. 

The  sly  morn  advances, 

To  catch  sluggish  mortals  in  bed; 

Let  the  horn's  jocund  note. 

In  the  wind  sweetly  float. 
While  the  Fox  from  the  brake  lifts  his  head  ; 
Now  creeping, 
Now  peeping. 
The  Fox  from  the  brake  lifts  his  head. 

Each  away  to  his  steed, 

Your  Goddess  shall  lead  ; 
Come  follow,  my  worshippers  !   follow  ! 

For  the  chace  all  prepare. 

See  !  the  hounds  snuff* the  air; 
Hark  !  hark  !  to  the  huntsman's  sweet  hollow. 

Hqrk,  Jowler  !  hark.  Rover  ! 

See  Reynard  breaks  cover: 

The  hunters  fl\  over  the  ground; 

How  they  skim  o'er  the  plain, 

Now  they  dart  down  the  lane, 
And  the  hills,  wood,  and  vallics  resound. 
With  dashing. 
And  splashing. 
The  hills,  woods,  and  vallies  resound. 

Then  away  with  full  speed. 

Your  Goddess  shall  lead  ; 
Come  follow,  my  worshippers  !  follow  ! 

O'er  hedge,  ditch,  and  gate — 

If  you  stop,  you're  too  late — 
Hark !  hark  !  to  the  huntsman's  sweet  hollow. 
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Chorus. 
Then  away  with  full  speed, 
Your  Goddess  shall  lead; 
Come  follow,  my  worshippers !  follow ! 
O'er  hedge,  ditch,  and  gate — 
If  you  stop,  you're  too  late — 
Hark  !  hark  !  to  the  huntsman's  sweet  hollow. 


COME  Ralph  let's  be  jogging,  why  do  we  here  stay, 
And  couple  your  beagles  without  more  delay ; 
For  we  shall  have  very  fine  hunting  to  day. 
It  looks  like  a  delicate  morn, 
Ten  couple  of  blades  will  show  us  fine  sport. 
Will  divert  all  the  nobles  and  gentry  at  court. 
For  this  is  a  pleasure  will  do  us  no  hurt. 
So  Roger  go  fetch  me  my  whip  and  my  coat. 
In  the  morning  we'll  hunt,  and  at  noon  to  the  match, 
'Tis  past  six  o'clock,  I  have  just  look'd  at  my  watch, 
And  if  that  we  chance  but  once  like  him  for  to  catch. 
We  wheys  her  well-landed  at  noon. 
With  a  bottle  of  claret,  and  when  that  is  done. 
We'll  away  to  the  stand  boys  to  see  the  horses  run. 
At  the  sight  of  each  cuUie  we'll  hold  no  toil. 
No  pleasure  like  hunting  boys  under  the  sun. 
See  how  he  comes  galloping  boys  down  the  back- 
lane. 
Damning  and  swearing,  and  cursing  the  groom. 


By  such  rogues  as  these  many  men  are  undone, 
And  this  is  the  way  of  our  town. 
Our  landlord  he  looks  like  a  man  that*s  start  mad. 
Mumbling  and  grumbling,  and  scratching  his  head. 
Saying  the  bills  can't  be  paid   for  the  money's  all 

fled. 
So  call  up  your  hounds  there's  no  more  to  be  said, 
If  White-foot  should  have  it  we're  all  in  the  lurch. 
See  how  they  come  galloping  down  to  the  course. 
The  rider  has  rode  the  wrong  side  of  the  post. 
And  struck  the  poor  cullies  as  pale  as  a  ghost. 


COME  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love: 
And  we  will  some  new  pleasures  prove— 
Of  golden  sands,  and  crystal  brooks; 
With  silken  lines,  and  silver  hooks. 

There  will  the  river,  whisp'ring,  run, 
Warm'd  by  thy  eyes  more  than  the  sun  ; 
And,  there,  the  enamell'd  fish  will  stay. 
Begging,  "  themselves  they  may  betray.' 

When  thou  wilt  swim  in  that  live  bath,- 
Each  fish,  which  ev'ry  channel  hath. 
Most  am'rously,  to  thee  will  swim. 
Gladder  to  catch  thee  than  thou  him. 
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If  thou,  to  be  so  seen,  be'st  loath, 

By  sun, — or  moon: — thou  dark'nest  both. 

And  if  mine  eyes  have  leave  to  see, 

1  need  not  their  light,  having  thee. 

Let  others  freeze  with  angling  reeds. 
And  cut  their  legs  with  shells  and  weeds; 
Or,  treach'rously  poor  fish  beset, 
With  strangling  snares,  or  windowy  net. 

Let  coarse  bold  hands,  from  slimy  nest. 
The  bedded  fish  in  banks  out-wrest ; 
Let  curious  traitors  sleave  silk  flies. 
To  'witch  poor  wand'ring  tishes  eyes. 

For  thee  :  thou  need'st  no  such  deceit ; 
For  thou,  thyself,  art  thine  own  bait, — 
That  fish  that  is  not  catcht  thereby, 
Is  wiser  far,  alas !  than  I. 


DO  you  hear,brother  sportsman, the  sound  of  the  horn. 

And  yet  the  sweet  pleasure  decline  ? 
For  shame  !  rouze  your  senses ;  and,  ere  it  is  morn. 

With  me  the  sweet  melody  join. 

Thro'  the  wood  and  the  valley,  the  traitor  we'll  rally, 

Nor  quit  him,  till  panting  he  lies; 
While  hounds,  in  full  cry,  thro'  hedges  shall  fly, 

And  chace  the  swift  Hare  till  he  dies. 
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Then  saddle  your  steed,  to  the  meadows  and  fields. 

Both  willing  and  joyous  repair; 
No  pastime  in  life  greater  happiness  yields, 

Than  chasing  the  Fox,  or  the  Hare. 

For  such  comforts,  my  friend,  on  the  sportsman  at- 
tend, 

No  pleasure  like  hunting  is  found  j 
For  when  it  is  o'er,  as  brisk  as  before, 

Next  morning  we  spurn  up  the  ground. 


DECEMBER  is  a  month. 

When  British  brains  are  addled  ; 

The  morning  s  wet  and  dirty, 
So  get  the  cattle  saddled  : 

For  a  hunting  we  will 

What  pleasure  is  so  excellent, 

As  whip,  and  cut,  and  spur ; 
What  music  can  compare. 

To  the  yelping  of  a  cur; 

When  a  hunting,  &c. 

Actaeon  was  a  hunter  bold. 

Wore  horns  upon  his  pate; 
But  we  will  take  our  wives  with  us. 

And  so  avoid  his  fate  ; 

When  a  hunting,  &c. 
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If  in  a  ditch,  or  bop,-,  or  brake, 
Our  carcase  chance  to  stick  in, 

We're  champions  all,  and  fight  the  cause^ 
Of  gander,  goose,  and  chicken. 

When  a  hunting,  &c. 

But  if,  perchance,  a  Fox-chace 

Should  cost  a  man  liis  breath. 
We're  all  militia  Captains  now. 

And  who  is  afraid  of  death  ! 

When  a  hunting,  &c. 

Then  should  we  break  sly  Reynard's  neck. 

In  pastime  e'ntit  merit; 
And  if  perchance  we  break  our  own. 

Why,  damme,  e'nt  it  spirit  ? 

When  a  hunting,  &c. 

But  if  a  Quist  -won't  quit  his  bed. 
For  sports  so  blithe  and  bonny  ; 

We'll  swear  he  hates  fatigue  and  dirt. 
And  call  him  Macaroni ; 

When  a  hunting,  Src. 

Abuse  him  for  his  want  of  taste. 

Since  nothing  so  bewitches. 
Like  spending  all  the  winter  long, 

In  boots  and  leather  britches. 

When  a  hunting,  &c. 
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DIANA  is  hunting,  the  forest  resounds. 

The  Hart  or  the  Hare  is  in  view. 
Sweet    echo  !    she  joins  with    the    horns   and   the 
hounds, 

While  the  nymphs  of  her  train  all  pursue. 
The  mountains  are  gilded  by  Phoebus's  rays. 

And  dew-drops  bespangle  each  thorn. 
Ye  sportsmen  then  join  in  the  huntresses  praise. 

And  in  chorus  let's  hail  the  blithe  morn. 

O'er  hills,  dales,  and  valleys,  how  nimbly  they  fly. 

Increasing  their  sports  and  their  speed. 
Their  shoutings,  and  hootings,  make  vocal  the  sky. 

No  pastime  their  joys  can  exceed  : 
Health  waits  on  their  exercise  lovely  and  gay. 

Like  roses  and  lilies  combin'd, 
And  when  they  have  done  with  the  sports  of  the 
day. 

At  night  what  sweet  slumbers  thev  find. 


EVERY  mortal  some  favourite  pleasure  pursues. 
Some  to  White's  run  for  play,  some  to  Batson's  for 

news  3 
At  Edwin's  queer  phiz  others  thunder  applause. 
And  some  trifiers  delight  to  hear  Tenducci's  noise ; 
But  such  idle  amusements  I  carefully  shun, 
And  my  pleasures  confine  to  my  dogs  and  my  gun. 
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Soon  as  Phoebus  has  finish'd  his  summer's  career, 
And  his  maturing  aid  biest  the  husbandman's  care. 
When  Roger  and  Sue  have  enjoy'd  harvest  home. 
And,  their  labour  being  o'er,  are  at  leisure  to  roamj 
From  the  noise  of  the  town  and  its  follies  I  run. 
And  I  range  o'er  the  fields  with  my  dog  and  my  gun. 

When  my  pointers  around  me  do  cheerfully  stand. 
And  none  dares  to  stir,  but  the  dog  1  command ; 
When  the  covey  he  springs,  and  I  bring  down  my 

bird, 
I've  a  pleasure  no  pastime  besides  can  afford; 
No  pastime  or  pleasure  that's  under  the  sun. 
Is  equal  to  mine,  with  my  dogs  and  my  gun. 

When  the  covey  I've  thinn'd,  to  the  woods  I  repair. 
And  I  brush  thro'  the  thickets,  devoid  of  all  fear; 
There  I  exercise  freely  my  levelling  skill. 
And  with  woodcocks  and  pheasants  my  bag  often  fill; 
For  death  (where  I  find  them)  they  seldom  can  shun. 
My  dogs  are  so  sure,  and  so  fatal  my  gun. 

My  spaniels  ne'er  babble ;  they're  under  command; 
Some  range  at  a  distance,  and  some  hunt  at  hand; 
When  a  woodcock  they  flush, or  a  pheasant  they  spring. 
With  heart-cheering  notes,  how  they  make  the  woods 

ring; 
Then  for  music  let  fribbles  to  Ranelagh  run. 
My  concert's  a  chorus  of  dogs,  and  a  gun. 
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When  at  night  we  chat  over  the  sports  of  the  day; 
And  spread  o'er  the  table,  my  conquer'd  spoils  lay; 
Then  I  think  of  my  friends,  and  to  each  send  a  part ; 
For  my  friends  to  oblige,  is  the  pride  of  my  heart: 
Thus  the  vices  of  town,  and  its  follies,  I  shun, 
And  my  pleasures  confine  to  my  dogs  and  my  gun. 


EACH  bard  since  creation  first  fashion'd  the  earth. 
Whether  Laureat  at  court,  or  thro'  woods  run  his 
race; 

To  the  music  of  hounds  gave  a  madrigal  birth. 
Or  wrote  some  strong  stanzas  in  praise  of  the  chace. 

By  coursing — I  sing  of  the  death  of  the  hare; 

In  verse  ne'er  recorded,  tho'  sanction'd  by  Jove, 
A  sport  as  robust  as  the  chace,  and  as  fair. 

Which  my  stanzas,  tho'  humble,  will  readily  prove. 

When  Ceres  rich  gifts  to  the  barns  are  consign'd. 
Each  morn,  soon  as  Phoebus  engoldens  the  east. 

With  greyhounds  in  front,  and  staunch  beagles  be- 
hind, 
Ruddy  coursers  set  out — to  prepare  for  a  feast. 

To  the  down's  verdant  margin  they  cheerfully  hie, 
Where,wrapt  in  coarse  woollen  they  constantly  meet, 

The  flocks  heavy  guardian,  whose  nice  watchful  eye. 
Had  discovered  poor  puss  while  asleep  in  her  seat. 


Thence  rous'd,  the  fleet  dogs  are  set  close  on  hei* 
scut, 

And  coarse,  in  one  minute,  a  long  measured  mile, 
When  spite  of  her  turns,  a  dead  period  is  put. 

By  death,  to  her  sweating,  her  speed,  and  her  toil. 

Now  sportsmen,  elated,  haste  on  to  the  spot. 

And  save  from  her  captors  the  poor  bleeding  hare; 

Such  the  joys  are  of  coursers,  how  happy  their  lot. 
When,  thus  laden  with  spoils,  to  their  homes  they 
repair. 

Not  so  'tis  with  hunters  who  follow  the  chace. 
Regardless  of  precipice,  bosthill  or  clime ; 

They  ride  a  whole  day,  in  rough  Boreas's  face. 
And  return,  having  kill'd  nought — save  horses  and 
time. 

Since  coursing  saves  horses,  and  dangers  and  years. 
To  Diana  I'll  heartily  sing  till  I'm  hoarse, 

(To  Dian,  who  ne'er  without  greyhounds  appears,) 
"  May  coursers  ne'er  speedily  run  out  their  course." 


EXCEPT  the  folks  that's  fast  asleep, 
All  nature  now  is  waking, 

Aurora  at  the  world  a  peep. 
Is  in  her  night  cap  taking. 
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Hark  all  the  tory  rory  boys, 
Making  a  devil  of  a  noise, 
To  cure  the  head  ache  of  last  night. 
The  peaceful  king's  subject  fright; 
And  belter,  skelter,  come  apace. 
To  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chace. 

How  sweet  to  be,  as  on  we  rush. 

By  the  pig-tail  entangling. 
Amidst  a  lovely  thorny  bush. 

Or  on  a  tree  left  dangling. 

Ah  musba  gra  than  wine  and  love, 

The  joy  of  hunting's  far  above; 

Can  either  Cupid  or  the  bowl. 

Such  pleasures  give  ?  Ah  by  my  soul ! 

Briars  and  thorns  may  scratch  your  face, 

Still  great's  the  pleasure  of  the  chace. 

Then  when  our  mettle's  at  its  pitch. 
While  tally  ho  we're  bawling  ; 

Safe  landed  in  a  muddy  ditch, 
To  be  genteelly  sprawling. 

Ah  musha  gra  than  wine  and  love. 
The  joy  of  hunting's  far  above; 
Can  either  Cupid  or  the  bowl. 
Such  pleasure  give  ?  Ah  by  my  soul ! 
Let  muddy  ditches  wash  your  face, 
Still  great's  the  pleasure  of  the  chace. 
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Then  dripping  like  a  drowning  rat. 
At  niglit  you  would  not  think  it, 

What  glorious  wine,  if  it  were  not 
We're  too  fatigued  to  drink  it. 

Ah  bodder  not  of  love  and  war. 

The  joy  of  hunting's  greater  far. 

Hark  echo,  in  melodious  ton.es. 

Hollas,  and  whistles,  and  sings,  and  groans. 

While  many  a  broken  sconce  and  face. 

Proclaim  the  pleasures  of  the  chace. 


'ERE  the  sinewy   shank,  that  supports  my  brown 
mare. 

The  fierce  Iron  had  dar'd  to  embrace, 
'Ere  the  ring  bone  had  first  laid  her  coronet  bare, 

Or  a  wind  gall  her  tendons  had  graced. 

Could  I  number  the  Brushes  by  her  borne  away. 
Or  the  deeds  in  the  field  she  has  done  ; 

'Ere  the  cup  1  now  drink  from,  in  life's  early  day, 
Her  fam'd  grandsire  at  Doncaster  won. 

To  his  son  he  transferr'd  all  his  beauty  and  speed. 
Which  next  by  my  mare  were  possess'd. 

For  her  colt  they're  preserv'd,  and  by  fate 'tis  decreed, 
He  with  victory  oft  shall  be  blest, 
c 
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FROM  the  east  breaks  the  morn. 

See  the  sun-beams  adorn, 

The  wild  heath,  and  the  mountains  so  high, 

Shrilly  opes  the  staunch  hound, 

The  steed  neighs  to  the  sound. 

And  the  floods  and  the  valley  reply. 

Our  forefathers  so  good, 

Prov'd  their  greatness  of  blood. 

By  enconnt'ring  the  hart  and  the  boar; 

Ruddy  health  bloom'd  the  face. 

Age  and  youth  urg'd  the  chace. 

And  taught  woodlands  and  forests  to  roar. 

Hence,  of  noble  descent. 

Hills  and  wilds  we  frequent. 

Where  the  bosom  of  nature's  reveal'd  j 

Tho'  in  life's  busy  day, 

Man  of  man  makes  a  prey, 

Still  let  our'sbe  the  prey  of  the  field. 

With  the  chace  full  in  sight, 

Gods !  how  great  the  delight  I 

How  our  mental  sensations  refine  ! 

Where  is  care,  where  is  fear? 

Like  the  winds  in  the  rear. 

And  the  man's  lost  in  something  divine. 
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Now  to  horse,  my  brave  boys ; 

Lo!  each  pants  for  the  joys 

That  anon  shall  enliven  the  whole; 

Then  at  eve  we'll  dismount. 

Toils  and  pleasures  recount. 

And  renew  the  chace  over  the  bowl. 


FAIN  longer  would  indolent  Phoebus  recline. 

Neglecting  Aurora's  bright  charms; 
But  the  hale  glowing  troop  of  Diana  combine. 

To  rouze  him  from  sleep's  languid  arms ; 
The  huntsman's  shrill  "  hollo!"  first  strikes  in  his  ear. 

While  the  pack's  op'ning  yell  put  an   end  to  his 
trance; 
See  already  his  gold-burnish'd  ringlets  appear. 

As  o'er  the  hills  peeping  he  eyes  us  askaunce  ! 
Thro'  woodlands  and  vallies  the  far  winding  horn. 

With  a  thrilling  tantivy  invokes  him  away; 
And,  while  taunting  echo  his  sloth  laughs  to  scorn. 

He  vaults  on  his  courser  and  bursts  into  day  ! 

How  rapid  our  course,  nor  can  mountains  supply, 

A  barrier  to  stop  our  career  ! 
While  the  brown  huntress  Health,  with  her  shrill  hue 
and  cry. 

Follows  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  deer. 

G  2 
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Hark !  echo's  so  full  with  the  noise  of  the  chace. 

The  stag  thinks  a  pack  up  yon  hill  in  full  speed. 
Are  rising  to  meet  him,  poor  fool !  in  the  face. 

And  fears  to  go  forward,  yet  dares  not  rectde! 
The  delusion  proves  fatal,  the  pack  on  him  gain. 

And  a  thrilling  tantivy  completes  his  dismay; 
He  starts— stands  at  bay — starts  again — all  in  vain. 

And  his  head  forms  a  trophy  to  honour  the  day. 


FROM  the  coarse  clumsy  clown,  to  his  high  polish'd 

Grace, 
From  mere  rags  to  brocade,  all  mankind  are  in  chace. 
All,  all,  mount  their  hobbies,  and  thro'  life's  short  day. 
After  fame,  wealth,  or  pleasure,  cry  hark !  hark  away ! 

Chorus. 
Hark  away  is  the  word,  passion  sounds  her  sweet  horn, 
And  mortals  too  often  leave  reason  forlorn. 

From  virtue's  fair  heights,  to  the  deep  glens  of  shame. 
View  the  wily  seducer  pursuing  his  game; 
She  doubles,  she  pauses,  and  then  'tis  all  o'er. 
For  the  maid  who  once  pauses  must  live  to  deplore. 
Hark  away,  &c. 

Mock  patriots,  while  thund'ring  aloud  in  debate. 
In  fancy  are  chacing  some  office  of  state. 
And  courtiers  who  grin  at  such  paltry  grimace. 
Oft  hunt  for  expedients  to  keep  their  dear  place* 
Hark  away,  &c. 
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The  rough  son  of  Neptune  hunts  wealth  on  the  seas, 
In  hopes  to  come  to,  in  the  harbour  of  ease. 
And  when  crimson  war  makes  the  nations  all  mourn. 
Why,  he  hunts  Britain's  foes — oris  chac'd  in  his  turn. 
Hark  away,  &c. 

Behold  how  the  miser  keeps  int'rest  in  view. 
Nor  till  thrown  in  the  dirt,  will  he  cease  to  pursue  3 
View  the  trader  hunt  orders,  tho'  oft  'tis  well  known, 
He  must  mount  the  dun  horse  in  pursuit  of  his  own. 
Hark  away,  &c. 

Thus  the  world's  a  wide  forest,  abounding  with  game, 
Where  we  dash  with  wild  hope  after  wealth,  pleasure, 

and  fame ; 
For  as  children  chace  rainbows,  so  day  after  day, 
Tho'  we  find  all  delusion,  we  cry,  hark  away! 
Hark  away,  &c. 


FULL  sorely  had  the  wint'ry  blast, 
The  Flixton  Wold  assail'd  : 

And  men  and  dogs,  in  snow  held  fast. 
Their  prowess  lost  bewail'd. 

At  length,  all  on  a  day  in  March, 
The  Hawking  Colonel  came: 

His  cap  was  green  :  his  look  was  arch; 
His  spirits  in  a  flame. 
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And  oaths  of  size  and  make  seven-fold. 

The  gallant  Colonel  sware ; 
And  vow'd  each  Hare  upon  the  Wold, 

Should  know  that  he  was  there. 

And  with  him  came  a  gallant  crew. 

For  feats  of  coursing  fam'd  ; 
A  band  more  gay  you  could  not  view. 

The  Flixton  Club  'twas  nam'd. 

And  when  the  Colonel's  dogs  so  stout. 

The  hares  had  gi\en  a  dressing] 
The  Colonel  drove  his  men  about. 

And  gave  the  mob  his  blessing. 

At  last  the  day  of  trial  came, 

The  Colonel's  pride  was  up; 
Six  gallant  dogs  of  equal  fame, 

Contending  for  the  Cup ! 

The  Colonel  rode;  the  greyhounds  ran  ; 

The  hare,  she  almost  flew  : 
When — ioi  came  Langley's  serving-man, 

To  say — a  word  or  two. 

"  What  ho  !  what  ho  !"  John  Thompson  cried, 
"  What  here  !  my  old  encroacher  !" 

And  then — to  dash  the  Colonel's  pride. 
He  damn'd  him—"  for  a  poacher  !" 
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The  reins  fell  from  the  Colonel's  thumb, 

The  blood  flew  in  his  cheek  : 
The  President  himself  being  dumb. 

The  Club  they  could  not  speak. 

John  Thompson  then  grew  livelier  still. 

And  like  a  cock  in  feather; 
He  boldly  gave  another  pill — 

And — "  damn'd  them  all  together." 

Then  first — Sir  Thomas,  anger  full, 

Rais'd  up  his  seven-inch  stick  ; 
And  would  have  crack'd  John  Thompson's  scull. 

But  it  was  far  too  thick. 

"Whips!  whips!  O  whips!"  George  Parkhurst  cried, 

"  Let's  give  the  dogs  a  course  !" 
"  Whips — whips — O  whips  !"  the  hills  replied — 

Dog-leaders,  foot  and  horse. 

On  Leslie  rush'd — for  driving  fam'd. 

And  threw  his  whip  cord  in: 
It  fell  where  it  need  not  be  nam'd. 

And  with  it  took  the  skin. 

Away  flew  Thompson  smarting  sore, 

The  meeting  gave  a  holloa  i 
He  was  the  hare  to  fly  before. 

And  they  the  dogs  to  follow. 
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Then  join'd  Lord  Grey  the  pleasant  sport. 
For  who  could  say  him,  *'  No  !" 

Fiery  his  horse,  his  whip  but  short. 
But  yet,  "  He'd  have  a  go." 

Then  on  he  dash'd  ;  nor  Stop  nor  fear, 

Urging  his  well-bred  steed; 
To  see  this  Peer  so  gay  appear. 

It  was  a  go  indeed  ! 

Next  follow'd  Trapps  of  powerful  size, 

Prepar'd  to  crush  the  foe; 
But  whip  and  spur  in  vain  h*  tries. 

His  horse  was  deadly  slow. 

"  Lay  on,"  he  cried,  "  my  merry  boys  all, 

"  For  1  no  sport  can  see  ; 
•'  For  tho'  I'm  strong,  my  horse  is  small, 

"  So  give  one  cut  for  me." 

John  Thompson  had  a  hack  of  speed. 

And  he  the  spur  could  ply ; 
Yet  Boynton,  on  a  Jupiter  steed. 

Soon  tipt  him  the  go-by  ! 

Then  came  the  pelting  of  the  storm, 

The  whips  began  to  play: 
The  child  may  rue  that  was  unborn. 

The  whipping  of  that  day. 
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Then  prosper  long  the  Flixton  sport, 
Renown'd  in  Coursing  story  ; 

And  when  all  other  game  falls  short. 
May  such  game  rise  before  you! 


Recitative,  accompanitd. 
FAIR  Venus  left  her  blest  abodes,  they  say. 
And  to  the  woodlands  once  piirsu'd  her  way; 
There  sought  Diana,  and  in  cooling  strains. 
She  thus  implor'd  the  queen  of  woodland  plains. 
Air. 
The  chace'sjoys  I  wish  to  know. 

Like  Dian  to  be  drest; 
With  thee,  thro'  toils  O  let  me  go 

A  huntress  all  confest : 
Take,  take  me  in  thy  cheerful  train. 

Let  Cupid  share  the  day; 
I  long  to  hunt  o'er  wood  and  plain. 
O'er  hills  and  far  away. 
Air. 
Forbear  to  ask  me,  queen  of  love, 

(Diana  quickly  replies), 
Oh  !  hie  thee,  to  thy  Paphian  grove, 
To  taste  of  softer  joys. 

Our  din  would  hurt  thy  tender  ear. 

Thy  feet  are  slow  of  pace : 
Our  toils  would  fill  thy  heart  with  fear. 

Forego  the  fatal  chace. 
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Keep,  keep  thee  with  thy  sons  away, 

Nor  urge  the  suit  in  vain ; 
No  more  my  nymphs  would  own  my  sway. 

If  love  should  join  my  train. 


FROM  the  fall  of  the  dew  to  Aurora's  bright  birth. 
There's  nothing  but  hunting  by  mortals  on  earth; 
Bucks,  peers,  pocts,andpeasants,togetherwilljumbIe, 
If  baulkt  in  their  view,  good  lord  how  they  grumble. 

Chorus. 
But  the  sports  of  the  field,  by  me  are  prefer'd. 
Where  horns,  horses,  and  huntsmen,  together   are 

heard; 
Tantivy,  tantivy,  fills  the  Welkin  around. 
And  tantivy  is  echo'd  by  the  yelps  of  the  hound. 

The  Lawyer  that's  mark'd  with  deceit  in  his  face. 
The  Doctor  too  see  all  trick  and  grimace; 
At  the  sound  of  the  gold,  can  prove  black  is  white. 
Will  hunt  for  a  fee'  till  they  ride  down  the  night. 
But  the  sports,  &c. 

See  the  brave  Soldier  danger  madly  pursuing, 
For  youth  of  sixteen  cold  sixty  is  wooing; 
'Tis  int'rest  unites  this  jumble  together. 
And  money's  a  game  wjll  be  foUow'd  for  ever. 
But  the  sports,  &c. 
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Far  away  from  the  noise  and  deceptions  of  trade. 
Through  the  rude  winding  paths  by  sin)plicity  made, 
I  take  me  at  morn,  as  the  day  star  appears. 
And    the    lark  from    above  with    his  song   sweetly 

cheers: 
By  the  swift  winding  Lea,  full  of  rapture  I  tread, 
On  the  gay  painted  carpets  kind  nature  has  spread. 


As  my  float  down  the  current  goes  dancing  along, 
I  muse  with  my  pastime,  and  this  is  my  song: 
That  bright  coloured  object  I  follow  so  free. 
Reminds  me  of  things  once  familiar  to  me; 
So  dances  the  fjail  one,  fond  youth  to  invite. 
Who  forgetting  the  hook,  is  the  gudgeon  to  bite. 

Like  my Jloat  is  false  friendship,  it  flatters  the  eye. 
Till  the  hook  of  deceit  gives  pretension  the  lie. 
Like  my  Jloat  is  the  law-tribe,  they  tempt  to  pursue. 
And  promise  success  with  the  game  still  in  view; 
Trout  like  you're  trick'd  to  swallow  the  bait. 
To  be  prick'd  by  the  hook,  and  repent  when  too  late. 

Like  my  Jloat  for  a  moment's  the  gay  shooting  hair. 
On  pleasure's  smooth  stream  gliding  down  without 

care; 
The  sharp  pike  voracitij  drawn  by  the  bait. 
Too  eagerly  swallows  the  blockhead's  estate. 
No  art  can  relieve  for  the  crime  of  his  jaw. 
And  veracity's  hook'd  by  the  skill  of  the  law. 
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With  a  thousand  deceptions  my  float  may  compare. 
The  trader  so  smiling,  but  smiles  to  ensnare; 
But  hence  with  the  trifle,  in  time  he  may  fall. 
By  the  hook  of  the  frail  one,  wlio  angles  for  all. 
False  friends,  and  curs'd  law,  most  earnest  I  crave. 
To  escape,  till  time  shews  mc  the  way  to  my  grave. 

Full  smooth  as  the  current,  my  life  let  it  flow. 
And  my  breast  ever  yield  to  humanity's  glow; 
May  my  way  in  society  ever  be  fair. 
And  not  like  my  bait,  invite  to  ensnare. 
Then  ev'ry  Piscator  this  tale  shall  report, 
An  Angler  is  gone  to  Elysium  for  sport. 


GIVE  round  the  word,  dismount,  dismount ! 

While  echo'd  by  the  sprightly  horn. 
The  toils  and  pleasures  we  recount, 

Of  this  sweet  health-inspiring  morn. 

Chorus. 
'Twas  glorious  sport !  none  e'er  did  lag, 
Nor  drew  amiss,  nor  made  a  stand. 
But  all  as  firmly  kept  their  pace, 
As  had  Actason  been  the  stag. 
And  we  had  hunted  by  command 
Of  the  Goddess  of  the  chace. 
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The  hounds  were  out,  and  snufF'd  the  air. 
And  scarce  had  reach'd  the  appointed  spot. 

But,  pleas'd  they  heard,  a  layer,  a  layer  ! 
And  presently  drew  on  the  slot. 

'Twas  glorious  sport,  &c 

And  now  o'er  yonder  plain  he  fleets. 

The  deep-mouth'd  hounds  begin  to  bawl; 

And  echo  note  for  note  repeats, 

While  sprightly  horns  resound  a  call. 

'Twas  glorious  sport,  &c. 

And  now  the  stag  has  lost  his  pace. 

And  while  war-haunch,  the  huntsman  cries; 
His  bosom  swells,  tears  vvet  his  face. 
He  pants,  he  struggles,  and  he  dies. 

'Twas  glorious  sport,  &c, 


GENTLE  dawn  all  hail  to  thee  ! 

Leave,  ye  bucks,  your  beds  of  down  ; 
Jovial  chace  come  join  with  me. 

Sport  that  kings  have  deign'd  to  own. 
At  sound  of  the  horn,  sweet  and  clear  as  abel 
Hark  !  echo  awaken'd,  abandons  her  cell. 

Op'ning  hounds  the  courser  hears. 
Restless  snorts,  and  paws  the  ground; 

See,  he  pricks  his  eager  ears. 

Longs  o'er  hills  and  dales  to  bound. 
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And  now  is  unkennel'd  the  gay  frolick  pack. 
The  sight  crowns  true  sportsmen  with  all  that  they 
lack. 

Thrown  off  now,  the  dogs  are  spread. 

See,  with  instinct,  next  to  sense. 
How  they  try  the  flow'ry  mead. 

And  dash  the  pearly  dew-drops  thence. 
Hark  to  little  Dinah,  that  never  did  fail. 
She  opens  ! — Hark  to  her,  we're  sure  of  her  tale. 

In  her  form,  see  where  puss  lies. 

Drive  her  off,  and  lay  them  in ; 
Now,  now,  now, — away  she  flies,— 

O!  of  dogs! the  noble  din  ! 

And  now  with  our  shouts,  the  groves  and  woods  ring. 
And  each  hunter,  at  heart,  is  as  great  as  a  king. 

Five  barr'd  gates  oppose  in  vain. 

Lads  of  mettle  will  pursue ; 
Clifts  nor  pits  can  check  the  rein. 
And  see  the  tir'd  game's  in  view  ! 
O'er  yon  piece  of  turnips  how  weakly  she  flies. 
She  pants,  we're  up  with  her ! — by  Ringwood  she  dies ! 


GOD  prosper  long  our  noble  King, 
And  the  noble  house  of  B — rt — e. 

And  give  you  patience  while  I  sing. 
Of  a  jovial  hunting  party  ! 
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To  drive  the  foxes  from  their  holes,  ' 

They  ride  with  might  and  main  ; 
x\nd  when  they've  kiil'd  them,  o'er  their  bowls, 

Thrice  do  they  slay  the  slain. 

Brave  Peregrine,*  for  sporting  fam'd, 

And  fam'd  for  drinking  eke, 
Vow'd  he  would  hunt  the  country  thro'. 

Six  days  in  ev'ry  week. 

Nor  ditch  so  deep,  nor  hedge  so  high, 

His  purpose  should  prevent : 
Then  came  these  tidings  speedily. 

Unto  the  Shrieve  of  Kent. 

(His  prowess  in  the  chace  did  shine. 

And  he  join'd  with  one  accord 
In  toping  too  with  Peregrine; 

And  his  name  was  Johnny  W d.) 

When  as  the  Shrieve  these  tidings  heard. 

Forthwith  he  did  resort 
To  Yattendon,t  but  'ere  he  stirr'd, 

He  drank  three  gills  of  port. 


*  The  Hon.  Captain  Peregrine  B— -rt- 
t  The  residence  of  the  Captain 
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And  with  him  scores  of  sportsmen  stout, 

All  topers  of  great  might. 
Who  many  a  flask  had  emptied  out. 

Of  red  wine  and  of  white. 

True  sportsmen  know  not  dread  nor  fear. 
Each  rides,  when  once  the  saddle  in. 

As  if  he  had  a  neck  to  spare. 
Just  like  the  Swan  in  Lad-lane. 

With  wide-stretch'd  throats  the  hounds  pursue, 
With  shouts  the  huntsmen  cheer  'em, 

The  Welkin  rings,  and  he  may  rue. 
That  has  two  ears  to  hear  'em. 

"  What  stays  John  W d,"  quoth  Peregrine, 

*'  Erst  wont  to  lead  our  van  ? 
"  Should  he  this  hunting-match  decline, 

"  I  have  mistook  my  man : 

*•  For,  tho'  he  wields  the  Sheriff's  wand, 

"  He  never  cares  a  rush 
"  Who  tends  the  Courts  aud  long-rob'd  band, 

"  Shew  him  the  Fox's  Brush  !" 

When  thus  the  whipper-in  bespake 

His  anxious  Lord  :  "  I  trow 
"  The  Sheriff  comes  thro'  yonder  brake, 

"  For  I  hear  his  tally-ho. 
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*'  With  Kentish  men  on  either  side, 
"  Bold  blades,  in  buck-skin  breech'd  j 

"  Look  there.  Sir,  you  may  see  'em  ride, 
"  As  if  they  were  bewitch'd  1" 

Eftsoons,  'ere  he  had  told  his  tale. 

The  Sheriff's  voice  they  hear: 
"  Where's  Peregrine,  who  Jockies  hail, 

"  Full  brother  to  a  *  peer  ?" 

"  Welcome,  brave  W d ! — Lo,  here  am  I ! 

The  gallants — rt — e  cried: 
*'  Keep  pace  with  us,  and  if  thou  can'st, 

"  While  we  a  hunting  ride !" 

"  Beshrew  my  soul,"  the  Shrieve  rejoin'd. 

And  gave  his  steed  the  rein, 
"  Who  rides  a  race  with  me,  behind 

"  Forever sha'.l  remain." 

A  Black-coat  then  the  Shrieve  address'd  : 
(Such  Black-coat  there  is  scarce  one), 

*'  I'll  put  thee,  Sheriff,  to  the  test, 
"  Tho'  but  an  Oxford  Parson. 


*  A  dependant  Brother  of  the  Turf,  is  known  to  have  addressed  a 
Letter  to  him  thus  •.— 

To  his  Honour, 

P.  B— rt— e,  Esq. 
f>.Ul  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Ab— n?d— n- 
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"  For  I  with  thee  will  ride  and  race, 

"  Or  any  in  the  land, 
"  And  ever  swallow  glass  for  glass, 

**  While  I  can  sit  or  stand." 

They  urg'd  their  hacknies  on  amain. 
With  spurs  of  Woodstock  steel. 

Until  the  blood,  like  drops  of  rain, 
Bedew'd  each  sportsman's  heel. 

His  loss  of  leather  bitterly. 

Shall  rue  full  many  a  man, 
Till  he  to  Rumford  ride,  to  be 

New-bottom'd  spick  and  span. 

For  in  the  West  the  Sun  was  set, 
'Ere  they  the  chace  gave  o'er: 

Then  did  they  all  their  whistles  wet. 
With  brandy-punch  galore. 

Port  too  they  quafif'd  and  humming  beer, 

Brew'd  all  in  shire  of  Berks : 
And  then  (thank  God  I  was  not  there). 

They  sang  like  Parish  Clerks. 

They  storm'd  the  cellar,  left  each  bin 

Its  ravish'd  flasks  to  mourn ; 
But  spar'd  the  small  beer  kilderkin : 

(They  were  at  Highgate  sworn). 
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The  liquor  mounted  in  their  pates ; 

Then  had  their  brains  been  drown'd, 
In  pates  of  jovial  Fox-hunters, 

If  brains  were  to  be  found. 

C — ch— II  drank  bumpers  to  his  girl. 
And  challeng'd  all  the  board; 

B — rt — e,  full  brother  to  an  Earl, 
Got  drunk  as  any  Lord. 

Alack  it  was  a  grief  I  trow, 

And  pity  to  behold; 
Each  Foxhunter,  like  David's  sow, 

About  the  parlour  roll'd  ! 

With  the  High-Sheriff  sprawling  laid, 
Renown'd  Sir  Naib — o  D — th, 

Noah*  a  second  deluge  made 
The  table  underneath. 

With  Pottinger  and  Matthews  there, 

Yeomen  of  good  account. 
Honest  Jack  P — 11 — y  from  his  chair. 

For  drinking  could  not  mount. 


*  John  Honcywood,  a  Berkshire  Farmer,  honoured   by  the  hunt 
vith  this  patriarchial  appellation, 
H2 
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Charles  W — Ik — r  too  of  Magdalen, 

Ah,  maudlin  ripe  was  he! 
Ned  C — ny — rs,  for  good  breeding  fam'd. 

Yet  sober  could  not  be. 

Of  Thomas  Cole,*  a  lad  of  spunk. 

The  fate  my  Muse  bemoans : 
When  his  legs  fail'd  him,  he  got  drunk. 

Upon  his  marrow  bones. 

And  sooth  to  say,  no  squire  nor  knight. 

Who  wore  on  heel  a  spur; 
Could  keep  his  seat  or  stand  upright. 

Save  Sir  John  G — rd — n — r. 

(Ne'er  shall  we  see  his  peer  again, 

None  like  him  now  there  be! 
He  drank  to  death  five  Aldermen, 

And  Oxford  taylors  three.) 

Full  many  a  pretty  damsel  speeds. 

To  fetch  them  home  next  day  ; 
They  kiss'd,  and  wash'd,  and  comb'd  their  heads. 

And  job'd  them  all  the  way. 


Captain  B — rt— 's  head  groom , 
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When  tidings  to  Lord  Ab — ngd — n. 
Were  wrote  with  pen  and  ink, 

That  Peregrine  at  Yattenden, 
Was  overcome  with  drink. 

His  lordship  strumm'd  his  fiddle-string. 
And  he  sung  with  merry  glee  ; 

Huzza !  of  Fiddlers  I'm  the  king, 
The  king  of  Fuddlers  he ! 

Long  live  all  Sheriffs  like  the  W— ds. 

To  execute  the  Foxes, 
And  send  us  store  of  fiddling  Lords ! — 

Amen  '.—replied  our  Doxies. 

And  eke  God  save  our  noble  King, 
And  the  noble  house  of  B — rt — e  ! 

And  we'll  drink,  hunt,  fiddle,  and  sing. 
And  a  fig  for  Bonaparte. 


HOW  reviving  to  breathe  the  fresh  breeze  of  the  morn. 
And  brush  the  light  dews  from  the  bramble  and  thorn. 
Whilst  the  voice  of  each  dog  calls  the  huntsman  away, 
To  join  his  shrill  echo,  and  welcome  the  day. 
With  hounds  and  with  horns,  to  the  woodlands  repair, 
The  joy  of  the  chace  is  the  physic  of  care; 
And  as  still  to  the  Welkin  we  thunder  applause. 
All  nature  rejoices,  and  joins  in  our  cause. 
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Now  rising  in  clouds  let  us  scent  the  strong  gale, 
Tiiat  gives  us  fresh  spirits  and  health  to  exhale  ^ 
Whilst   the   sun   with    new   glories  and  splendour 

serene. 
Inspires  every  heart  and  enlivens  the  scene. 
And  see  the  sly  fox  thro'  the  forest  rebound. 
Encircle  the  vale  and  redouble  his  ground; 
Hark!  hark!  to  old  Ringwood,  despairing  he  flies. 
The  horns  sound  the  signal;— He  struggles  and  dies. 


HARK,  hark,  jolly  sportsmen,  awhile  to  my  tale, 
"Which  to  claim  your  attention,  I'm  sure  cannot  fail, 
'Tis  of  lads,  and  of  horses,  and  dogs,  that  ne'er  tire. 
O'er  stone- walls  and  hedges,  thro'  dale,  bog,  and  briar. 
A  pack  of  such  hounds,  and  a  set  of  such  men, 
'Tis  a  chance  if  ever  you  meet  with  again ; 
Had  Nimrod  the  mightiest  of  hunters  been  there, 
'Fore  George  he'd  have  shook  like  an  aspin  for  fear. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  forty  and  four. 
The  fifth  of  December,  I  think  'twas  no  more. 
At  five  in  the  morning,  by  most  of  the  clocks. 
We  rode  from  Killruddery,  in  search  of  a  fox. 
The  Laughlin's-town  landlord,  the  bold  Owen  Bray, 
And  'Squire  Adair  sure  were  with  us  that  day, 
Joe  Debil,  Hall  Preston,  that  huntsman  so  stout, 
Dick  Holmes,  a  few  others,  and  so  we  set  out. 
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We  cast  off  our  hounds  for  an  hour  or  more. 

When  Wanton  set  up  a  most  tuneable  roar, 

Mark  to  Wanton,  cry'd  Joe,  and  the  rest  were  not 

slack. 
For  Wanton's  no  trifler  esteem'd  in  the  pack. 
Old  Bonny  and  Colliers  came  readily  in. 
And  every  hound  join'd  in  the  musical  din ; 
Had  Diana  been  there  she'd  been  pleas'd  to  the  life. 
And  one  of  the  lads  got  a  goddess  to  wife. 

Ten  minutes  past  nine,  was  the  time  of  the  day, 
W^hen  Reynard  broke  cover,  and  this  was  his  way, 
As  strong  from  Killegar,  as  tho'  he  could  fear  none. 
Away  he  brush'd  round  by  the  house  of  Kilternan, 
To  Carrickmines  thence,  and  to  Cherry  wood  then. 
Steep  Shank-hill  he  climb'd,  and  to  Ballymanglen  ; 
Braw  commons  he  cross'd,  leap't  Lord   Angksea's 

wall. 
And  seem'd  to  say,  little  I  value  you  all. 

He  ran  Bush's  grove,  up  to  Carbury  Byrns, 

Joe  Debil,  Hall  Preston,  kept  leading  by  turns, 

The  earth  it  was  open,  yet  he  was  so  stout, 

Tho'  he  might  have  got  in,  yet  he  chose  to  keep  out. 

To  Malpas  high-hills,  was  the  way  then  he  flew. 

At  Dalkeystone  common  we  had  him  in  view  ; 

He  drove  on  by  Bullock,  through  shrub  Glanagery, 

And  so  on  to  Moantown,  where  Laurey  grew  weary. 
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Thro'  Rochestown-wood,  like  an  arrow  he  pass'd, 
And  came  to  the  steep-hills  of  Dalkey  at  last  j 
There  gallantly  plung'd  himself  into  the  sea. 
And  said  in  his  heart  sure  none  dare  follow  me. 
But  soon  to  his  cost  he  perceived  that  no  bounds, 
Could  stop  the  pursuit  of  the  staunch  mettl'd  hounds; 
His  policy  here,  did  not  serve  him  a  rush. 
Five  couple  of  hounds  were  hard  at  bis  brush. 

To  recover  the  shore,  then  again  was  his  drift, 
But  'ere  he  could  reach  to  the  top  of  the  clift. 
He  found  both  of  speed  and  of  cunning  a  lack. 
Being  waj^-laid,  and  kill'd  by  the  rest  of  the  pack. 
At  his  death  there  were  present  the  lads  that  I've 

sung. 
Save  Laurey,  who  riding  a  garran  was  flung; 
Thus  ended,  at  last,  a  most  desperate  chace. 
That  held  us  five  hours  and  ten  minutes  space. 

We  return'd  to  Killruddery's  plentiful  board, 
Where  dwells  hospitality,  truth,  and  my  lord. 
We  talk'd  o'er  the  chace,  and  we  toasted  the  health. 
Of  the  man  that  ne'er  varied  for  places  of  wealth. 
Owen  Bray  baulk'd  a  leap,  says  Hall  Preston  'twas 

queer, 
'Twas  shameful,  cry'd  Jack,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  j 
Said  Preston  I  halloo'd,  get  on,  tho'  you  fall, 
"  Or  I'll  leap  over  you,  your  blind  gelding  and  all." 
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Each  glass  was  adapted  to  freedom  and  sport. 
For  party  affairs,  weie  consign'd  to  the  court; 
Thus  we  finish'd  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  night, 
In  gay  flowing  bumpers,  and  social  delight. 
Then  till  the  next  meeting,  bid  farewel  to  each  brother, 
So  some  they  went  one  way,  and  some  went  another; 
As  Phoebus  befriended  our  earlier  roam, 
So  Luna  took  care  in  conducting  us  home. 


Hx\RK  away,  my  brave  boys,  to  the  cry  of  the  hounds, 
How  blythsome  o'er  hill  and  thro'  dale ; 

Sweet  echo  delighted,  the  music  lesounds, 
And  wafts  it  o'er  mountain  and  dale. 
Chorus. 

Mellow  sounds  the  blyth  horn, 

In  the  morning  so  gay. 

And  echo,  delighted,  cries  hark  !  hark  away. 

Then  haste,  hasteaway,'tis  the  enlivening  view  hollow, 
See  Reynard  breaks  cover  iind  flies. 

The  hounds  true  to  scent  his  track  quickly  follow. 
And  loud  tallyhoes  rend  the  skies. 

Mellow  sounds,  &c. 

Then  leave  to  dull  care  all  the  sons  of  the  day. 
Let  them  labour  and  toil  while  we  follow; 
The  sweet  swelling  cry  of  the  musical  hound. 
And  the  voice  of  the  huntsman's  sweet  hollow. 
Mellow  sounds,  &c. 
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HARK  the  horn  from  the  valley  how  lively  it  peals. 
And  beats  from  the  caverns  around  to  the  hills  ; 
How  sweetly  does  echo  repeat  her  own  mocks. 
How  melting  the  murmur  that  dies  in  the  rocks. 
Each  note  is  a  warning  to  join  the  career. 
And  a  signal  inviting  the  sun  to  appear. 

Behold  in  the  east,  the  clouds  sever'd  with  light. 
How  glorious  the  prospect  that  bursts  on  the  sight; 
A  tumult  of  gladness  plays  round  the  warm  heart. 
And  the  spirit  of  extacy  throbs  in  each  part; 
The  air  courts  the  sense  as  it  steals  o'er  the  field, 
Enrich'd  with  the  fragrance  the  rose-thickets  yield. 

On  his  roost  the  shrill  cock,  early  herald  of  morn. 
Flaps  his   wings  and   proclaims  the  sun's  welcome 

return; 
The  lark   mounting  sings,  and   the  sweet-warbling 

thrush. 
Her  dulcet  song  carols  from  low  hawthorn  bush : 
For  the  op'ning  the  coursers  impatiently  pant. 
And  the  deep  scented  hound  longs  the  onset  to  chant. 

But  see  from  his  covert,  the  fox  slowly  creep. 
And  steal  leering  backward  along  the  wood's  steep, 
That  holla  proclaims  him  discover'd  !  he  sees 
Flight's  the  refuge  remaining,  and  runs  with   the 

breeze: 
Away  in  pursuit! — we'll  his  vestiges  trace. 
And  mix  with  the  clamours  that  chorus  the  chace. 
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HARK  away  hunter  !  the  morn  is  arisen. 
Fair  lie  the  fields  and  the  forests  to  view; 

Safely  the  fox  we  have  barr'd  from  his  prison. 
Rise  from  your  bed,  and  with  ardour  pursue. 

In  vain  let  the  cold  and  the  comfortless  morning. 
Loudly  give  notice  to  keep  within  door; 

Lavish  of  health,  in  contempt  of  the  warning. 
Call  for  your  horse,  though  the  tempest  may  roar. 

Hardily  brave  it,  all  danger  despising, 
Great  is  the  soul  which  no  peril  can  fear; 

And  the  merry   ton'd  horn,  and  the  sun  when   up-^ 
rising, 
The  cold  and  the  comfortless  morning  will  cheer. 

Yet  hear  me,  gay  hunter !  if  ever  reflection 

Should  steal  through  your  heart  when  the  day  is 
o'erpast; 

Ah  !  then  let  the  force  of  one  moral  conviction. 
Remind  you  each  morning  may  rise  as  your  last. 

And  when  your  prey,  near  exhausted,  is  flying. 
Remember — your  breath  is  as  fleeting  as  his ; 

And  while  on  the  ground  he  lies  throbbing  and  dying. 
Ask — When  comes  the  moment  that  brings  me  to 
this? 
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HARK,  hark,  from  the  woodlands,  the  loud  swelling 
"        horn. 

Invites  to  the  sports  of  the  chace. 
How  ruddy,  how  bright,  and  chearful  the  morn, 

How  healthy  and  blooming  each  face. 

To  the  grove  with  Diana,  I'll  hasten  away, 

Nor  lose  the  delights  of  the  morn, 
The  hounds  are  all  out,  hark  forward,  away, 

While  echo  replies  to  the  horn. 

Gay  health  still  attends  thro'  the  sports  of  the  field. 

O'er  mountain  and  valley  we  go; 
The  joy  of  the  chace,  health  and  pleasure  can  yield, 

No  wishes  beyond  it  we  know. 

To  the  grove,  &c. 

Our  innocent  pastimes  each  virgin  may  share. 

And  the  censure  of  envy  defy. 
While  Cupid  soon  follow'd  by  grief  and  despair, 
^The  blessings  of  youth  would  destroy. 

To  the  grove,  &c. 


HARK  forward,  away  !    my  brave  boys  to  the  chace, 
To  share  in  the  bliss,  air  and  exercise -yield; 

The  sweet  rosy  morn  breaks  on  us  a  pace. 
And  invites  to  the  rapt'rous  joys  of  the  field. 
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Hark!  hark!  from  the  woodlands,  what  rapture  re- 
sounds. 
It  is  echo  repeating  the  cry  of  the  hounds ; 

'Tis  echo,  ho!  ho  ! 
Hark  forward— Tantivy— Hilly  ho  — Hilly   ho— O 
Yoix!  Yoix ! 

Hark  forward,  ho!  ho! 

The  Fox  is  unkennell'd,  the  uplands  he  tries, 
Now  strains  up  the  hill — now  sinks  in  the  vale; 
As  swift  as  the  wind  o'er  the  meadows  he  flies. 

Yet  his  strength  and  his  cunning  will  nothing  avail. 
Hark  !  hark !  Sec.  &c. 

In  this  sport  we  attain  ev'ry  blessing  in  life. 

Health,  peace,  and  contentment,  for  ever  attend  ; 

At  eve  we  return  to  a  sweetheart  or  wife. 
And  love  crowns  the  joy  of  our  bottle  and  friend. 
Hark  i  hark !  &c.  &c. 


HARK!  hark!  the  joy-inspiring  horn, 
Salutes  the  early  rising  morn. 

And  echoes  thro'  the  dale ; 
With  clamourous  peals  the  hills  resound. 
The  hounds  quick  scented  scour  the  ground, 

And  snuft'the  fragrant  gale. 
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No  gates  nor  hedges  can  impede. 
The  brisk  high-mettled,  starting  steed. 

The  jovial  pack  pursue ; 
Like  lightning  darting  o'er  the  plains. 
The  distant  hills  with  speed  he  gains. 

And  sees  the  game  in  view. 

Her  path  the  timid  hare  forsakes, 
And  to  the  copse  for  shelter  makes, 

There  pants  awhile  for  breath ; 
When  now  the  noise  alarms  her  ear. 
Her  haunts  descry'd  her  fate  is  near. 

She  sees  approaching  death. 

Directed  by  the  well  known  breeze, 
The  hounds  their  trembling  victim  seize, 

She  faints,  she  falls,  she  dies ; 
The  distant  coursers  now  come  in. 
And  join  the  loud  triumphant  din, 

Till  echo  rends  the  skies. 


HOW  pleasing  we  find  the  gay  sports  of  the  field  ! 

While  through  the  vales  we're  bounding, 

The  hills  our  cries  resounding, 
The  musical  chace  all  its  pleasure  does  yield. 
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How  delightful  the  pause  when  the  stag  stood  at  bay! 

But  when  his  flight  renewing. 

Again  we  were  pursuing. 
Till  we  crown'd  with  success  the  sports  of  the  day. 


HOW  smooth  glides  the  stream  the  gay  meadows 

along ! 
The  birds !  how  delightful  and  tuneful  their  song ; 
How  Flora  the  meads  with  her  gifts  doth  adorn. 
The  violet,  the  rose,  and  the  fair  blooming  thorn  ; 
And,  hark  !  still  to  heighten  the  joys  of  this  place. 
The  sound  of  the  horn  speaks  the  hounds  are  in  chace. 

See  over  yon  clover  the  Hare  swiftly  flies, 
And  the  hunters  pursue  her  with  clamourous  cries; 
Haste,  haste  then  away,  let  us  join  in  the  sport, 
Leap  the  banks,  fly  the  gates,  to  yon  covert  resort; 
There  trembling  she  lies,  panting,  gasping  for  breath! 
Let's  follow  with  speed,  to  be  in  at  the  death  ! 

'Tis  done — she  is  breathless !  now  home  we  repair, 
While  loud  peals  triumphant  resound  thro'  the  airj 
Not  a  hill,  or  a  vale,  or  a  cavern  around. 
Where  echo  resides,  but  repeats  the  glad  sound; 
While  Phoebus  well  pleas'd,  the  gay  prospect  survey, 
And  streaks  the  fair  morn  with  his  brightest  of  rays. 
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Thus  bless'd  with  the  pleasures  the  country  affords. 
Content  in  our  stations,  more  happy  than  Lords  j 
With  hearts  true  and  loyal,  we  merrily  sing, 
Not  troubled  with  cares  from  ambition  that  spring; 
While  the  courtier  is  eager  in  hunting  a  place. 
We  jocundly  join  in  the  sports  of  the  chace. 


HARK,  harlc  to  the  sound  of  the  sweet-winding  horn, 
It  invites  to  the  chace  and  awakens  the  morn ; 

Hark,  &^. 
Diana  leads  forward  o'er  mountain  and  plain, 
While  echo  enraptur'd  repeats  the  blithe  strain. 

Diana,  &c. 

While  Bacchus  deprives  us  of  reason  and  wealth, 
The  sports  of  the  field  give  both  pleasure  and  health; 
Such  innocent  pastimes  ensure  us  all  joys, 
Where  no  bus'ness  disturbs,  no  malice  destroys; 
Diana  leads  forward  o'er  mountain  and  plain. 
While  echo  enraptur'd  repeats  the  blithe  strain. 
Diana,  &c. 


HARK  !    the  loud-tuning  horn  bids  the  sportsman 
prepare. 

And  the  hounds  woo  him  forth  to  the  lawn; 
The  huntsman  proclaims  that  the  morning  is  fair, 

And  Aurora  with  red  streaks  the  dawn. 
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With  pleasure  he  hearkens  the  heart-soothing  chear, 
Shakes  Morpheus  and  slumber  away; 

While  joyful  he  starts,  and  with  speed  doth  appear, 
The  foremost  to  welcome  the  day. 

With  the  horn's  jolly  clangor  he  quickens  the  chace, 

And  fills  all  the  vale  with  his  joys; 
While  his  pleasure,  full  glowing,  enlivens  his  face. 

And  the  hounds  in  full  concert  rejoice. 

From  the  sportsman,  ye  drones,  you  may  learn  how 
to  live. 

Exempted  from  pain  or  disease; 
He'll  shew,  that  the  fields  and  the  meadows  will  give 

That  health  which  you  barter  for  ease. 


HARK!  the  huntsman's  begun  to  sound  the  shrillhorn. 

Come  quickly  unkennel  the  hounds  ; 
'Tis  a  beautiful,  glittering,  golden-eyed  morn. 

We'll  chace  the  fox  over  the  grounds. 

See  yonder  sits  Reynard,  so  crafty  and  sly, 

Come  saddle  your  coursers  apace  ; 
The  hounds  have  a  scent,  and  are  all  in  full  cry. 

They  long  to  be  giving  him  chace. 
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The  Inintsmea  are  mounted,  the  steed  feels  the  spur, 

And  quickly  they  scour  it  along  ; 
Rapid  after  the  fox  runs  each  musical  cur, 

Follow,  follow,  my  boys,  is  the  song. 

O'er  mountains  and  vallies  we  skim  it  away. 

Now  Reynard's  almost  out  of  sight ; 
But  sooner  than  loose  him  we'll  spend  the  whole  day, 

In  hunting,  for  that's  our  delight. 

By  eager  pursuing,  we'll  have  him  at  last. 
He's  too  tired,  poor  rogue,  down  he  lies ; 

Now  starts  up  afresh,  and  young  Snap  has  him  fast, 
He  trembles,  kicks,  struggles,  and  dies. 


HARK,  hark  ye,  how  echoes  the  horn  in  the  vale. 
Whose  notes  do  so  sportingly  dance  on  the  gale. 
To  charm  us  to  barter,  for  ignoble  rest, 
The  joys  which  true  pleasure  can  raise  in  the  breast : 
The  morning  is  fair,  and  in  labour  with  day. 
And  the  cry  of  the  huntsman  is.  Hark,  hark  away; 
Then  wherefore  defer  we,  one  moment,  our  joys  ? 
Haste,  haste,  let's  away,  so  to  horse,  my  brave  boys. 

What  pleasure  can  equal  the  joys  of  the  chace. 
Where  meaner  delights  to  more  noble  give  place? 
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While  onward  we  press,  and  each  sorrow  defy, 

From  valley  to  valley  re-echoes  the  cry  : 

Our  joys  are  all  sterling,  no  sorrow  we  fear, 

We  bound  o'er  the  lawn,  and  lookback  on  old  Care; 

Forgetful  of  labour,  we  leap  o'er  the  mounds. 

Led  on  by  the  horn,  and  the  cry  of  the  hounds. 


HARK  !   the  chace  is  begun,  Reynard  breaks  from 
the  wood, 
Down  the  wind,  lo  !  he  dashes  along. 
While  the  dogs,  full  of  life,  strain  each  nerve  for  hi? 
blood. 
What  a  triumph,  what  joy  on  each  tongue  ! 

But  see,  they're  at  fault :  what  a  stillness  around. 

Not  a  tongue,  not  a  whisper,  no,  no! 
What  a  keenness,  what  fire  in  the  eye  of  each  hound! 

Hark  !   they  find  they've  a  view — tally-ho  ! 

Poor  Reynard  fast  yields,  they  are  close  at  his  brush, 

Ju  vain  to  escape  them  he  tries : 
All  wild  to  be  first,  with  what  ardour  they  rush. 

They  have  him — he  struggles — he  dies. 


HARK  forward  my  boys. 
While  thte  chace  now  employs, 

I  2 
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And  the  Hare  or  the  Hart  is 
Over  mountain  and  dale, 
Over  ditches  or  pale, 

Away  let  us  boldly  pursue. 


Tantaron,  &c. 


Over  bushes  and  brakes. 

Thro'  rivers  and  lakes. 
As  fleet  as  the  wind  see  we  pass  ; 

Thus  our  days  ever  gay. 

We  drive  sorrow  away, 
And  each  ev'ning  is  crown'd  with  the  glass. 
Tantaron,  &c. 

Then  follow  the  chace. 

With  the  hounds  in  full  pace, 
'Twill  enliven  the  blood  in  each  vein  ; 

Then  with  wine,  wit,  and  love, 

Ev'ry  evening  improve. 
Till  the  summit  of  joy  you  obtain. 

Tantaron,  &c 


HARK!  hark!  the  huntsman  winds  his  horn. 

And  welcomes  in  the  rosy  morn : 

The  chanting  beagles  frisk  around. 

Our  glowing  steeds  quake  to  the  sound. 
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Here,  huntsman,  cast  them  oft',  see  where 
The  fields  a  new-sprung  verdure  wear: 
With  flut'ring  hearts  the  busy  spread, 
And  snuff",  and  dash  the  dewy  mead. 

See,  swift  to  yonder  brake  they  fly, 
Hark  !   Ranter  gives  authentic  cry : 
The  op'ning  tribe  avow  the  trail, 
The  hills  repeat  a  pleasant  tale. 

Ah  !  there  she  jealous  steals  away. 

The  rav'shing  steams  her  flight  betray: 

The  well-breath'd  hounds,  light,  sweep  the  ground. 

And  groves,  and  vales,  and  rocks  resound. 

Now,  now,  my  friends,  indulge  your  steeds. 
Bound  o'er  the  fence,  and  skim  the  meads  : 
Where  now  are  cares  ?  none  here  we  find. 
They  lag  with  panting  winds  behind. 

O  happy  he  !  whose  gen-rous  steed 
Can  course  it  with  unrival'd  speed: 
He  marks,  what  dog,  sagacious  vies. 
And  justling  strains  to  win  the  prize. 

Look  !  on  that  hill  she  list'ning  pants, 
Then  doubling  foils,  her  well-known  haunts: 
Here,  here,  ye  pedants,  who  dispute. 
If  reason  guides  the  wary  brute. 
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But  now  they  press — her  fears  prevail, 
Stunii'd  with  the  din,  she  flies  the  vale: 
Hark !  hark  away  !  what  joy  to  find, 
The  lab'ring  stragglers  far  behind. 

The  weary  trav'ler  quits  his  way. 
The  ploughman  leaves  his  team  to  stray. 
The  school-boy  quick  the  concert  hears, 
And  scampering,  he  no  Busby  fears. 

Now  puss,  in  circling  mazes  flies. 
What  glorious  peals  of  music  rise  ! 
Old  Rover,  how  he  springs  away. 
To  seize  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Ah  !   there  she  reels.     See  !  see  !  in  view. 
Loud  clam'ring  murder  close  pursue; 
With  infant  screams,  she  falls  a  prey, 
And  crowns  the  painful  pleasing  day. 

Blest  be  the  night,  while  thus  we  trace 
The  triumphs  of  the  varying  chace  ! 
Let  social  raptures  crown  the  bowl. 
That  warms  the  heart — unmasks  the  soul. 


HARK  !  the  leafy  woods  resounding 
Echo  to  the  bugle-horn; 
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Swift  the  stag  with  vigour  bounding. 
Leaps  the  brake,  and  clears  the  thorn. 

Every  art  his  cunning  trying. 

Shafts  arrest  his  eager  flight ; 
High  he  leaps,  the  hounds  full  crying. 

Now  he's  vanish'd  from  our  sight. 

Twanging  bows  with  death  pursuing, 
Now  he  rears  and  turns  his  head. 

Bays  the  dogs ;  but  nought  from  ruin, 
Nought  can  save — he  falls — he's  dead. 

Sound  the  horn,  huzza  in  chorus, 
We  are  free  from  care,  my  boys; 

Rural  pleasures  lie  before  us, 

Health,  and  length,  and  strength  of  joys 


HARK  !  gentle  Jane,  the  huntsman's  horn 

Now  chides  my  long  delay; 
Mark,  cries  Jane,  see  the  hazy  morn 

Proclaims  the  cheerless  day. 
To  hunt  the  stag,  the  fox,  the  hare. 

Fresh  health  these  sports  impart. 
Cries  Jane,  dear  John,  O  pray  forbear. 

For  danger  wings  death's  dart. 

Yoics !  yoics  tantivy  !  soho,  soho  ! 

Dear  John,  cries  Jane,  your  spirits  spare. 

Of  Tantivy,  O  beware. 
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See  !  gentle  Jane,  Aurora  bright. 

Her  beams  burst  thro'  the  sky; 
See !  cries  Jane,  by  that  genial  light. 

The  magic  of  this  eye  ! 
To  phase  the  stag,  the  fox,  the  hare, 

Shou'd  joys  domestic  yield? 
Cries  Jane,  dear  John,  avoid  the  snare. 

That  lurks  in  danger's  field  ! 
Yoics !  Tantivy,  soho  ! 
Dear  John,  cries  Jane,  if  life's  your  care. 
Of  Tantivy,  O  beware. 

N-ow,  gentle  Jane,  I  mount  my  mare. 

And  spurs  clap  to  her  side. 
Now,  cries  Jane,  where's  the  tender  care 

You  swore  to  me,  your  bride  ? 
I'll  chace  the  stag,  the  fox,  the  hare, 

Tho'  death  in  ambush  hide! 
Cries  Jane,  dear  John,  of  fate  beware. 

Lest  mischief  shou'd  betide. 
Yoics,  Tantivy,  soho  ! 
Now  John,  convinc'd,  dismounts  his  mare. 
Of  Tantivy,  O  beware  ! 


HARK,  hark,  what  chearful  cries 
From  yonder  wood  arise  j 
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'Tis  the  Fox  breaks  away, 
And  the  huntsman  and  hounds. 
With  invig'rating  sounds. 

Call  to  follow,  to  follow,  without  all  delay. 

The  game  then  pursue, 

Like  fox-hunters  true. 
Losing  care  in  your  rapturous  joys; 

fill  the  thief  that  is  fled. 

Before  you  lies  dead. 
Then  we'll  sing  in  a  chorus,  brave  boys. 

Now,  now,  to  speed  your  course. 
Give  reign  to  your  clean  horse. 
Whip  and  spur  never  spare. 
Let  no  danger  affright, 
Be  it  width,  depth,  or  height. 

But  courageously  ev'ry  thing  dare. 

While  the  game  we  pursue. 

Like  fox-hunters  true. 
Losing  care  in  your  rapturous  joys  ; 

Till  the  thief  that  is  fled, 

Before  you  lies  dead 
Then  we'll  sing  in  a  chorus,  brave  boys. 


Recitative. 
HARK  !  from  that  cottage,  by  the  silent  stream, 

^Icam 
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Of  light,  that  dawns  upon  the  eastern  hill. 
Tipping  with  grey  the  sails  of  yonder  mill ; 
And  hark  !  from  the  farm  below,  the  watchful  cock 
Warns  the  dull  shepherd  to  unfold  his  flock. 
His  hurdled  flocks  the  fresh'ning  breeze  inhale. 
And  bleat  for  freedom,  and  the  clover  vale- 
See  !  how  away  the  severing  clouds  are  driven. 
How  gay  already  seems  the  face  of  heaven  ! 
Those  ruddy  streaks  foretel  the  Sun  is  near. 
To  drink  the  dew,  and  glad  our  hemisphere. 
O  !  did  the  sons  of  dissipation  know. 
What  calm  delights  from  early-rising  flow 5 
They'd  leave  (with  us)  their  down,  and  in  the  fields 
Imbibe  the  health  that  fresh  Aurora  yields. 

Air. 
Now  indolence  snores  upon  pillows  of  down, 

Now  infirmity,  guilt,  and  disease. 
Envy  the  gentle  repose  of  the  clown. 

And  in  vain  beg  the  blessing  of  ease. 

Whilst  we  honest  fellows,  who  follow  the  chace. 
Of  such  troubles  are  never  possess'd  ; 

The  banner  of  health  is  display'd  in  each  face. 
To  shew  peace  holds  the  fort  of  the  breast. 

Can  the  slaves  of  a  court,  can  a  miser  say  this? 

Or  the  wretches  who  feed  in  distress  ? 
O  !  may  such  ne'er  taste  of  our  rational  bliss. 

Till,  like  us,  they  disdain  to  oppress. 
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Recitative. 

See!  to  the  copse  bow  the  dogs  scud  along. 
They've  found  out  the  drag  of  the  foe 5 

And  hark?  how  the  huntsmen  ride  shouting  along, 
He's  now  in  the  cover  below. 

Let's  follow  the  cry,  he'll  soon  be  in  view, 
See,  yonder  he  sculks  o'er  the  glade ; 

Spur  your  coursers,  my  lads,  and  briskly  pursue. 
Or  his  craft  will  our  vengeance  evade. 

Air. 
The  shepherd  with  joy  views  the  chace. 

His  lambs  the  vile  traitor  would  fleece. 
The  farmer,  delighted,  beholds  his  disgrace. 

And  thinks  on  his  turkies  and  geese. 

The  maids  of  the  hamlet  look  gay  ; 

The  dames,  o'er  a  noggin  of  ale. 
Tell  what  poultry  of  late  was  his  prey. 

And  wish  the  staunch  pack  may  prevail. 

In  quest  of  the  fleet-footed  foe. 

As  the  hunters  fly  over  the  plain, 
Ev'ry  breast  feels  a  rapturous  glow, 

Ev'ry  tongue  trills  the  jocular  strain. 

Recitative. 
Far  from  the  east  had  roU'd  the  glorious  Sun, 
And  thro'  each  well-known  haunt  the  fox  had  run; 
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The  stream  he'd  past,  and  the  vast  mountain's  height, 
Seeking  the  dell  where  darkling  brakes  invite  ; 
There  strove  to  earth,  but  strove  to  earth  in  vain. 
He  breaks  the  covert,  tries  the  lawns  again; 
But,  as  he  fled,  the  crafty  spoiler  found. 
Fleeting  behind,  the  never  fault'ring  hound  -. 
Weary  at  length,  he  views  the  wide-mouth  throng, 
And  drags  in  pain,  his  mired  brush  along; 
Now  spent,  he  falls,  rolling  his  haggard  eyes. 
And,  savage-like,  he  wounds,  and  snarling  dies. 
Eager  to  view,  the  shouting  train  surround  ; 
Hills,  woods,  and  rocks,  reveiberate  the  sound. 

Air. 
Whilst  the  huntsman  exults  to  hunters  around. 

And  holds  up  the  strong-scented  prize; 
Elated  with  conquest,  each  staunch  mettled  hound. 

Sends  a  clam'rous  peal  to  the  skies. 

The  deep  sound  of  the  horn,  borne  afar  on  the  gale. 
Calls  the  spoilsmen  thrown  out,  to  the  pack  ; 

They  meet  round  the  spoil,  if  their  coursers  don'tfail. 
Then  away  to  regale,  they  ride  chearfully  back. 

Recitative. 
Such  are  the  manly  pleasures  of  the  chace. 
Which  kings  of  old  were  eager  to  embrace; 
While  o'er  the  champaign  ran  the  courtly  crew. 
The  cheek  was  garnish'd  with  a  reseat  hue; 
Then  no  pale  Ganymede  disgrac'd  the  court. 
And  he  was  hoiiour'd  who  most  lov'd  the  sport: 
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No  brooding  malice  there  assail'd  the  breast. 
To  cloud  the  brow,  or  poison  mental  rest. 
Oh!  glorious  sport,  which  can  at  once  impart, 
Health  to  the  veins,  and  quiet  to  the  heart. 

Air. 
Our  fathers  of  old  lov'd  the  sport. 

Our  nobles  rejoic'd  in  the  chace : 
They  fled  the  intrigues  of  a  court, 

The  heart-chearing  toil  to  embrace. 

Their  offspring  was  rnddy  and  stout, 
Curst  luxury  was  yet  in  the  bud  : 

They  scarce  knew  the  pangs  of  the  gout. 
Activity  physic'd  the  blood. 

A  fribble  they  seldom  could  meet. 
But  now,  how  revers'd  is  the  scene  ! 

The  creature's  in  every  street. 
Erecting  his  butterfly  mien. 

Could  our  ancestors  rise  from  the  graves. 
At  sight  of  the  gay-spangled  train, 

They'd  fly  the  degenerate  slave's, 
And  wish  to  be  buried  again. 

May  such  never  taste  of  our  joy. 

We  hunters  disclaim  the  whole  race ; 

Whilst  time  over  tea  they  destroy. 
We're  lost  in  the  charms  of  the  chace. 
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Chorus. 
All  you  who  would  follow  the  musical  horn. 
Go  early  to  bed,  and  salute  the  young  morn. 
Our  sports  shall  secure  you  the  bosom's  repose. 
And  your  cheek  in  old  age  wear  the  tint  of  the  rose. 
Your  Herves  shall  be  strong,  and  feel,  e'en  in  decay. 
The  raptures  enjoy'd  by  the  young  and  the  gay. 
Then  hither  come  all,  who  would  live  long  in  health, 
A  blessing  the  wise  much  esteem  before  wealth. 


HOW  sweet  in  the  woodlands,  with  fleet  hounds  and 

horn, 
To  waken  shrill  echo,  and  taste  the  fresh  morn ; 
But  hard  is  the  chace  my  fond  heart  mnst  pursue. 
For  Daphne,  fair  Daphne,  is  lost  to  my  view : 

She's  lost ! 
Fair  Daphne  is  lost  to  my  view! 

Assist  me,  chaste  Dian,  the  nymph  to  regain. 
More  wild  than  the  roebuck,  and  wing'd  with  disdain  ; 
In  pity  o'ertake  her,  who  wounds  as  she  flies — 
Though  Daphne's  pursu'd — 'tis  Myrtillo  that  dies  ! 

That  dies ! 
Though  Daphne's  pursu'd — 'tis  Myrtillo  that  dies ! 
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HARK  !  the  hollow  groves  resounding. 

Echo  to  the  hunter's  cry; 
Hark  !  how  all  the  vales  surrounding. 

To  his  chearing  voice  reply. 

J*^ow  so  swift,  o'er  hills  aspiring. 

He  pursues  the  gay  delight; 
Distant  woods  and  plains  retiring. 

Seem  to  vanish  from  his  sight. 

Flying  still,  and  still  pursuing. 
See  the  fox,  the  hounds,  the  men. 

Cunning  cannot  save  from  ruin. 
Far  from  refuge,  wood,  and  den. 

Now,  they  kill  him,  homeward  hie  him. 
For  the  jovial  night's  repast; 

Thus  no  sorrow  e'er  comes  nigh  them. 
Health  continues  to  the  last. 


HARK,  Echo,  sweet  Echo,  repeats  the  loud  strain. 
The  shouting  and  hooting  of  chaste  Dian's  train: 
Aurora  smiles  sweetly,  and  comes  on  apace, 
The  hounds  and  the  horns  call  us  forth  to  the  chace. 

Blind  Cupid  is  banish'd  from  these  happy  fields. 
His  quiver  to  Dian,  the  wanton  now  yields; 
She  blunts  all  his  arrows,  his  power  destroys. 
While  the  virgins  all  follow  her  innocent  joys. 
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HARK,  hark,  the  Huntsman  sounds  his  horn, 
A  call  to  music  chides  the  Drone, 

Ton,  Ton,  &c. 
The  clangor  wakes  the  drowsy  morn. 
The  woods  echo  the  sprightly  horn. 

Ton,  Ton,  &c. 
The  loud  tongu'd  cry,  the  concert  fill. 
Our  steeds  with  neighing  salute  the  dawn', 

Ton,  Ton,  &c. 
We  mount,  and  now  we  climb  the  hill. 
Then  swift  descending  sweep  the  lawn, 

Ton,  Ton,  &c. 
The  distant  stag  our  accent  hears, 
Our  accents  fatal  to  him  alone; 

Ton,  Ton,  &c. 
He  rousing  starts,  and  wing'd  with  fears. 
Forsakes  the  thicket,  seeks  the  down. 

Ton,  Ton,  &c. 
Altho'  Diana  claims  the  field. 
The  woods  and  forests  tho'  her  own. 

Ton,  Ton,  &c. 
The  groves  to  Venus  let  her  yield. 
Where  we  may  follow  her  sportive  son. 

Ton,  Ton,  &c. 
What  joy  to  trace  the  blooming  lass. 
Thro'  darksome  grots  with  moss  o'ergrown: 

Ton,  Ton,  &c. 
What  harmony  can  ours  surpass, 
When  joining  chorus  Dove-like  moan? 

Ton,  Ton,  &c. 
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In  various  sports  the  day  thus  spent, 
Fatigu'd  with  pleasure  when  night  comes; 

Ton,  Tod,  &c. 
Our  limbs  tho'  tir'd,  our  hearts  content. 
With  wine  regaling,  cares  we  drown. 

Ton,  Ton,  &c. 


HARK  !  away,  'tis  the  merry-ton'd  horn. 

Calls  the  hunters  all  up  with  the  morn  : 
To  the  hills  and  the  woodlands  they  steer, 
To  unharbour  the  out-lying  deer. 

Chorus  of  Huntsmen. 

All  the  day  long 

This,  this  is  our  song ; 

Still  hallowing. 

And  following. 
So  frolick  and  free; 

Our  joys  know  no  bounds, 

While  we're  after  the  hounds. 
No  mortals  on  earth  are  so  jolly  as  we. 

Round  the  woods  when  we  beat  how  we  glow, 
W^iile  the  hills  they  all  echo  hillo ! 
With  a  bounce  from  his  cover  when  he  flies, 
Then  our  shouts  they  resound  to  the  skies ; 

And  all  the  day  long,  &c. 
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When  we  sweep  o'er  the  vaUies,  or  climb 
Up  the  Heath  breathing  mountain  sublime, 
"What  a  joy  from  our  labours  we  feel. 
Which  alone  they  who  taste  can  reveal. 

And  all  the  day  long,  &c. 

At  night  when  our  labour  is  done. 
Then  we  will  go  hallowing  home. 
With  a  hallo,  hallo,  and  a  huz/a. 
Resolving  to  meet  the  next  day. 

And  all  the  day  long,  &c. 


HEIGHLO  !  Heighlo  !  the  morning  is  up. 

And  the  gallant  Falconers  abroad ; 
We've  each  of  us  had  a  stirruping  cup. 

And  of  game  we'll  bring  home  a  load- 
Uncouple  the  spaniels,  and  let  the  dogs  try 

See  the  Partridge  there  on  the  wing; 
Quick,  quick !  Jolly  Falconer,  let  the  hawks  fly, 
'Tis  a  pleasure  fit  for  a  king.  [stoop. 

Then  mark  the  swift  hawk,  see  him  now  make  his 
Ah !  down  goes  the  game  !  call  him  in  then !  la  leup  ! 
la  leup  ! 

Barons  of  old,  and  princes  so  high. 

Loved  hawking  as  their  lives; 
The  health  of  the  field,  and  the  Falconer's  cry, 
Drown'd  even  the  pipes  of  their  wives : 
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Our  hawks,  they  are  a  gallantie  show, 

With  rings  and  feathers  so  fine; 
The  Falconer  laughs  at  sports  below, 
And  cries  "  the  air  is  mine!" 
What  sportsmen  to  joys  then  inferior  wou'd  stoop. 
When  the  summit  of  Sporting  is  hawking!   la  leup ! 
Laleup! 


HARK  away  !  hark  away  ! 

We'll  chace  the  fleet  Hare  by  the  dawn  j 
We're  up,  my  brave  boys,  before  day, 

Our  sport  will  be  over  'ere  morn. 

Pale  echo,  who  silent  has  been, 
No  longer  in  slumbers  shall  lie; 

But,  awak'd  by  our  dogs  on  the  green* 
From  hills  to  the  vallies  reply. 

The  hare  is  put  up,  my  brave  souls, 
Lo!  yonder  she  brushes  the  glade; 

See  Pompey  how  fleetly  he  bowls. 
Poor  puss  is  most  sadly  afraid. 

She  turns  and  she  doubles  in  vain. 
And,  hoic  !  she  now  loses  breath  ; 

Huzza,  she  is  flat  on  the  plain. 
We'll  revel,  my  boys,  o'er  hw  death  .' 
k2 
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HARK!  hark!  to  the  sound  of  the  soul-stirringhorn, 
How  sweetly  it  breaks  thro'  the  stillness  of  morn 
Rouse!  Rousefrom  your  slumbers,  ye  foes  to  dull  care. 
And  to  join  the  blithe  throng,  to  the  cover  repair. 

Surrounded  by  friends  on  his  fav'rite  grey  hack. 

See  old  Jolly  mounted  in  midst  of  the  pack  : 

Tho'  old  Time  shews  his  pow'r  o'er  the  veteran's 

frame. 
Yet  in  spirit  and  courage  he  still  is  the  same- 

To  the  cover  arriv'd,  observe  vf  ith  what  care. 
He  leads  in  the  dogs — not  a  shrub  does  he  spare; 
For  assisted  by  Ringwood,  fleet  Dasher,  and  Rout, 
He  knows  if  Ren's  there  he  must  quickly  come  out. 

Hark !   Dasher  now  opens,  and  forth  from  yon  bush. 
See  Reynard,  with  desperate  courage,  now  rush ; 
Not  a  dog  yet  beholds  him — and  let  him  still  fly. 
We  shall  quickly  have  all  the  fleet  pack  in  full  cry. 

Old  Jolly  now  breaks  through  the  cover,  and  sounds 
The  jocund  view-hallo  ! — the  high-mettled  hounds. 
Press  forward,  undaunted,  and  closely  pursue. 
Sly  Reynard,  who  still  is  not  out  of  their  view. 

Yoicks  !  forward  !  hark  forward !  is  now  the  sole  cry. 
Whilst  our  hounds  fleet  and  staunch  are  all  runniag 
breast  high. 
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O'er  hedge,  ditch,  and  gate,  see  we  fly  like  the  wind, 
Leaving  care  and  dull  sorrow  far  distant  behind. 

Ren,  he  hears  the  loud  shouts,  and  (tho'  efforts  are  vain, 
As  nought  can  our  courage  or  fleetness  restrain). 
To  gain  the  next  earth  he  now  makes  a  last  push, 
Tho'  Ranter  and  Dasher  are  close  at  his  brush. 

The  pack  now  surround  him,  his  speed  'gins  to  fail, 
His  courage,  his  cunning,  his  shifts  nought  avail; 
He  makes  a  faint  stand,  then  resigns  his  last  breath. 
And  1  and  old  Jolly  are  in  at  the  death. 


HOW  sweetly  smiles  the  rosy  morn, 

All  brightly  from  the  east. 
As  cheerful  sounds  the  sprightly  horn. 

To  warm  the  huntsman's  breast. 
Chorus. 
The  op'ning  hounds  fly  o'er  the  grounds, 

The  neighing  steeds  wish  for  the  race. 
And  echo  repeats  hark  away  to  the  chace, 

Hark  away  to  the  chace. 

Poor  puss  alarm'd  flies  o'er  the  plain. 

And  seeks  the  covert  wood, 
Her  winding  there  is  found  again. 

By  well  taught  dogs  pursued. 

The  op'ning  hounds,  &c. 
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What  pleasure  in  each  bosom  glows. 

While  blooming  health  attends. 
Sweet  as  the  dew-bespangled  rose. 

When  gentle  rain  descends. 

The  op'ning  hounds,  &c. 

The  pastime  o'er  with  great  delight. 

They  o'er  the  flowing  bowl. 
With  jocund  songs  conclude  the  night. 
While  rapture  fills  the  soul. 
Joy  knows  no  bounds. 
But  mirth  resounds, 
The  flowing  bumper  now  they  trace. 
And  each  joins  the  chorus  hark !  hark !  to  the  chaee. 


HARK,  hark,  how  the  forest  resounds  with  the  chace. 

The  musical  hounds  and  the  merry  ton'd  horn. 
Health,  rosy  health,  blooms  a  fresh  in  each  face. 
And  Aurora's  bright  beams  the  gay  meadows  adorn. 
What  music  abounding. 
While  echo  resounding, 
Tontaron,  tontaron,  tontaron,  sounds  the  horn. 

For  ages  long  past  has  the  chace  been  renoAvn'd, 
By  the  wisest,  the  noblest,  the  greatest  rever'd, 

And  those  whoe'er  in    battle    with  conquest  beeu 
crown'd. 
At  first  in  the  chace  have  with  honour  appear'd. 
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What  music  abounding. 
While  echo  resounding, 
Tontaron,  tontaron,  tontaron  sounds  the  horn. 

Then  boys  let's  away  while  the  season  invites, 

And  brush  by  the  dews  of  the  ruddy  fac'd  morn : 
To  share  in  those  noble  and  healthful  delights. 
Which  the  hunters  with  vigour  and  glory  adorn  : 
Sweet  music  abounding. 
While  echo  resounding, 
Tontaron,  tontaron,  tontaron  sounds  the  horn. 


HARK  how  the  horn 

Salutes  the  morn, 
See  Dian  comes  in  view; 

Aloud  she  cries 

Ye  sportsmen  rise. 
With  me  the  stag  pursue. 

Up  sportsmen  mount, 

Sol  gilds  the  skies. 
Hark  hear  the  choral  hounds 

Away  thro'  yonder 

Vale  he  Hies, 
Now  up  the  hill  he  bounds. 
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Recitative. 
HARK,  the  horn  calls  away ; 
Come  the  grave,  come  the  gay; 
Wake  to  music  that  v/akens  the  skies. 
Quit  the  bondage  of  sloth,  and  arise. 

Air. 

From  east  breaks  the  morn. 

See  the  sun-beams  adorn. 
The  wild  heath,  and  the  mountains  so  high. 
The  wild  heath,  and  the  mountains  so  high  j 

Shrilly  opes  the  staunch  hound. 

The  steed  neighs  to  the  sound. 
And  the  floods  and  the  vallies  reply. 
And  the  floods  and  the  vallies  reply. 

Our  forefathers  so  good, 
Prov'd  their  greatness  of  blood  ; 
By  encount  ring  the  hart  and  the  boar. 
By  encount'ring  the  hart  and  the  boar; 
Ruddy  health  bloom'd  the  face. 
Age  and  youth  urg'd  the  chace. 
And  taught  woodlands  and  forests  to  roar. 
And  taught  woodlands  and  forests  to  roar. 

Hence  of  noble  descent, 
Hills  and  wilds  we  frequent. 
Where  the  bosom  of  nature's  reveal'd. 
Where  th«  bosom  of  nature's  reveal'd  j 
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Tho'  in  life's  busy  day, 
Ivlan  of  man  makes  a  prey. 
Still  let  our's  be  the  prey  of  the  field. 
Still  let  our's  be  the  prey  of  the  field. 

With  the  chace  in  full  sight, 

Gods  !  how  great  the  delight ! 
How  our  mortal  sensations  refine ! 
How  our  mortal  sensations  refine  1 

Where  is  care,  where  is  fear  ? 

Like  the  winds  in  the  rear, 
And  the  man's  lost  in  something  divine. 
And  the  man's  lost  in  something  divine. 

Now  to  horse,  my  brave  boys : 
Lo  !   each  pants  for  the  joys. 
That  anon  shall  enliven  the  whole. 
That  anon  shall  enliven  the  whole : 
Then  at  eve  we'll  dismount. 
Toils  and  pleasures  recount. 
And  renew  the  chace  over  the  bowl. 
And  renew  the  chace  over  the  bowl. 


HAIL  mighty  hunter  hail. 
Long  may  thy  art  prevail. 
And  health  with  rosy  grace. 
Paint  ev'ry  hunter's  face. 
While  with  echoing  hound  and  horn. 
We  rouse  the  game  and  wake  the  morn. 
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To  our  Founder  young  and  gay. 
We  devote  the  jocund  lay. 
Fill  the  goblets  to  the  brim. 
Pour  libations  due  to  hira : 
He  supplies  our  festive  board. 
With  the  choicest  of  his  hoard. 

Chorus. 
While  his  maxims  we  pursue, 
Ven'son,  claret,  is  our  due. 

Crown'd  with  roses,  drink,  and  sing. 
Never  fading,  never  fading  ivy  bring, 
Emblem  of  the  youth  divine, 
God  of  Jollity  and  wine. 
We  to  him  due  honor  pay. 
While  we're  merry,  free,  and  gay. 

While  his  maxims,  &c. 

Fill  the  goblets  high  again. 

Let  the  nectar,  let  the  nectar  flow  amain; 

To  our  jolly  Founder  raise. 

Songs  of  triumph,  songs  of  praise. 

So  shall  Bacchus  us  befriend. 

While  we  at  his  altar  bend. 

While  his  maxims,  &c. 
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HAYMAKERS,  rackers,  reapers,  and  mowers. 

Wait  on  your  Summer  Queen ; 
Dress  up  with  musk-rose  iier  eglantine  bowers, 
Daffodills  strew  the  green. 

Sing,  dance,  and  play, 

'Tis  holiday ; 
The  sun  does  bravely  shine 
On  our  ears  of  corn; 

Rich  as  pearl. 

Comes  every  girl. 
This  is  mine,  this  is  mine,  this  is  mine  j 
Let  i!S  die,  'ere  away  they  be  born. 

Bow  to  the  sun,  to  our  queen,  and  that  fair  one. 

Come  to  behold  our  sports. 
Each  bonny  lass  here  is  counted  a  rare  one. 
As  those  in  princes  courts. 

These  and  we. 

With  country  glee. 
Will  teach  the  woods  to  resound. 
And  the  hills  with  echo's  hollow; 

Skipping  lambs, 

Their  bleating  dams, 
'Mongst  kids  shall  trip  it  round. 
For  joy  thus  our  wenches  we  follow. 

Winde  jcljj  hiintsmen  j'our  neat  bugles  shrilly, 

Hounds  make  a  lusty  cry, 
Spring  up  year  Faulconers  the  partridges  freely, 

Then  let  your  brave  hawks  fly. 
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Horses  amain. 

Over  ridge,  over  plain. 
The  dogs  have  the  stag  in  chace, 
'Tis  a  sport  to  content  a  king. 

Soho,  ho,  through  the  skies, 

How  the  proud  bird  flies. 
And  sowcing  kills  with  a  grace. 
How  the  deer  falls,  hark  how  they  ring. 


Recitative. 
HARK  !  the  horn  salutes  the  ear. 
The  hunters  ready,  morning  clearj 
Come,  the  happy  hours  embrace. 
Join  the  ever  jovial  chace. 

Air. 
See  the  stag  how  he  bounds 
O'er  the  neighbouring  grounds. 

His  speed  still  increas'd  by  his  fear; 
Hills  and  dales  are  soon  past. 
See  his  swiftness  so  vast. 

The  huntsmen  he  leaves  in  the  rear. 

'Twas  Nimrod  of  old. 

By  the  poets  we're  told. 
Began  first  the  sports  of  the  chace  ; 

Tho'  so  great  was  his  fame. 

There's  a  slur  on  his  name. 
As  men  he  pursued  in  the  race. 
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But  such  t3'rants  the  chace, 

Will  its  pleasures  disgrace. 
Yet  friendship  shall  still  be  our  guide; 

With  the  sound  of  the  horn. 

Call  forth  each  in  the  morn. 
Our  sports  there  shall  nothing  divide. 

But  again  he's  in  view. 

And  we  nearer  pursue. 
His  spirits  decrease  as  he  flies; 

Now  they've  puH'd  him  to  ground, 

And  the  dogs  have  him  bound. 
Ah  !  see  how  he  trembles  and  dies. 

Now  our  pleasure's  complete. 
Hark,  the  horn  sounds  retreat. 

Our  sports  doth  our  health  still  maintain: 
To  the  bowl  next  away. 
We'll  with  joy  crown  the  day. 

And  then  be  as  merry  again. 


HARK  !  for  sure  I  hear  the  horn's  melodious  lound, 

Then  come,  come,  come  join  in 

The  cheerful  merry  din. 

Of  the  hounds  in  concert  shrill. 

Heard  round  from  hill  to  hill. 
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Chorus. 
All  shall  join  in  jolly  song. 
Noble  sports  to  us  belong; 
Hail  the  morning's  ruddy  face. 
Now  begins  the  sprightly  chace. 

Then  out  scouts  Reynard  strong, 
And  nimbly  darts  along, 
To  climb  the  neighb'ring  hill. 
Or  leap  the  purling  rill. 

All  shall  join,  &c. 

Boys,  follow  then  with  speed. 
As  we  have  thus  agreed  ; 
Then  come,  come,  mend  your  pace, 
And  follow  brisk  the  chace. 

All  shall  join,  &c. 

We  soon  shall  see  him  lag. 
Like  deer  or  hunted  stag; 
Then  press  him  hard,  my  bloods. 
We'll  drive  him  to  the  floods. 

All  shall  join,  &c. 

O'er  floods,  o'er  rocks,  and  hills. 
And  over  purling  rills. 
We  will  pursue  the  game. 
Till  Reynard  stout  we  tame. 

All  shall  join,  Sec. 
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Ah !  see  in  vain  his  flight, 

His  heart  is  broken  quite; 

And  as  he  gasping  lies, 

He  pants,  he  struggles,  and  he  dies. 

All  shall  join,  &c. 


HERE'S  Doctor  Mack,  no  more  enjoys 

The  burthen  of  ray  song,  sir, 
I  will  tell  you  the  life  the  Priest  enjoys. 

His  constitution  through,  sir. 
He  laughs  and  winks  at  them  that  drinks. 

To  them  that  is  not  bound,  sir. 
He  takes  his   glass,  and  let  it  pass. 

And  tally  O  !  the  Hounds,  sir. 

It  is  every  day  he  can  afford 

To  dine  on  boil'dand  roast,  sir. 
And  then  as  great  as  any  Lord, 

He  will  drink  his  favourite  toast,  sir. 
It's  his  delight  to  drink  all  night. 

His  care  in  punch  to  drown,  sir. 
And  in  the  morn  to  join  the  horn. 

And  tally  O  !  the  Hounds,  sir. 

It  happened  on  St.  Stephen's  day, 
As  he  was  going  to  mass,  sir. 

He  heard  the  music  of  the  horn. 
And  saw  the  beagles  pass,  sir. 
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His  book  he  shut,  his  flock  forsook. 
And  threw  aside  his  gown,  sir. 

Mounted  his  horse  to  hunt  the  fox. 
And  tally  O  !  the  Hounds,  sir. 

It  is  every  day  we  go  to  mass. 

The  Priest  puts  on  his  boots,  sir. 
And  if  the  fox  that  way  should  pass. 

He'll  follow  in  pursuit,  sir. 
So  swift  he  leaps  o'er  hedge  and  ditch, 

To  him  there  is  no  bounds,  sir. 
And  if  he  can  he  will  lead  the  van. 

And  tally  O  !  the  Hounds,  sir. 

It  was  once  he  had  a  pair  to  wed. 

As  the  fox  past  in  view,  sir. 
The  surplice  he  drew  o'er  his  head. 

And  bid  the  pair  adieu,  sir. 
They  both  did  pray  that  he  might  stay. 

For  they  were  not  fast  bound,  sir. 
He  swore  that  night  to  bed  they  might. 

And  tally  O  !  the  Hounds,  sir. 

Nor  think  this  jovial  Priest  so  wrong. 

He  had  an  honest  heart,  sir. 
Both  night  and  morn  the  sprightly  horn. 

It  would  his  senses  charm,  sir. 
He  never  robb'd  or  poor  distrest. 

His  praise  I  will  renown,  sir. 
He  thought  it  no  crime,  at  any  time. 

To  tally  O  !  the  Hounds,  sir. 
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HARK  away !    the  loud  horn  calls — to  Windsor  re- 
pair! 
What  a  splendid  appearance  of  hunters  are  there! 
Not  vulgar  the  game,  nor  the  sportsmen  plebaean. 
For  the  stag  and  great  Caesar  unite  in  our  paean. 

See  yonder  with  generous  ardour  he  flies. 
Fancy  stretches  her  wings,  and  the  enemy  dies ; 
Like  an  arrow  he  seems  from  the  bow  of  Apollo, 
And  distances  all  who  respectfully  follow. 

Now  speeds  the  arch  forester,  swelling  with  pride. 
And  fearless  encounters  the  clamorous  tide; 
While  it  foams  he  increases,  he  laughs  at  its  roar. 
And  rears  his  warm  crest  on  the  opposite  shore. 

Great  souls  hither  bend,  and  ye  small  ones  retire, 
For  our  theme  is  sublim'd  with  poetical  fire ; 
How,  indeed,  should  theMuse  give  herPegasus  breath. 
When  the  monarch  thus  pants  to  be  in  at  the  death  ! 


HARK  forward  i  ye  sluggards  forsake 
Soft  beds,  at  the  notes  of  our  horn; 

Since  sleeping's  not  living — awake  ! 
While  pleasure  meets  health  in  the  morn. 
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HARK !  forward,  away,  my  brave  boys  to  the  chace, 
To  the  joys  that  sweet  exercise  yields; 

The  bright  ruddy  morning  breaks  on  us  apace. 
And  invites  to  the  sports  of  the  field. 

Hark  !  forward's  the  cry,  and  cheerful  the  morn. 

Then  follow  the  hounds  and  the  merry-ton'd  horn. 

No  music  can  equal  the  hounds  in  full  cry; 

Hark  !  they  open,  then  hasten  away ; 
O'er  hill,  dale,  and  valley,  with  vigour  we  fly. 

While  pursuing  the  sports  of  the  day. 

Hark  !  forward's  the  cry,  &c. 

With  the  sports  of  the  field  no  joys  can  compare, 
To  pleasure's  light  footsteps  we  trace; 

We  run  down  dull  sloth,  and  we  distance  old  care. 
Rosy  health  we  o'ertake  in  the  chace. 

Hark  !  forward's  the  cry,  &c. 


HARK  the  hills  and  dales  resounding. 

Thrilling  to  the  huntsman's  cry  ; 
See  the  villagers  surrounding. 

At  the  hounds  and  horns  reply. 
Swift  as  light'ning  see  aspiring. 

Hounds  and  hunters  in  full  flight ; 
Woods,  and  grots,  and  groves  retiring. 

Hunting  is  the  Buck's  delight. 
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View  so  fleet  the  hounds  pursuing, 

Reynard  fault'ring  out  of  breath, 
Vig'rous  chace  his  strength  subduing, 

In  we  break  upon  the  death. 
Joyous  next  with  rosy  lasses. 

See  around  the  social  board, 
Drinking,  singing,  o'er  full  glasses, 

All  that  hunting  joys  aftord. 


HARK  !  hark  !  away,  away  to  the  downs ; 

The  huntsman  is  just  gone  before  with  the  hounds ; 

Sol,  after  taking  his  last  night's  nap. 

Is  shaking  his  ears  in  Thetis's  lap; 

Come  along,  my  boys — these  are  the  joys, 

That  far  surpass  the  delight  of  your  doxies  j 

And  it  is  the  sport  to  which  we'll  resort. 

Whether  after  hares  or  foxes, 

Dian  and  her  nymphs  are  all  ready  dress'd. 
Each  with  her  quiver,  and  hunting  vest. 
To  follow  the  sport,  they  very  well  know. 
Exceeds  the  delight  of  Cupid's  bow; 
The  fond  loving  tool  may  still  play  the  fool. 
Courting  his  lass  with  sighs  and  tears ; 
But  we'll  hunt  thro'  the  day,  at  night  sing  and  play, 
And  outlive  him  by  many  years. 
L  2 
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Hark !  I  hear  Fury !  I'm  sure  that's  good ; 
Tipsey  cries  it  back  of  the  wood  ; 
Dancer  doubles — she's  certainly  gone; 
See !  yonder  she  scours  it  over  the  lawn ; 
Gone,  gone  away !  hark  !  gone  away, 
Dick,  lay  in  your  dogs  with  a  lorry ; 
Prithee,  why  so  fast  ?  not  so  much  in  haste; 
Let  them  enjoy  it  without  any  hurry. 

See  how  Comely  leads  them  along; 

True-Lad  excels  them  all  with  his  tongue; 

Over,  you  dog,  or  I'll  crack  your  crown ; 

Sirrah,  get  up  again — now  you  are  down. 

Snow-ball!  the  way — hark,  hark  !  the  way! 

That's  good,  my  boys — she's  just  gone  o'er  the  fallow; 

Try   the   field   around  —  the    sheep  have  foil'd  the 

ground ; 
1) — n  those  footmen,  how  they  halloo  1 

Hold  your  tongues,  don't  make  such  a  rout; 

Let  them  alone,  and  they'll  soon  make  it  out, 

D — n  those  tossers — see  where  they  fling  ! 

Twinger,  ware  wing,  ware  wing,  ware  wing! 

Mounter,  well  hit — she's  gone  thro'  the  pit; 

That's  good,  my  lads — whip 'em  on,  you  great  block- 
head ; 

Windsor,  the  way — hark:  hark,  the  way  ! 

Yoicks  !  that's  it,  my  boys— hark  !  to  Thunder  and 
P-ockwood. 
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Hold  hard  in — don't  ride  so  fast; 
See  where  old  Rally  works  it  at  last; 
She's  almost  spent — you  may  know  by  that ; 
Try  the  dogs  back— she's  certainly  squat. 
Make  good  the  head — whoop  !  ah !  dead — 
Jump  off  your  horses,  and  save  her  from  tearing, 
Whoop,  whoop,  whoop — whoop,  whoop,  whoop  ; 
See  where  they  come  !  they're  quite  out  of  hearing 

Well  my  boys  !  'tis  glorious  sport ! 

'Tis  quite  three  hours  since  we  did  start; 

Let  the  dull  courser  beat  in  the  bush, 

And  toil  all  day  in  search  of  a  puss ; 

With  a  whoop,  whoop,  whoop  ! 

Faith  and  troth,  there's  no  pleasure  in  it. 

Halloo!  halloo!  halloo!  halloo!  halloo!  halloo i 

They're  dull  for  an  hour,  and  mad  for  a  minute. 


HARK!    the  horn  how  inviting  to  the  sons  of  die 
chace. 

See  the  hounds  are  unkennell'd  and  keen, 
To  the  sports  of  the  field  ev'ry  pleasure  gives  place. 

When  the  scent  lies,  and  morn  is  serene; — 
Sly  Reynard  breaks  cover — the  hounds  in  full  cry. 

And  huntsmen  all  eager  pursue ; 
O'er  hedge,  ditch  and  gate,  our  proud  steeds  gaily  fly. 

While  cheer'd  with  the  victim  in  view. 
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The  dogs  are  now  at  fault, — 

Hold  hard,  the  huntsman  cries— 
Agaia  the  fox  he  spies — 
The  hounds  give  tongue  and  vault. 
To  hark  forward,  look  to  Jowler, 
Now  Countess,  Trimbush,  Towler, 
Tantivy,  Tally  ho  !  Tally  ho  ! 

The  fox,  near  exhausted,  now  runs  up  the  wind, 

While  the  air  with  shrill  echo  resounds; 
We  follow  the  chace,  not  a  sportsman  behind 

E'er  neglects  to  push  forward  the  hounds. 
Sly  Reynard  now  taken,  the  high  mettled  group. 

Still  staunch,  strive  to  witness  the  death; 
The  huntsmen  elated,  send  forth  a  shrill  whoop. 
And  Reynard  resigns  his  last  breath. 
Then  see  the  greedy  hounds. 
The  bleeding  fox  destroy — 
Each  sportsman  shares  the  joy. 
With  glee  each  heart  abounds. 

At  hark  forward,  &c. 


HARK,  the  horn  calls  away,  to  the  woods  let's  repair, 
We'll  laugh  at  dull  sorrow,  and  banish  all  care; 

Come,  come,  jolly  hunters  along: 
The  hounds  with  loud  accents  unkennel  their  game. 
The  huntsman  well  mounted  is  panting  for  fame; 

And  joins  in  the  musical  throng. 
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See  yonder's  the  Traitor  our  fugitive  prey. 
No  gates  shall  retard,  no  floods  stop  our  way ; 

We'll  follow  o'er  meadow  and  dale : 
Then  eager  let's  press  him  till  dying  he'll  lie, 
And  cheerfully  follow  the  hounds  in  full  cry ; 

Whose  melody  floats  on  the  gale. 

But  now  he  no  longer  the  chace  can  maintain, 
The  pack  all  surround  he  struggles  in  vain  j 

They  seize  on  the  victim,  he  dies: 
The  sportsmen  triumphant  rejoice  at  the  sight, 
Success  meet  their  wishes,  the  bowl  crowns  the  night; 

And  the  Bacchanal  joys  rend  the  skies. 


HARK  the  clarion  horn  away. 
Tells  the  near  approach  of  day; 
Drowsy  sluggards  quit  your  beds. 
Seek  the  path  which  vigour  tread?. 
Lay  your  avarice  aside. 
Shake  oif  slumber,  quit  your  bride ; 
Drive  each  haggard  thought  to  rest, 
Sportsmen  here  are  truly  blest. 

Air. 
Now  thejolly  hunting  song, 
Echoes  shrill  and  echoes  long : 
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Hark  !  to  Reynard  see  him  fly. 
Here  the  dogs  harmonious  cry : 
View  the  morn  in  rich  array. 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Recitative. 
Mind  not  what  the  old  man  says. 
Hard  it  is  to  gain  his  praise  j 
Dogs  are  surly  when  they're  old. 
Fear  no  wife,  but  shun  a  scold. 

Air. 
Who  so  buxom  gay  as  we, 
Let  them  doze  that  will  not  see; 
We  enjoy  the  most  of  life. 
Void  of  pain  and  void  of  strife. 
If  you'd  live  and  be  like  us. 
Use  your  idle  moments  thus ; 
Laugh  at  fortune,  laugh  at  fears. 
Thence  will  spring  your  happy  years. 


HERE  beneath  the  cypresss  pour  the  silent  tear, 
On  jioor  Tom  Moody  in  the  tomb  below; 

Accept,  dear  Tom,  this  offering  to  thy  bier, 
'Ti«  the  last  tribute  friendship  can  bestow. 
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Stop,  passing  stranger,  heave  one  pitying  sigh, 
As  ye  scud  swiftly  o'er  life's  boisterous  wave, 

Bid  kind  remembrance  call  forth  sympathy. 
And  drop  a  tear  on  poor  Tom  Moody's  grave. 

For  Hare  or  Fox  poor  Tom  would  challenge  any. 
His  horse  and  hounds  well  train'd  would  spanfc 
along ; 

O'er  the  steep  mountains,  or  marshes  fenny. 
And  animate  the  hounds  melodious  song. 

If  from  the  shades  poor  Tom  could  raise  his  ear. 
And  once  more  catch  the  hounds  enraptured  strain^ 

He'd  wish  that  he  could  join  the  rear. 
And  long  to  pass  his  life  on  earth  again. 

But  now  laid  low  within  this  dreary  gloom. 
The  lot  of  all  the  high,  the  low,  and  brave; 

Let  kindred  sympathy  her  throne  assume. 

And  drop  one  tear  on  poor  Tom  Moody's  grave. 

Alas !  thy  chace  is  o'er,  relentless  death, 

Spite  of  the  rattling  hollow,  thou  did'st  crave; 

Level'd  his  dart,  thy  spirit  fled  aloft, 

And  Tom's  poor  corpse   lies  mould'rii)g  in  thi*- 
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IN  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-nine, 

The  season  appearing  remarkably  fine. 

For  sport  being  bent,  on  the  eighth  day  of  March, 

At  day  break  we  rose,  and  of  game  went  in  search , 

Over  their  bowls  other  sportsmen  may  boast, 

What    dangers    they've    brav'd,   what    rivers    have 

crost  5 
With  us,  I'll  maintain  it,  whoever  had  been. 
Would  have  swore,  better  running  there  never  was 

seen. 

We  rode  to  Birch  Coppice,  and  threw  off  at  six. 
And  soon  on  their  prey  did  our  nimble  pack  fix  j 
Then  making  for  Bentley,  the  jolly  brisk  train. 
Got  sight  of  another,  and  at  it  again  : 
Such  was  the  music,  'twould  do  the  heart  good. 
To  hear  how  it  echo'd  thro'  Kingsbury- wood; 
True-hearted  sportsmen  contending  for  fame. 
In  the  fleety  pursuit  of  the  noblest  of  game. 

From  Drayton  to  Bangley,  he  scours  it  away, 
Nor  Brockas,  nor  Weeford,  his  courage  can  stay  ; 
With  vigour  we  follow  thro'  various  ways, 
Pursue  him  to  Stonnall,  and  dance  to  the  Hayes  : 
Hilton  and  WiU'nball  were  rous'd  at  the  charm. 
And  Hampton  immediately  caught  the  alarm  j 
Where  artists  ran  out  of  their  thops,  to  embrace 
A  peep  at  so  hard  and  uncoinmon  a  chace. 
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The  sweet  woods  of  Tett'nall,  and  Haughton's  high 

ground. 
In  concert  re-echo'd  the  joy-giving  sound  ; 
But  foil'd  in  his  doubling,  and  jaded  with  strife. 
Near  Penn  the  intruder  surrender'd  his  life: 
Thrice  in  the  circle  he  took  to  the  stream, 
Twice  over  the  New  Cut,  and  once  o'er  the  Team ; 
Stout  were  our  steeds,  but  so  spent  in  their  breath. 
Not  five  out  of  fifty  were  in  at  the  death. 

We  boldly  pursu'd  seven  hours  or  more. 
The  miles  that  we  ran,  little  short  of  fourscore  5 
Horses  and  hounds  so  exerted  their  powers. 
The  Chace  of  Killruddy  was  nothing  to  ours: 
Dear  for  the  pleasure  has  some  of  us  paid,* 
The  loss  is  dispens'd  with,  in  having  it  said. 
Long  as  there's  Fox-hunting  seen  in  the  land. 
Recorded  this  chace  shall  at  Fisherwick  stand, 


I  LOVE  to  rise  at  early  morn. 

To  hail  the  Sun's  first  cheering  ray  , 
1  love  to  mark,  where  whistling  gay. 

While  yet  the  dew-drop  deck'd  the  thorn. 
To  work  the  peasant  plods  his  way, 
Rejoicing  in  the  new-born  day. 


ng  ihr  clealh  of  -meral  Hor^e^ 
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I  love  to  see  with  down-cast  eye. 

The  ruddy  milk-maid  passing  by ; 

But  most  I  love  to  hear 

The  jovial  sportsman  near. 

While  in  the  woods  around 

The  cheerful  notes  resound. 
Then  join  the  cry,  and  hail  the  morn. 
With  hardy  huntsmen,  hounds,  and  horn 


I  IN  these  flowery  meads  would  be. 
These  chrystal  streams  should  solace  me. 
To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise, 
I  with  my  Angle  would  rejoice : 
Sit  here  and  see  the  turtle  dove 
Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  love. 

Or  on  that  bank,  feel  the  west  wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty:  please  my  mind, 
To  see  sweet  dew-drops  kiss  these  flowers. 
And  then  wash'd  otTby  April  showers  : 
Here,  hear  my  Kenna,  sing  a  song; 
There,  see  a  black-bird  feed  her  young. 

Or  a  leverock  build  her  nest, 
Here,  give  my  -weary  spirits  rest ; 
And  raise  my  low-pitch'd  thoughts  above 
Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love : 
Thus,  free  from  law-suits  and  the  noise 
Of  princes'  courts,  I  would  rejoice;— 
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Or  with  my  dog,  and  a  book — 
Loiter  long  days  nearShawford-brook: 
Th^re  sit  by  him,  and  eat  my  meat. 
There,  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set : 
There  bid  good  morning  to  next  day. 
There  meditate  my  time  away  ; 
And  angle  on  ;  and  beg  to  have 
A  quiet  passage  to  the  grave. 


I  AM  a  jolly  Huntsman, 

My  voice  is  shrill  and  clear, 
Well  known  to  drive  the  stag. 

And  the  drooping  dogs  to  cheer. 
And  a  hunting  we  will  go,  will  go. 

And  a  hunting  we  will  go. 

I  leave  my  bed  betimes. 

Before  the  morning  grey. 
Let  loose  my  dogs,  and  mount  a  horse. 

And  hollow,  come  away. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

The  game's  no  sooner  rous'd. 

But  in  rush  the  cheerful  cry, 
Thro'  bush  and  brake,  o'er  hedge  and  stake. 

The  frighted  beast  does  fly. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 
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In  vain  he  flies  to  covert, 

A  num'rous  pack  pursue. 
That  never  cease  to  trace  his  steps, 

Ev'n  tho'  they've  lost  the  view. 

And  a  hunting,  ice. 

There's  Scentwel  and  Finder, 

Dogs  never  known  to  fail. 
To  hit  off  with  humble  nose. 

But  with  a  lofty  tail. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

To  Scentwel,  hark  !  he  calls. 

And  faithful  Finder  joins; 
Whip  in  the  dogs,  my  merry  rogues. 

And  give  your  horse  the  reins. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

Hark  !  forward  how  they  go  it. 
The  view  they'd  lost  they  gain  ; 

Tantivy,  high  and  low. 

Their  legs  and  throats  they  strain. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

There's  Ruler  and  Countess, 
That  most  times  lead  the  field  ; 

Traveller  and  Bonnylass 
To  none  of  em  will  yield. 

And  a  hunting,  &c, 
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Now  Duchess  hits  it  foremost. 

Next  Lightfoot  leads  the  way. 
And  Toper  bears  the  bell ; 

Each  dog  will  have  his  day. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

There's  Musick  and  Chanter 

Their  nimble  trebles  try; 
Whilst  Sweetlips  and  Tunewell 

With  counters  clear  reply. 

And  a  hunting,  &c 

There's  Rockwood  and  Thunder, 

That  tongue  the  heavy  bassj 
Whilst  Trowler  and  Ringwood 

With  tenors  crown  the  chace. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

Now  sweetly  in  full  cry 

Their  various  notes  they  join  ; 

Gods,  what  a  concert's  here,  my  lads  ! 
'Tis  more  than  half  divine. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

The  woods,  rocks,  and  mountains. 

Delighted  vvith  the  sound. 
To  neighb'ring  dales  and  fountains 

Repeating,  deal  it  round. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 
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A  glorious  chace  it  is. 

We  drove  him  many  a  mile. 
O'er  hedge  and  ditch,  we  go  thro'  stitch. 

And  hit  off  many  a  foil. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

And  yet  he  runs  it  stoutly. 

How  wide,  how  swift  he  strains ! 
With  what  a  skip  he  toolc  that  leap. 

And  scow'rs  it  o'er  the  plains ! 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

See  how  our  horses  foam. 

The  dogs  begin  to  droop  ; 
The  winding  horn,  on  shoulder  born, 
'Tis  time  to  cheer  'em  up. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

[Sound  Tantivy, 
Hark  '.  Leader,  Countess,  Bouncer, 

Cheer  up,  my  merry  dogs  all; 
To  Tatler  hark,  he  holds  it  smart, 
And  answers  ev'ry  call. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

Co,  Co,  there,  Drunkard,  Snowball. 

Gadzooks !  whip  Bomer  in ; 
We'll  die  i'th'  place,  'ere  quit  the  chace, 

'Till  we've  made  the  game  our  own. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 
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Up  yonder  steep  I'll  follow. 

Beset  with  craggy  stones ; 
My  Lord  cries.  Jack,  you  dog  come  back. 

Or  else  you'll  break  your  bones. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

Huzza  !  he's  almost  down. 
He  begins  to  slack  his  course. 

He  pants  for  breath  ;  I'll  in  at's  death, 
Tho'  I  should  kill  my  horse. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

See,  now  he  takes  the  moors, 
And  strains  to  reach  the  stream  ; 

We  leaps  the  Hood,  to  cool  his  blood. 
And  quench  his  thirsty  Hame. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

He  scarce  has  touch'd  the  bank. 

The  cry  bounce  finely  in. 
And  swiftly  swim  across  the  stream. 

And  raise  a  glorious  din. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

His  legs  begin  to  fail, 

His  wind  and  speed  are  gone. 
He  stands  at  bay,  and  gives  'em  play, 
He  can  no  longer  run. 

And  a  hunting,  Sec. 
M 
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Old  Hector  long  behind. 

By  use  and  nature  bold. 
In  rushes  first,  and  seizes  fast. 

But  soon  is  flung  from's  hold. 

And  a  hunting,  &-c. 

He  traverses  his  ground. 

Advances  and  retreats. 
Gives  many  hound  a  mortal  wound. 

And  long  their  force  defeats. 

And  a  hunting,  &c= 

He  bounds  and  springs,  and  snorts. 
And  shakes  his  branched  head  ; 

'Tis  safest  farthest  off,  I  see. 
Poor  Tallboy  is  lain  dead. 

And  a  hunting,  &:c. 

Vain  are  heels  and  antlers, 

With  such  a  pack  set  round, 
Spight  of  his  heart,  seize  ev'ry  part. 

And  pull  him  fearless  down. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

Ha !  dead,  ware  dead,  whip  off. 

And  take  a  special  care; 
Dismount  with  speed,  and  out  his  throat. 

Lest  they  his  haunches  tear. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 
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The  sport  is  ended  now. 

We're  laden  with  the  spoil ; 
As  home  we  pass,  we  talic  o'th'  chace, 

O'erpaid  for  all  our  toil. 

And  a  huntin;?,  &c. 


IN  Britain,  the  soil  which  true  liberty  yields, 
Where  the  lads  of  the  chace,  leave  repose  for  the 

fields; 
The  hunter,  so  happy,  bestrides  his  gay  steed. 
While  distance  and  danger,  but  add  to  his  sjieed. 

Who,  dashing  along. 

Gives  echo  the  song. 
She,  blythely,  returns  it  the  whole  of  the  day. 
With,  hark  !  the  merry  horn  calls  us  away. 

By  exercise  brac'd,  each  bosom  must  warm, 
And  health,  joy,  and  mirth,  eachassume  a  new  charm, 
Dian,  Bacchus,  and  Venus,  by  turns  take  a  place. 
And  day  and  night's  joys  are  the  fruits  of  the  chace. 

Which  dashing  along, 

Gave  echo  the  song,  &c. 


JOLLY  health  springs  aloft  to  the  loud  sounding  hern, 

Unlock'd  from  the  arms  of  embrace ; 
And  joy  swells  a  hymn  to  salute  the  sweet  morn, 

That  smiles  on  the  soul-cheering  chace. 

M  2 
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Aurora  discovers  the  landscapes  around ; 

From  mountains  fall  murmuring  floods; 
The  dewspreads  its  pearls  o'er  the  daisy-deck'd  ground, 

The  birds  wing  their  way  from  the  woods. 

When  puss  is  in  view,  up  the  brow  how  we  strain, 
Then  brush  o'er  the  lawn  like  the  wind  ! 

She  doubles,  we  down  the  slope  scour  again. 
Leaving  wonder  astonish'd  behind. 

Hark  forward,  hark  forward,  high  over  we  fly, 
'Cross  hedge  and  ditch  dauntless  we  bound; 

Hound,  horse,  and  huntsmen,  enjoying  the  cry, 
The  distant  rocks  doubling  the  sound. 

She  dies !  happy  homeward  we  merrily  join, 

Hospitality  waits  as  our  host; 
The  tale  of  the  field  is  encor'd  as  we  dine. 

Then  beauty  bids  wit  give  a  toast. 

No  faction,  no  falshood  our  friendship  profane, 

No  envy  embitters  delight ; 
As  exercise  waits  us  all  day  on  the  plain, 

Fecility  feasts  us  at  night. 


Lo  now  in  the  east  behold  Phoebus  appears. 
And  gilds  the  high  hills  and  the  plains. 

The  notes  of  the  choristers  float  on  the  gale. 
And  Aurora  in  Majesty  reigns. 
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The  ploughman  contentedly  whistles  along, 
As  he  plods  his  way  over  the  lea ; 

And  all  nature  reviv'd,  by  the  radiance  of 
Appears  cloth'd  in  the  venture  of  glee. 


morn, 


See  yonder's  the  hounds — o'er  brook  and  o'er  brake, 

After  Reynard  they  eagerly  go; 
While  the  shouts  of  the  sportsmen  resound  in  the  air, 

*'  Hark  forward  !  Huzza !  Tally  ho  !" 

Arise  now  ye  sluggards,  and  join  in  the  chace, 

Nor  squander  your  moments  away; 
The  morning's  the  time  to  invigorate  health. 

And  health  makes  us  cheerful  and  gay. 


LET  gay  ones  and  great, 

Make  the  most  of  their  fate ; 
From  pleasure  to  pleasure  they  run  : 

Well,  who  cares  a  jot, 

I  envy  them  not. 
While  I  have  my  Dog  and  my  Gun. 

For  exercise,  air, 

To  the  fields  I  repair. 
With  spirits  unclouded  and  light: 

The  blisses  I  find, 

No  stings  leave  behind. 
But  health  and  diversion  unite. 
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LE'f  those  who,  like  Somnus,  exist  but  to  sleep. 

On  their  pillows  with  indolence  lie. 
Whilst  we,  sons  of  morn,  soon  as  Sol  'gins  to  peep. 

O'er  the  echoing  hills  swiftly  fly; 
Sly  Reynard  before  us  in  terror  speeds  on. 

Through  the  valleys  he  quickens  his  pace. 
And  starts  as  the  huntsman  he  hears  sound  his  horn. 

Or  the  pack  in  full  cry  join  the  chace. 

Hark  forward  !  we  cry,  which  sweet  echo  repeats. 

As  we  scour  o'er  the  verdure-clad  plain  ; 
Each  nerve  now  we  strain  as  poor  Reynard  retreats. 

Who  doubles  and  crosses  again: 
Tally  ho  !  still  we  sing,  and  pursue  his  career. 

But  his  strength  now  to  cunning  gives  place; 
He  skulks  to  some  garden,  or  hovel,  in  fear. 

And  thus  gives  a  check  to  the  chace. 

But  here  soon  discover'd,  our  dogs  end  his  life. 

Whilst  his  brush  home  in  triumph  is  borne ; 
Where  we  spend  what  is  left  of  the  day  without 
strife. 

And  recount  the  lov'd  sports  of  the  morn; 
Then  to  crown  ev'ry  bliss,  Bacchus  gives  us  his  vine. 

With  its  juice  we  fill  bumpers  apace; 
And  drink  with  delight  to  each  woman  divine. 

And  "  the  next  coming"  joys  of  the  chace. 
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LET  the  slave  of  ambition  and  wealth, 

On  the  frolic  of  fortune  depend  ; 
I  ask  but  old  Claret  and  Health, 

A  pack  of  good  hounds,  and  a  friend, 
In  such  real  joys  will  be  found. 

True  happiness  centers  in  these  j 
While  each  moment  that  dances  around. 

Is  crown'd  with  contentment  and  ease. 

Old  Claret  can  drive  away  care. 

Health  smiles  on  our  days  as  they  roll. 
What  can  with  true  Friendship  compare? 

And  a  tally  I  love  with  my  soul ; 
Then  up  with  your  bumpers,  my  boys. 

Each  hour  that  flies  we'll  improve  j 
A  heel-tap's  a  spy  on  our  joys — 

Here's  to  Fox-hunting,  friendship,  and  love. 


LONG  'ere  the  morn, 

Expects  the  return 
Of  Apollo  from  the  Ocean  Queen; 

Before  the  creak 

Of  the  crow,  and  the  break 
Of  the  day  in  the  Welkin  seen  ; 

Mounted  he'd  hollow. 

And  cheerfully  follow 
To  the  chace  with  his  bugle  clear  5 
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Echo  doth  he  make. 
And  the  mountains  shake. 
With  the  thunder  of  his  career. 

Now  Bonny  Bay, 

In  his  foine  waxeth  grey, 
Dabble-grey  waxeth  bay  in  his  blood  ; 

White  Lilly  stops. 

With  the  scent  in  her  chaps. 
And  Black-Lady  makes  it  good; 

Poor  silly  Wat, 

In  this  wretched  state. 
Forgets  these  delights  for  to  hear; 

Nimbly  she  bounds. 

From  the  cry  of  the  hounds, 
And  the  music  of  their  career. 

Hills  with  the  heat 

Of  the  gallopers  sweat. 
Reviving  their  frozen  tops; 

The  dale  purple  flow'rs. 

That  drop  from  the  showers, 
That  down  from  the  rowels  drops. 

Swains  their  repast. 

And  strangers  their  haste, 
Neglect,  when  the  horns  they  do  hear; 

To  see  a  fleet 

Pack  of  hounds  in  a  sheet. 
And  the  hunter  in  his  career. 
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Thus  he  careers. 

Over  heaths,  over  meers, 

Over  deeps,  over  downs,  over  clay ; 
Till  he  hath  Avon 
The  noon  from  the  morn. 

And  the  evening  from  the  day ; 
His  sport  then  he  ends. 
And  joyfully  wends 

Home  again  to  his  cottage,  where 
Frankly  he  feasts 
Himself  and  his  guest. 

And  carouses  in  his  career. 


LET'S  home,  my  brave  boys,  to  tell  all  our  joy?. 
While  now  with  our  victory  we  burn. 

We'll  laugh  and  we'll  sing,  our  conquest  we'll  bring. 
And  fall  of  our  pleasure  return. 

Let's  loudly  proclaim  the  joys  of  the  game. 

The  dangers  and  perils  we  spurn ; 
How  sportsmen  so  gay,  chace  sorrow  away, 

And  full  of  their  pleasure  return. 

Let  poor  powder'd  fops — your  dainty  milk  sops. 

For  their  Chloes  and  Emilys  mourn, 
We  act  braver  parts,  nor  feel  Cupid's  4ar(«, 

But  full  of  our  pleasure  return. 
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Sing  bravo — look  there — our  victim  our  hare, 
Till  to-morrow,  then,  let  us  adjourn  : 

To-morrow,  and  then  we'll  hunt  it  again, 
And  full  of  our  pleasure  return. 


LET  break-neck  hunters  shew  their  skill. 

By  following  Fox  or  Hare; 
We  sing  the  chace,  but  scorn  to  kill. 

Unless  its  to  kill  care. 

And  a  hunting  we  will  go,  &c. 

Great  Alexander  fury  hurl'd. 

At  conquest's  he'd  not  halt ; 
But  after  earthing  half  the  world. 

He  found  himself  at  fault. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

State  Ministers  a  hungry  pack. 

On  prey  are  ever  bent ; 
For  as  they  loaves  and  fishes  lack. 

They  never  quit  the  scent. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

Fair  Dana;,  that  squeamish  prude. 

Great  Jupiter  did  cliace; 
But  'ere  the  tempting  gold  he  shew'd, 

She  shunn  d  the  God's  embrace. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 
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Fat  aldermen  of  mighty  note, 

A  gormandising  crew; 
With  turtle  cram'd  up  to  the  throat. 

Yet  custards  keep  in  view. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

Acteon  brave,  a  hunter  once, 

Diana  did  affright; 
She  in  revenge  to  deck  his  sconce, 

Made  him  a  buck  at  sight. 

And  a  hunting,  &c-. 

Grave  undertakers  love  the  chace. 

Who  thrive  by  loss  of  breath. 
For  when  we've  run  our  earthly  race. 

They  come  in  at  the  death. 

And  a  hunting,  &:c. 

No  nymph  like  Daphne  quick  in  pace. 
More  fleet  than  hare  or  hound; 

She  beat  Apollo  in  the  race. 

And  was  with  laurels  crown'd. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

That  Parsons  are,  hark-forward  men. 

Nobody  can  deny ; 
They  goslings  chace  for  one  in  ten, 

And  tythe-pigs  in  full  cry. 

And  a  hunting,  Szc. 
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But  we  who  time  can  best  employ, 
Where  songs  and  mirth  abound  j 

Enjoy  the  burst  that  ne'er  can  cloy, 
So  hunt  the  bottle  round. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

Your  bumpers  fill,  boys  fill  apace. 

We'll  drink  our  way  to  fame; 
Liquor  and  love  shall  be  our  chace, 

Women  and  wine  our  game. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 


LAST  Valentine's  day,  when  bright  Phoebus  shone 

clear, 
I  had  not  been  hunting  for  more  than  a  year ; 
1  mounted  Black-Sloven,  o'er  the  road  made  him 

bound, 
For  I  heard  the  hounds  challenge,  and  horns  sweetly 

sound. 

Tally-ho,  Tally-ho,  Tally-ho. 

Eallo  into  covert,  old  Anthony  cries, 
No  sooner  he  spoke,  but  the  fox,  sir,  he  'spies ; 
This  being  the  signal,  he  then  crack'd  his  whip, 
Tally-ho  was  the  word,  and  away  we  did  leap. 

Tally-ho,  kc. 
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Then  up  rides  Dick  Dawson,  who  car'd  not  a  pin, 
He  sprang  at  the  drain,  but  his  horse  tumbled  in; 
And  as  he  crept  out,  why  he  spy'd  the  old  Ren, 
With  his  tongue  hanging  out,  stealing  home  to  his  den. 

Tally-ho,  &c. 

Our  hounds  and  our  horses  were  always  as  good. 
As  ever  broke  covert,  or  dash'd  thro'  the  wood ; 
Old  Reynard  runs  hard,  but  must  certainly  die. 
Have  at  you,  old  Tony,  Dick  Dawson  did  cry. 

Tally-ho,  Sec. 

The  hounds  they  had  run  twenty  miles  now  or  more. 
Old  Anthony  fretted,  he  curs'd  too  and  swore; 
ButReynard  beingspent.soon  must  give  up  theghost. 
Which  will  heighten  our  joys  when  we  come  to  eaco 
toast. 

Tally-ho,  &c. 

The  day's  sport  being  over,  the  Viorns  we  will  sound. 
To  the  jolly  fox-hunters  let  echo  resound; 
So  fill  up  your  glasses,  and  cheerfully  drink. 
To  the  honest  true  sportsman,  who  never  will  shrink. 

Tally-ho,  &c. 


Throwing  of. 
"  LOO  in  there— Loo  in, 
Loo  in  there,  my  boys," 
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Drawing  the  Cover. 
"  Yoix — yoix— try  on  there.' 
Air. 
How  glorious  this  fine  scenting  morn. 

Our  friends  and  our  pleasures  to  greet ! 
Where  hounds  and  the  rallying  horn, 
And  health,  rosy  health  ever  meet ! 
Findi}7g. 
"  Hold,  hark— hark  to  Trojan-— 

"  Loo,  hark,  hark  together,  my  boys, 
**  That's  good — that's  good — Loo  on, 

"  Well  found,  my  boys — Yoix  merrily,  merrily. 
Rate  to  a  view  Holla  in  Cover. 
"Hark,  Holla!" 
Air. 
Who  now  are  *'  the  lords  of  the  earth  r" 

Who  now  with  us  dare  to  compare  ? 
The  sons  e'en  of  love,  wine,  and  mirth. 
To  us  are  the  children  of  care  ! 
View  Holla. 
"  Tally  ho— tally  ho— tally  ho— • 
Brenliitig  Cover. 
"  Gone  away — gone  away." 
Air. 
See  there — how  the  murtherer  flies! 
How  well  out  of  cover  the  hounds ! 
Ye  Gods !  what  a  crash  rends  the  tkies ! 
The  scent — how  it  burns  o'er  the  grounds, 

T/ie  Chace. 
"  Forward — forward — forward,  my  boys." 
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Air. 
Away  there !  o'er  hedge  and  ditch  fly. 

The  pack  fiercely  rallies  along  ! 
How  rapt'rous  to  hear  the  full  cry  ! 
How  joyous  to  see  the  gay  throng! 
T/ie  Chace. 
"  Forward — forward — forward  they  go. 
Air. 
Do  you  hear  how,  our  jocund  cries  rend 
The  hills,  woods,  and  vallies  around? 
Sweet  echo,  coy  nymph,  our  true  friend 
Still  owns,  and  repeats  the  glad  sound  ! 
T/ie  Chace  cheer  to  a  distance  Holla. 
"  Hark,  Holla." 
Air. 
Our  ardour  no  checks  to  subdue, 

How  many  wild  miles  have  we  flown  ! 
And  yonder !  they  have  him  in  view- 
Hark  forward — the  day  is  our  own  ! 
Death  Holla. 
**  Whoop  !  Whoop  i" 


LET  us  lead  to  the  health-dealing  chace. 
Let  us  waken  the  rosy  ting'd  morn; 

Let  us  cast  off  the  deep  clanging  race. 
And  cheer  'em  with  silver-ton'd  horn. 
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With  silver-ton'd  horn. 
With  silver-ton'd  horn, 
And  cheer  'em  with  silver-ton'd  horn. 

Let  us  quick  mount  the  hill-climbing  steed. 

To  shrill  echo  our  shouts  be  convey'd. 
Let  us  drive  thro'  the  copse,  furze,  and  mead. 
And  the  time  be  no  longer  delay'd. 
No  longer  delay'd. 
No  longer  delay'd. 
And  the  time  be  no  longer  delay'd. 

Leave  the  townsmen  deep  sunk  in  their  beds, 

There  to  nurse  each  malignant  disease ; 
Whilst  the  new  risen  sun  gilds  our  heads. 
And  we  taste  the  first  draught  of  the  breeze. 
First  draught  of  the  breeze. 
First  draught  of  the  breeze. 
And  we  taste  the  first  draught  of  the  breeze. 

Come  ye  sons  of  the  hunt,  haste  away. 

Ye  lads  who  are  baulk'd  by  no  bounds ; 

See  the  dogs  all  unkennel'd,  at  play, 

And  the  'squire  trots  up  o'er  the  grounds. 

Trots  up  o'er  the  grounds. 

Trots  up  o'er  the  grounds. 

And  the  'squire  trots  up  o'er  the  grounds. 
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The  gay  pack  now  thrown  off,  how  they  spread, 

With  their  tuneable  notes  the  air  rings, 
And  our  cares  in  those  moments  are  fled. 
And  we  soar  on  a  level  with  kings. 
A  level  with  kings, 
A  level  with  kings, 
And  we  soar  on  a  level  with  kings. 


LET  Philosophers  boast  of  their  wisdom  profound. 

And  Statesmen  on  kingdoms  debate, 
Let  fashion's  gay  vot'ries  pursue  folly's  round, 

And  pedants  on  gravity  prate  : 
But  far  wiser  the  man,  who  quite  free  from  vain  strife, 

Ne'er  loses  his  time  in  dry  thinking, 
But  in  jovial  contentment  devotes  his  whole  life. 

To  the  pleasures  of  Hunting  and  Drinking. 

Wine  ennobles  the  mind,  and  subdues  ev'ry  care. 

While  the  chace  ruddy  vigour  supplies ; 
Thus  good  liquor,  assisted  by  sweet  wholesome  air, 

Each  sorrow,  each  sickness  defies. 
Then  come,  joyous   hearts,  push   about   the  brisk 
bowl. 

And  ne'er  from  your  glass  be  caught  sh'"!nking; 
For  all  the  delights  that  enrapture  the  soul. 

Sure  none  are  like  Hunting  and  Drinking. 

N 
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When  the  mellow-tongu'd  hound,  and  the  hunts- 
man's shrill  horn. 

To  the  field's  glorious  pastimes  invite  ; 
Like  sons  of  great  Nimrod,  we  enjoy  the  fresh  morn. 

And  like  sons  of  gay  Bacchus,  the  night. 
Then  hark  forward  brave  fellows,  and  nobly  disdain. 

E'er  under  dull  gloom  to  be  sinking, 
But  banish  rude  sorrow,  forget  ev'ry  pain. 

In  the  transports  of  Hunting  and  Drinking. 


LET  me  live  harmlessly;  and  near  the  brink 
Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  a  dwelling  place, — 

Where  I  may  see  my  quill,  or  cork,  down  sink 
With  eager  bite  of  Perch,  or  Bleak,  or  Dace  ; 

And  on  the  world  and  my  Creator  think. 

Whilst  some  men  strive  ill-gotten  goods  t'  embrace; 

And  others  spend  their  time  in  base  excess 

Of  wine, — or,  worse,  in  war  and  wantonness. 

Let  them  that  list,  these  pastimes  still  pursue. 
And  on  such  pleasing  fancies  feed  their  fill : — 

So  I  the  fields  and  meadows  green  may  view, 
And  daily  by  fresh  rivers  walk  at  will , 

Among  the  daisies,  and  the  violets  blue. 
Red. hyacinth,  and  yellow  daffodil ; 

Purple  Narcissus,  like  the  morning  rays. 

Pale  gander-grass,  and  azure  culver-keyes. 
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I  count  it  higher  pleasure,  to  behold 

The  stately  compass  of  the  lofty  sky ; 
And  in  the  midst  thereof,  like  burning  gold. 

The  flaming  chariot  of  the  world's  great  eye; 
The  wat'ry  clouds,  that  in  the  air  up-roU'd, 

With  sundry  kinds  of  painted  colours  flyj 
And  fair  Aurora,  lifting  up  her  head, 
Stili  blushing,  rise  from  old  Tithonus'  bed. 

The  hills  and  mountains  raised  from  the  plains; 

The  plains  extended,  level  with  the  ground; 
The  grounds,  divided  into  sundry  veins ; 

The  veins,  inclos'd  with  rivers  running  round; 
These  rivers,  making  way  through  nature's  chains. 

With  headlong  course  into  the  sea  profound; 
The  raging  sea,  beneath  the  vallies  low. 
Where  lakes,  and  rills,  and  rivulets  do  flow. 

The  lofty  woods, — the  forests  wide  and  long, — 
Adorn'd  with  leaves  and  branches  fresh  and  green  ; 

In  whose  cool  bowers  the  birds  with  many  a  song. 
Do  welcome  with  their  quire  the  summer's  queen ; 

The  meadows  fair,  where  Flora's  gifts,  among. 
Are  intermixt  with  verdant  grass  between; 

The  silver-scaled  fish  that  softly  swim 

Within  the  sweet  brook's  crystal  wat'ry  stream. 

All  these,  and  many  more  of  His  creation 
That  made  the  Heavens,  the  angler  oft  doth  see; 

N2 
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Taking  therein  no  little  delectation, 

To  think  how  strange,  how  wonderful  they  bej 
Framing  thereof  an  inward  contemplation. 

To  set  his  heart  from  other  fancies  free  ; 
And  whilst  he  looks  on  these  with  joyful  eye. 
His  mind  is  wrapt  above  the  starry  sky. 


LET  sons  of  slaughter  shew  their  skill. 

By  hunting  fox  or  hare; 
We  join  the  chace  but  scorn  to  kill. 

Unless  it's  to  kill  care. 
Chorus. 
Our  chace  shall  heyley  gayly  be. 

Women  and  wine  before  us  ; 
We'll  hunt  the  bottle  merrily. 

And  smacking  kiss  in  chorus. 

Great  Alexander  fury  hurl'd. 

In  chacing  he'd  not  halt; 
But  after  earthing  half  the  world. 

He  found  himself  at  fault. 

Our  chace,  &c. 

Grave  Undertakers  love  the  chace. 

They  hunt  for  loss  of  breath ; 
For  when  we've  rup  our  earthly  race. 

They  come  in  at  the  death. 

Our  chace,  &c. 
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That  Parsons  are  your  hunting  men» 

No  one  can  sure  deny ; 
They  goslings  chace  for  one  in  ten, 

And  tythe-pigs  in  full  cry. 

Our  chace,  &c. 

We'll  bumpers  fill,  aye  fill  apace. 

And  drink  our  way  to  fame ; 
Liquor  and  love  shall  be  our  chace. 

Women  and  wine  our  game. 

Our  chace,  &c. 


ME  no  pleasure  shall  enamour, 
Swimming  in  the  drunkard's  bowlj 

Joy  that  ends  in  strife  and  clamour. 
And  in  sorrow  drowns  the  soul. 

Sports  of  mighty  Nimrod's  chusing, 
All  your  mischiefs  I  will  shun  ; 

Broken  bones  and  grievous  bruising. 
Glorious  scars  by  hunters  won. 

Come,  thou  harmless  recreation. 
Holding  out  the  Angler's  reed; 

Nurse  of  pleasing  contemplation. 
By  the  stream  my  wand'rings  lead. 
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When  I  view  the  waters  sliding. 
To  their  goal  with  restless  pace  j 

Let  me  think  how  time  is  gliding. 
In  his  more  important  race^ 

On  the  flow'ry  border  sitting, 

I  will  dip  my  silken  line; 
j^nd  weak  fish  alone  outwitting. 

Curse  all  other  sly  design. 

Milky  kine,  around  me  grazing. 
Woolly  flocks,  on  distant  hills  ; 

Join  your  notes,  with  mine,  in  praisii 
Him  whose  hand  ail  creatures  fills. 

When  musk  odoilrs,  heart  regaling. 
All  the  morning  mead  perfume. 

From  the  new-mown  hay  exhaling, 
I'll  the  fisher's  wand  resume. 

Yea,  when  Autumn's  russet  mantle. 
Saddens  the  decaying  year, 

I  will  fish,  and  I  will  chant,  till 
Feeble  age  shall  change  my  cheer. 
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MOST  gentlemen  take  delight. 
In  hunting  old  Reynard  the  fox. 

Near  to  Gatier  Gilding  I  lay, 
I  fed  upon  fat  geese  and  duciis. 

'Tis  near  to  Gaffer  Gilding  I  la}'. 
Not  thinking  so  soon  I  should  die, 

I  was  chac'd  by  a  fresh  pack  of  hounds, 
Caus'd  me  from  my  country  to  i\y. 

Lord  Jones  for  the  king's  hounds  did  send, 
Jerry  Balsam  he  swore  I  should  die; 

I  have  left  young  brothers  behind  me. 
That  love  lambs  better  than  I, 

'Tis  over  Stony  fields  where  I  rambl'd. 

Where  the  blood-thirsty  hounds  did  follow, 

They  made  my  old  coat  stand  an  end. 

For  to  hear  how  the  huntsmen  did  hollow. 

Oft  times  I  have  been  surprised. 
By  dogs  that  could  run  like  a  cow. 

But  in  all  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
I  was  never  out  of  breath  till  now. 

Full  forty-five  miles  have  I  run  ; 

1  have  run  them  in  three  hours  space  j 
O  pardon,  dear  huntsmen  and  hounds, 

So  boldly  I  foUow'd  the  chacc. 
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As  by  Simon  Stuart's  I  ran. 

There  the  game-keeper  shot  through  my  thigh ; 
O  pardon,  dear  huntsmen  and  hounds, 

By  this  fatal  wound  I  shall  die. 

It  was  in  Stone  fields  they  kill'd  me, 

Where  the  blood-thirsty  hounds  did  me  follow  ; 
They  tore  my  old  jacket  to  pieces. 

And  there  gave  the  huntsman's  loud  halloo. 

But  since  old  Reynard  you  have  kill'd. 
You  may  go  to  the  dolphin  and  dine; 

And  put  his  fore  paw  in  a  bumper, 

And  drink  my  Lord's  health  in  good  wine. 


MIRTH,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 
To  listen  how  the  hounds  and  horns 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumb'ring  morn. 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill. 
Thro'  the  high  wood  echoing  still. 


MY  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here ; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a  chacing  the  deer; 
Chacing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe, 
My  heai't's  in  the  highlands  wherever  I  go. 
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Farewel  to  the  Highlands,  farewel  to  the  north. 
The  birth-place  of  valour,  the  country  of  worth; 
Wherever  I  w^ander,  wherever  1  rove. 
The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love. 

Farewel  to  the  mountains  high  covered  with  snow  5 
Farewel  to  the  straths  and  green  vallies  below : 
Farewel  to  the  forests  and  wild-hanging  woods ; 
Farewel  to  the  torrents  and  loud-pouring  floods. 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a  chacing  the  deer: 
Chacing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe, 
My  heart's  in  the  highlands  wherever  1  go. 


man's  life,  is  but  vain :  for  'tis  subject  to  pain, 

And  sorrow,  and  short  as  a  bubble  ; 
'Tis  a  hodge-podge  of  business,  and  money  and  care, 

And  care,  and  money,  and  trouble. 
But  we'll  take  no  care,  when  the  weather  proves  fair, 

Nor  will  we  vex  now  tho'  it  rain ; 
We'll  banish  all  sorrow,  and  sing  till  to-morrow. 

And  Angle,,  and  Angle  again. 


NOW  Phoebus  gilds  the  orient  skies. 

The  lark  begins  the  lay ; 
The  sonorous  horn  bids  sportsmen  rise, 

To  hail  the  new  born  day: 
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The  bounds  are  out,  their  notes  resound. 
While  distant  hills  return  it  all  around. 

O'er  hill  and  o'er  dale. 

Over  ditches  or  pale. 
As  swift  as  the  wind  we  pursue ; 

The  fox  or  the  hare, 

Or  the  swift-footed  deer. 
No  matter  what  sport  is  in  view. 

Health  waits  on  the  chace. 
Paints  with  blushes  the  face. 

Spleen  and  vapours  are  left  in  the  rear ; 
The  brooks  and  the  floods. 
And  the  deep  embrown'd  woods. 

Delightful  around  us  appear. 

To  the  sports  of  the  field. 

All  others  must  yield. 
For  hunting's  of  ancient  renown; 

Kings  and  princes  of  old, 

Have  this  pastime  extoU'd, 
Royal  hunters  have  sat  on  the  throne. 

Hills  and  vallies  o'erpast. 
Now  homeward  we  haste. 

And  our  mistresses  hearty  embrace : 
New  strength  we  obtain. 
By  our  sports  on  the  plain, 

For  strength  still  attends  on  the  chace. 
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Now  the  bowl  comes  in  view, 

Which  with  glee  we  pursue. 
And  thus  happily  tinish  the  day ; 

To  the  huntress  divine, 

To  Diana  we  join. 
While  each  chorus  loudly  huzza. 


NOW  Aurora  is  up,  the  sweet  goddess  of  day. 
Let's  hail  the  gay  nymph  of  the  morn  ; 

Bid  theshepherds  and  maids, tune  their  tabors  and  play, 
Bid  the  huntsman  attend  with  his  horn. 

To  slavish  dull  rules,  let  the  Cit  be  confin'd. 
Let  him  toil  day  and  night  too  for  wealth ; 

To  hunting  and  fowling  our  lives  are  confin'd. 
And  our  riches,  my  lads,  is  good  health. 

By  yon  rural  copse  just  op'ning  to  sight. 
View  the  young  tender  brood  and  prepare; 

Let  them  first  for  the  sky,  my  good  boys,  wing  their 
flight. 
True  sportsmen  delight  to  shoot  fair. 

When  return'd  fi-om  the  chace,  let  the  bumpers  go 
round. 

Let  us  merrily  revel  and  sing; 
In  women  and  wine  true  harmony's  found; 

Fill  your  glasses,  and  toast  to  the  king. 
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NOW  night's  advanc'd,  the  morn  appears. 

And  day-light  rushes  in  a-pacej 
The  hounds  are  out  to  charm  our  ears, 

And  call  each  sportsman  to  the  chace. 
Diana  takes  the  field  to-day, 

Where  all  her  sporting  charmers  fly. 
To  mount  their  steeds,  and  ride  away. 

Hark  forward,  to  the  jovial  cry. 

The  scent  is  strong,  the  huntsman  cries, 

I  hear  them  rally  through  the  wood; 
A  burst  re-echoes  through  the  sky — 

Old  Bumper  leads — I'm  sure  'tis  good. 
To  follow  the  high  mettled  pack, 

Each  huntsman  and  each  huntress  fly 
Through  thick  and  thin,  with  whip  and  smack. 

Hark  forward,  to  the  jovial  cry. 

Then  who  would  quit  a  sport  like  this. 

Which  health  and  vigour  do  unite; 
Its  charms  are  charms  no  fair  will  miss. 

But  to  their  arms  fresh  love  invite. 
Round  Reynard's  death  are  shouts  of  bliss. 

Which  none  but  sportsmen  can  descry  ; 
Whom  goddesses  may  freely  kiss. 

Hark  forward,  to  the  jovial  cry. 
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NOW  mounted — so  ho — away  let  us  go. 
While  pleasure  and  health  flow  apace  j 

The  game  is  in  view,  then  quickly  pursue, 
And  follow  the  joys  of  the  chace. 

See  yonder,  see  where  the  poor  tim'rous  hare 

Is  seeking  a  safe  lurking  place; 
Then  let's  not  delay — hark,  yonder  away  • 

We'll  follow  the  joys  of  the  chace. 

With  hound  and  with  horn,  all  dangers  'we  scorn. 

All  sorrow  forget  in  the  race  ; 
Our  hearts  are  so  light,  we  join  in  the  flight. 

And  follow  the  joys  of  the  chace. 

Now,  now,  we  are  near,  she  trembles  with  fear. 

Our  pleasure  begins  to  encrease: 
She  falls  in  the  way— sing  bravo  !  huzza ! 

O  such  are  the  joys  of  the  chace. 


NOW,  while  above  that  range  of  hills, 
The  morn  a  bright'ning  gleam  distils; 
I  seize  the  gun  and  call  around. 
The  eager  pointers — ^just  unbound- 
Swift — for  a  time — they  dash  away. 
Too  wild — too  high  of  spirit  to  obey. 
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At  length  the  whistle's  note  they  hear» 

Look  roiuid— and  turn  from  their  career; 

The  stubble  quarter  nicely  o'er. 

And  every  sheltering  nook  explore. 

See  Carlo — sudden — checks  his  speed  ! 

So  ho  !  there  lie  the  birds !  Pero — take  heed  ! 

How  well  they  back  !  how  fine  they  point ! 

The  head  turn'd  short,  and  fixt  each  joint, 

I'll  take  the  birds  upon  this  side — 

The  covey  rises ! — scatt'ring  wide. 

Dead  !  see  the  feathers  to  the  right ! 

Mark — mark — among  the  beans  three  brace  alight. 

Carlo — watch — charge  !  keep  in,  Old  Don  ! 
When  loaded — ho — good  dogs — hey  on  '. 
Thus  range  we,  till  the  sun  gets  high. 
And  on  the  ground  no  scent  will  lie; 
Then  take  thro'  woods  our  hoaieward  way. 
And  o'er  good  cheer  boast  how  pass'd  the  day. 


NOW  the  hill-tops  are  burnish'd  with  azure  and  gold, 
And  the  prospect  around  us  most  bright  to  behold; 
The  hounds  are  all  trying,  the  mazes  to  trace, 
The  steeds  are  all  neighing,  and  pant  for  the  chace. 

Chorus. 
Then  rouse  each  true  sportsman,  and  join  at  the  dawn. 
The  song  of  the  hunters,  and  sound  of  the  horn. 
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Health  braces  the  nerves,  and  gives  joy  to  the  face. 
Whilst  over  the  heath  we  pursue  the  fleet  chace; 
See  the  downs  now  we  leave,  and  the  coverts  appear, 
As  eager  we  follow  the  fox  or  the  hare. 

Then  rouse,  &c. 

Wherever  we  go,  pleasure  waits  on  us  still. 
If  we  sink  in  the  valley,  or  rise  on  the  hill; 
Oer  hedges  and  rivers  we  valiantly  fly. 
For,  fearless  of  death,  we  ne'er  think  we  shall  die. 
Then  rouse,  &c. 

From  ages  long  past,  by  the  poets  we're  told. 
That  hunting  was  lov'd  by  the  sages  of  old  ; 
That  the  soldier  and  huntsman  were  both  on  a  par. 
And  the  health-giving  chace  made  them  bold  in  the 
war.  Then  rouse,  &c. 

When  the  chace  is  once  over,  away  to  the  bowl. 
The  full-flowing  bumpers  shall  cheer  up  the  soul  j 
Whilst,  jocund,  our  songs  shall  with  chorusses  ring. 
And  toast  to  our  lasses,  our  country,  and  king. 

Then  rouse,  &c. 


NO  joys  can  compare. 
To  the  hunting  of  the  hare. 
In  the  morning,  the  morning,  in  sweet  and  pleasant 
weather ; 
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When  the  beagles  they  surround. 
We've  sport  upon  the  ground. 
And  sing  tarra,  huzza!    and  sing  tarra,  huzza!  and 
sing  tarra. 
Brave  boys  we  will  hollow. 

Then  she  up  does  arise. 
And  away  from  us  flies, 
O  we'll  give  her,  we'll  send  her  a  thund'ring  hollow. 
With  horse  and  with  hound, 
We'll  pull  her  courage  down. 
And  sing  tarra,  &c. 

O'er  vales  and  o'er  plains, 

We  will  gallop  amain,  [flying ; 

While  poor  puss  is,  poor  puss  is,  away  from  us  she's 

But  her  breath  growing  short. 

With  the  ending  of  the  sport,  [lose  us 

And  to  lose  us,  huzza!  and  to  lose  us,  huzza!  and  to 

In  vain  she's  contriving. 

Poor  puss  being  kill'd, 

We  retire  from  the  field. 
To  be  merry,  boys,  be  merry,  boys,  and  drive  away 
our  sorrow ; 

We  have  nothing  to  fear. 

But  to  drive  away  our  care,  [banish 

And  to  banish,  huzza  1  and  to  banish,  huzza !  and  to 

Each  thought  of  to  morrow. 
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NO  sport  to  the  chace  can  compare. 

So  manly  the  pleasure  it  yields; 
How  sweet,  how  refreshing  that  air, 

Inhal'd  in  the  woods  and  the  fields  ! 
As  we  rush  in  pursuit,  new  scenes  still  appear. 

New  landscapes  encounter  the  eye; 
Not  Handel's  sweet  music  more  pleases  the  ear. 

Than  that  of  the  hounds  in  full  cry. 

New  strength  from  the  chace  we  derive ; 

Its  exercise  purges  the  blood  : 
How  happy  that  mortal  must  live, 

Whose  sport  yields  both  physic  and  food  ! 
So  new  and  so  varied  its  charms,  they  ne'er  cloy 

Like  those  of  the  bottle  and  face; 
The  oft'ner,  the  harder,  the  more  we  enjoy. 

The  more  we're  in  love  with  the  chace. 


NOW  westlin  winds,  and  slaught'ring  guns. 

Bring  autumn's  pleasant  weather; 
The  moorcock  springs,  on  whirring  wings. 

Among  the  blooming  heather : 
Now  waving  grain,  wide  o'er  the  plain. 

Delights  the  weary  farmer;    ^ 
And  the  moon  shines  bright,  when  I  rove  at  night, 

To  muse  upon  my  charmer. 
o 
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The  partridge  loves  the  fruitful  fells; 

The  plover  loves  the  mountains; 
The  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells ; 

The  soaring  hern  the  fountains  : 
Thro'  lofty  groves  the  cushat  roves 

The  path  of  man  to  shun  it ; 
The  hazel  bush  o'erhangs  the  thrush. 

The  spreading  thorn  the  linnet. 

Thus  ev'ry  kind  their  pleasure  find. 

The  savage  and  the  tender; 
Some  social  join,  and  leagues  combine; 

Some  solitary  wander : 
Avaunt,  away  !  the  cruel  sway, 

Tyrannic  man's  dominion ; 
The  sportsman's  joy,  the  murd'ring  cry, 

The  flutt'ring,  gory  pinion  ! 

But  Peggy  dear,  the  ev'ning's  clear. 

Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow; 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view. 

All  fading-green  and  yellow: 
Come  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way. 

And  view  the  charms  of  nature ; 
The  rustling  corn,  the  fruited  thorn. 

And  every  happy  creature. 

We'll  gently  walk,  and  sweetly  talk. 
Till  the  silent  moon  shine  clearly; 
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I'll  grasp  thy  waist,  anc|,  fondly  prest, 
Swear  how  I  love  thee  dearly  : 

Not  vernal  show'rs  to  budding  flow'rs, 
Not  autumn  to  the  farmer, 

So  dear  can  be  as  thou  to  me. 
My  fair,  my  lovely  charmer  ! 


NOW  night  her  dusky  mantle  furls, 

The  larks  are  soaring  high; 
And  morn  her  golden  shafts  have  shot. 

To  gild  the  eastern  sky; 
We  sportsmen  scower  the  distant  plains. 

The  hounds  pursue  their  prey  ; 
While  echo's  round  the  vallies  sound. 

Hark  forward,  hark  away. 

O'er  mountains  top,  and  rivers  deep. 

The  fox  for  shelter  flies. 
And  caverns  in  the  coverts  strong. 

His  cunning  vainly  tries; 
His  death  proclaims  the  sportsman's  joy. 

The  dogs  they  seize  their  prey; 
While  echos  round  the  vallies  sound, 

Hark  forward,  hark  away. 
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NEW  schemes  and  new  fancies  -we  meet  with  in  life. 
To-day  perhaps  friends,  but  to-morrow  at  strife; 
Such  wonders  as  these  shall  ne'er  trouble  my  mind. 
As  now  on  the  turf  fresh  wonders  1  find. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

Have  done  with  your  sweatings,  ye  Jockeys,  I  pray, 
For  a  Lady's  to  ride — that's  the  talk  of  the  day; 
A  match  for  five  hundred,  and  one  thousand  bye. 
And  if  she  comes  first,  many  folks  will  look  shy. 

The  Lady  has  spirit,  I'd  have  you  to  know. 
And  on  horseback  can  grace  and  agility  show; 
Undaunted  she  mounts,  rallies  nobly  her  steed. 
And  shews  to  beholders  her  courser  has  speed. 

Perhaps  you  may  smile   when  you  think  on  this 

race. 
And  conjecture  'twill  bring  the  fair  sex  to  disgrace ; 
But  that  is  a  notion  I'd  have  you  discard. 
For  why  should  the  fair  from  their  whims   be  de- 

barr'd? 

The  beau  monde  will  condemn  what  I  write,  beyond 

doubt. 
And  some  simp'ring  young  misses  will  giggle  and 

pout; 
But  the  odds  that  I  bet  shall  be  twenty  to  one. 
That  such  an  exploit  ne'er  by  Woman  was  done. 
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I've  rode  many  miles,  sirs,  to  see  this  same  match. 
And  my  money  I'll  bet,  if  the  odds  I  can  catch. 
That  Old  Vingarillo  Young  Thornville  shall  beat. 
And  the  Lady  ride  stoutly  the  whole  four-mile  heat. 


Recitative. 
NOW  peeps  the  ruddy  dawn  o'er  mountain  top. 
Its  different  notes  each  feather'd  warbler  tunes. 
The  milkmaid's  carol  glads  the  ploughman's  ear. 
The  jolly  huntsman  winds  his  cheerful  horn. 
And  the  staunch  pack  return  the  lov'd  salute. 

Air. 
The  hounds  are  unkennel'd,  and  now. 

Thro'  the  copse  and  the  furze  will  we  lead, 
'Till  we  reach  yonder  farm  on  the  brow. 

For  there  lurks  the  thief  that  must  bleed. 
I  told  you  so,  didn't  I  ? — see  where  he  flies; 
*Twas  Bellman  thatopen'd,  so  sure  the  fox  dies. 
Let  the  horn's  jolly  sound 
Encourage  the  hound, 
And  float  through  the  echoing  skies. 

Recitative. 
The  chace  begun,  nor  rock,  nor  flood,  nor  swamp, 
Quickset,  or  gate,  the  thundering  course  retard; 
'Till  dead  notes  proclaim  the  falling  prey. 
Then — to  the  sportive  'squire's  capacious  bowl. 
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Air. 
O'er  that,  and  old  beer  of  his  own, 

This  sound,  bright  and  wholesome  we'll  sing. 
Drink  success  to  great  George  and  his  crown. 

For  each  heart  to  a  man's  with  the  King; 
And  next  we  will  fill  to  Jove's  favourite  scene, 
The  rich  isle  of  saints,  Britannia  I  mean. 
Where  men,  horses,  and  hounds. 
Can  be  stopp'd  by  no  bounds, 
For  no  spot  on  the  earth  e'er   breed  sportsmen  so 
keen. 


Recitative. 
NOW  faintly  glim'ring  in  the  east, 

Sol  brings  on  the  ling'ring  morn. 
As  loth  to  quit  fair  Thetis'  breast. 

While  dew  bespangles  ev'ry  thorn. 
Tlie  herald  lark  salutes  the  skies. 
And  bids  the  jocund  sportsmen  rise. 

Air. 

Hark  !  the  chace  is  begun. 

See,  yonder  they  run. 
And  fleet  as  the  wind  the  stag  flies ; 

O'er  mountain  and  dale. 

Thro'  woodland  and  vale. 
His  pursuers  awhile  he  defies. 
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But  in  vain  is  his  speed. 

The}'  faster  proceed. 
In  hopes  to  o'ertake  him  anon  ; 

While  echo  around, 

With  the  horn  and  the  hound, 
Responsive  replies  Ton-ta-ron. 

Thus  we  pleasure  obtain. 
Free  from  sickness  or  pain. 

What  ruddiness  smiles  on  each  face; 
Ye  jemmies  prepare. 
Mount  the  steed  if  you  dare, 

And  overtake  health  in  the  chace. 


OF  horses  and  hounds,  who  scud  swift  o'er  the  plain, 

Praise  has  oft  wing'd  it's  notes  to  the  sky  ; 
While  echoing  horns  have  repeated  the  strain. 

And  join'd  in  the  huntsman's  full  cry. 
Chorus. 
My  voice  I'll  attune  then,  the  chace  grace  my  song. 

For  nought  can  compare  to  it's  joys  ? 
O'er  mountains,  thro'  vallies,  we  spank  it  along. 

With  tantivy,  tantivy,  hark  forward  my  boys  ! 

'Tis  exercise  ever  gives  health  it's  warm  glow. 

And  yields  to  refreshment  a  zest ; 
How  sweetly  to  friendship  the  bottle  will  flow. 

When  return'd,  plenty  welcomes  each  guest. 

My  voice  I'll  attune,  Sec. 
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Our  hounds  truly  train'd,  are  of  excellent  breed, 
(Brother  sportsmen  I'm  your's  while  I've  breath) 

Our  horses  are  ne'er  to  be  equall'd  in  speed. 
And  we  always  are  in  at  the  death. 

My  voice  I'll  attune,  &c. 

From  the  shades  could  old  Nimrod,  that  hunter  of 
old. 
Be  permitted  to  view  our  domain, 
Our  horses,  our  hounds,  and  our  huntsmen  so  bold. 
He'd  wish  to  pass  life  o'er  again. 

My  voice  I'll  attune,  &c. 


O'ER  the  lawns,  up  the  hills,  as   with  ardour  we 
bound. 

Led  on  by  the  loud  sounding  horn. 
Kind  breezes  still  greet  us,  with  cheerfulness  crown'd, 

And  joyful  we  meet  the  sweet  morn. 

Chorus. 
Rosy  health  blooms  about  us  with  natural  grace. 
Whilst  ec-ho  re-echo"d  enlivens  the  chace. 

Should  all  the  gay  larks  as  they  soar  to  the  sky. 

Their  notes  in  a  concert  unite; 
The  music  of  hounds  when  set  off  in  full  cry. 

Would  give  a  more  tuneful  delight. 

Rosy  health,  &c. 
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Then  rise  in  the  morn, 
To  the  sound  of  the  honi. 

And  health  with  rich  pastime  pursue; 
For  sweet  is  the  sound 
Of  the  staunch-mettled  hound. 

And  charming  the  prospect  in  view. 


OF  horns,  and  of  echoes,  that  through  the  woods 
ring. 

And  of  lads  full  of  mettle  and  soul, 
And  of  gay  sporting  boxes  let  other  bards  sing. 

Merely  built  for  the  chace  or  the  bowl. 
I  bring  you,  of  sportsmen,  a  true  and  try'd  knot, 
Who  sport  a  snug-box,  called  Humanity's  cot. 

Is  honour  in  danger,  worth  sunk  by  its  fears  ? 

On  those  coursers,  their  wishes,  they're  borne. 
To  hunt  vice  to  the  toils,  and  to  dry  virtue's  tear^, 

As  the  sun  melts  the  dew  of  the  morn : 
Then  join,  of  true  sportsmen,  so  noble  a  knot. 
The  good  lads  that  inhabit  Humanity's  cot. 

What  chace  a  delight  can  more  glorious  yield, 

Than  to  hunt  in  so  noble  a  track  ? 
Vice  and  folly  the  game,  wide  creation  the  field. 

And  the  vot'ries  of  honour  the  pack. 
Rejoice  then,  ye  sportsmen,  who 're  thrown  by  fatec 

lot, 
"Mongst  the  lads  that  inhabit  Humanity's  cot. 
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^Tis  over,  'tis  over,  a  pleasure  divine, 

Fresh  air  and  full  exercise  yield. 
At  night,  my  good  friends,  o'er  the  juice  of  the  vine. 

We'll  sing  to  the  sports  of  the  field. 

Rosy  health,  &c. 


FAR  in  the  distant  east  Sol  sheds  his  ray. 
And  faintly  by  degrees  brings  on  the  day ; 
W  hile  thro'  the  valleys  sounds  the  sprightly  horn. 
And  jolly  Huntsmen  rise  to  hail  the  morn. 
Air. 
While  they  pant  for  the  chace, 
Health  glows  in  each  face, 
Mirth  joins  in  the  jovial  career  j 
Up  the  hill,  o'er  the  plain. 
While  they  eagerly  strain. 
Each  sportsman's  a  stranger  to  fear. 

What  sweets  Nature  yields. 

Thro'  the  woodlands  and  fields, 
When  the  season  for  hunting  invites; 

Tho'  the  ball  and  the  plaj 

May  be  splendidly  gay. 
They  match  not  with  sportsmen's  delights. 

The  midnight  parade. 

To  the  grand  masquerade, 
■iVill  banish  the  bloom  of  the  faeej 

But  the  hunters  are  seen 

Unclisturbfd  with  spleen, 
And  gather  fresh  bloom  from  the  chace. 

*   05 
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Return'd  from  their  toil,  with  life's   comforts  well 
stored. 

Reflection  their  food  gives  a  zest ; 
Health  seasons  the  viand  that  smokes  on  the  board, 

A  clear  conscience  invites  them  to  rest : 
And  sweet  are  the  slumbers  that  fall  to  the  lot, 
Of  the  lads  that  inhabit  Humanity's  cot. 

Then  let  each  English  sportsman  these  maxims  em- 
brace, 
Who  the  spoils  of  true  honour  would  share; 
All  that's  noxious  to  hunt  to  the  toils  in  life's  chace. 

All  that's  harmless  and  useful  to  spare  : 
So  the  blessings  of  thousands  shall  make  up  their 

lot. 
And  each  sporting-box  vie  with  Humanity's  cot. 


OUR  fathers  of  old  lov'd  the  sport, 
Our  nobles  rejoic'd  in  the  chace ; 

They  fled  the  intrigues  of  a  court. 
The  heart-cheering  toil  to  embrace. 

Their  offspring  was  ruddy  and  stout, 
Curs'd  lux'ry  was  yet  in  the  bud: 

They  knew  not  the  pangs  of  the  gout. 
Activity  physic'd  the  blood. 
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A  fribble  they  seldom  could  meet, 
But  now  how  revers'd  is  the  scene. 

The  creature's  in  every  street. 
Erecting  his  butterfly  mien. 

Could  our  ancestors  rise  from  their  graves. 
At  sight  of  this  gay  fangled  train : 

They'd  fly  the  degenerate  slaves. 
And  Mfish  to  be  buried  again. 

May  such  never  taste  of  our  joy, 
.    We  hunters  disclaim  the  whole  race, 
Whilst  time  over  tea  they  destro)'. 
We're  lost  in  the  charms  of  the  chace. 

All  you  who  would  follow  the  musical  horn. 
Go  early  to  bed,  and  salute  the  young  morn. 
Our  sport  shall  secure  you  the  bosom's  repose. 
And  your  cheek  in  old  age  wear  the  tints  of  the  rose. 


OF  all  the  lives  that  Jove  has  sent, 
A  sportsman's  life  gives  most  content  j 
In  that  I  find  the  most  delight, 
I've  tried  them  all,  and  find  I'm  right. 

Chorus. 
Then  come,  my  boys,  repair  to  me, 
And  lead  your  life  with  mirth  and  glee. 
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Diana,  goddess  of  the  chalce. 
At  morn  invokes  each  heart,  in  haste; 
When  we,  complete  equipp'd  for  sport. 
Obey  the  orders  of  the  court. 

Then  come,  my  boys,  &c. 

And  when  all  day  we've  sported  thus, 
Gav  Momus  gladly  joins  with  us; 
Bacchus  plenteously  bestows. 
And  Venus  gives  us  soft  repose. 

Then  come,  my  boys,  &c. 

To  other  sports  which  we  attend. 
Those  deities  will  sure  descend ; 
Fishing  and  fowling  we  adore. 
And  they  their  blessings  give  in  store. 

Then  come,  my  boys,  &c. 


OH  the  gallant  fisher's  life. 

It  is  the  best  of  any  ; 
'Tis  full  of  pleasure,  void  of  strife. 
And  'tis  belov'd  by  n»any  : 
Other  joys 
Are  but  toys} 
Only  this 
Lawful  is^ 
For  our  skill 
Breeds  no  ill, 
But  content  aqd  pleasure. 
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In  a  morning,  up  we  rise, 
'Ere  Aurora's  peeping; 
Drink  a  cup  to  wash  our  eyes. 
Leave  the  sluggard  sleeping: 
Then  we  go. 
To  and  fro, — 
With  our  knacks, 
At  our  backs. 
To  such  streams. 
As  the  Thames, 
If  we  have  the  leisure. 

When  we  please  to  walk  abroad, 

For  our  recreation ; 

In  the  fields  is  our  abode. 

Full  of  delectation ; 

Where,  in  a  brook. 
With  a  hook,— 
Or  a  lake, — 
Fish  we  take; 
There  we  sit. 
For  a  bit. 
Till  we  fish  entangle. 

We  have  gentles  in  a  horn. 

We  have  paste  and  worms  too; 
We  can  watch  both  night  and  morn^ 
Suffer  rain  and  storms  too  ; 
None  do  here. 
Use  to  swear : 
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Oaths  do  fray. 
Fish  away ; 

We  sit  still, 
Watch  our  quill; 
Fishers  must  not  wrangle. 

If  the  sun's  excessive  heat. 

Make  our  bodies  swelter. 
To  an  osier  hedge  we  get. 
For  a  friendly  shelter ; 
Where— in  a  dike. 
Perch  or  pike. 
Roach  or  dace. 
We  do  chace. 
Bleak  or  gudgeon. 
Without  grudging; 
We  are  still  contented. 

Or,  we  sometimes  pass  an  hour 

Under  a  green  willow. 
That  defends  us  from  a  shower. 
Making  earth  our  pillow; 
Where  we  may 
Think  and  pray. 
Before  death 
Stops  our  breath. 
Other  joys 
Are  but  toys. 
And  to  be  lamented. 
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OF  all  our  fond  diversions, 

A  hunter's  is  the  best. 
In  spite  of  wars  and  party  jars. 

That  sport  has  stood  the  test. 

And  a  hunting  we  will  go,  &c. 

Of  Nimrod  and  of  Esau, 

What  gallant  feats  they  tell; 
On  foot  they  follow'd  hunting. 

They  lov'd  the  sport  so  well. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

O  hadst  thou,  brave  Acteon, 

.  But  minded  more  thy  game. 

Thou  ne'er  hadst  paid  so  dearly. 

For  peeping  at — that  same. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

Herself  Diana's  Goddess, 

The  pride  of  female  race, 
Preferr'd  to  am'rous  fooling. 

The  pleasures  of  the  chace. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

Orion,  foolish  hunter, 

Lur'd  by  a  petticoat; 
In  the  mid-chace  he  loiter'd. 

And  so  his  fate  be  got. 

And  a  hunting,  &o.- 
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But  after  this  disaster. 

He's  made  a  heav'n^y  sign, 
That  he  at  least  may  view  the  sport. 

He  can  no  longer  join. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

And  hence  it  is  we  hunters 

Ne'er  break  a  leg  or  arm. 
For  this  our  fellow  sportsmen. 

Protects  us  all  from  harm. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

Had  Dido  not  lov'd  hunting, 

The  am'rous  Trojan  brave. 
Her  Highness  ne'er  had  solac'd 

In  Juno's  friendly  cave. 

And  a  hunting,  &:c, 

Euripides,  had  hunting 

Been  lov'd  but  like  thy  books. 
The  hounds  had  not  devour'd  thee. 

They  know  a  sportsman's  looks. 

And  a  hunting,  &c 

If,  friend,  you're  call'd  a  hunting. 

Throw  all  your  books  aside, 
('Tis  Horace  thus  advises) 

And  mount  your  horse  and  ride. 

And  a  hunting,  &rc. 
f 
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Brisk  action  cures  the  vapours, 

Th'  effect  oflazy  sloth, 
And  music  makes  us  cheerful. 

So  hunting's  good  for  both. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

The  sport  of  hunting  renders 

Our  days  so  sweet  and  strong; 
It  makes  us  better  relish 

Our  glasses  and  a  song. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

Our  laws  prohibit  hunting, 

To  the  Plebeian  race; 
Nor  is  it  meet,  the  vulgar 

Should  royal  sports  debase. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 

The  British  Kings  are  hunters, 

And  frequent  in  the  chace ; 
They  fear  no  more  than  wc  do, 

A  %veather-beaten  face. 

And  a  hunting,  Sec. 

Then  fill  a  sparkling  bumper, 

I'll  take  it  oif  with  glee. 
To  all  our  brother-hunters. 

Of  course  bis  Majesty. 

And  a  hunting,  &c. 
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Principal  Voices. 
OUT  of  sight  are  the  hounds,  boys ; 

We've  lost  them  to  day. 
We  are  fairly  thrown  out. 
Who  will  tell  us  the  way  ? 
Response. 
If  you'll  follow  up  close,  we  will  tell  you  the  wa}-. 

Principal  Voices. 
Who,  who  are  such  friends  to  the  joys  of  the  chace? 
We  hear  but  the  voice,  but  we  see  not  the  face. 

Response. 
We  cannot,  we  must  not  discover  the  face. 

Principal  Voices. 
Are  you  fairies  or  goblins,  that  haunt  the  rude  plain  ? 
Oh,  say  who  you  are,  that  enliven  our  train. 

Response. 
We  are  nymphs  of  the  wood,  of  Diana's  chaste  train. 

Principal  Voices. 
O'er  mountains,  thro'  fountains,  then  briskly  we'llfly, 
Diana  and  Echo  shailjoin  in  the  cry. 
Glee. 
Love  in  yonder  valley  lies, 
'Wake  him  not  with  noise  or  cries ! 
Tird  with  sport,  with  toil  opprest, 
Glad  he  takes  an  hour  to  rest ; 
See,  see  his  quiver  by  his  side. 
Sure  to  conquer  youthful  pride  1 
P  2 
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If  he  "s  rais'd,  and  points  his  darts,     , 
'Tis  too  late  to  save  your  hearts  ! 

Catch. 
When  will  sounds  of  battle  cease  ? 
When  the  world  is  hush'd  to  peace — 
Welcome  discord's  horrid  sound. 
Welcome  clangor's  bursting  round. 
Let  the  British  thunder  roar, 
Shouts  be  heard  from  shore  to  shore: 
Ev'ry  brave  commander  sing, 
With  first  and  last,  God  save  the  King. 


ONE  morning  last  winter,  to  Shirely  Park  came, 
A  noble  brave  sportsman,  George  Vernon,  by  name; 
Came  hunting  the  Fox,  for  bold  Reynard  must  die. 
So  they  threw  out  to  trail,  and  began  for  to  try. 

'Twas  early  in  the  morning,  e'er  day  did  them  greet, 
A  great  many  sportsmen  appointed  to  meet ; 
To  meet  'Squire  Vernon,  of  honour  and  fame; 
His  hounds  they  bring  glory  and  praise  to  his  name. 

"  Iloix  cross  him,  and  wind  him,  Tom  MuUins,"  he 

cried; 
"  I  warrant  we'll  unkennel  him  down  by  south  side :" 
Let  us  draw  to  the  cover,  that  lies  to  the  south. 
Bold  Reynard  lies  there,  Trouler  doubles  his  mouth. 
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Cries,  lo  hark,  to  Trouler,  that  ne'er  run  in  vain; 
Do  you  hear  how  young  Snowball  doth  challenge  the 

train : 
There's  Fowler  and  Ryall,  they're  both  two  brave 

hounds. 
They'll  find  out  bold  Reynard,  if  he's  above  ground. 

Then  hark,  rogues  together,  while  Juno  comes  in  ; 
There's  Lady  and  Lambert,  likewise  little  Trim: 
There's  Pleasant,  and  Careless,  a  bitch    that   runs 

light. 
And  besides,  little  Justice,  she'll  set  you  all  right. 

There  is  Jovial  and  Frolic,  and  Vigour  beside. 
There  is  Dido,  the  best  bitch  that  ever  was  tried  ; 
There  is  Tospot  and  Bumper,  and  Virgin,  I  say; 
There  is  fifty-four  couple  run  every  day. 

'Squire  Waller  then  over  the  cover  did  stand, 
He  hollow'd  most  clearly  with  horn  in  his  hand ; 
Cries,  lo  hark  together,  we'll  turn  Reynard's  note. 
And  if  he  breaks  cover,  we'll  tear  his  old  coat. 

Lo  hark,  rogues  together,  the  scent  it  lies  warm  ; 
'Squire  Waller,   Tom  MuUins,   blew   concert  with 

horn  : 
Tantivy,  tantivy,  their  horns  did  resound, 
They  alarm'd  the  whole  country  for  above  a  mile 

round. 
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Tom  Mullins,  the  huntsman,  his  whip  he  did  crack. 
Cries,  lo  hark,  to  Careless,  she's  leading  the  pack  j 
These  words  made  Jack  WooUey,  who  was  whipper-in. 
To  hollow  most  clearly,  to  hark,  rogues  hark  in. 

The  hounds  they  did  rally,  and  flourish  about. 
Bold  Reynard's  broke  cover, Tom  Mullins  did  shout: 
Over  Wyersom  Common  away  he  did  trim. 
They  so  merrily  run  him  by  the  Tinker's  Inn. 

Then  for  Blakely-Hall;  but  the  yard  door  was  stopt 

there. 
Bold  Reynard  was  forced  to  take  Staffordshire  : 
Then  he  crossed  the  fair  river  Dove,  1  declare. 
And  straight   for  Grantwood,  for  great   cover   was 
there. 

But  the  hounds  they  pursued  him  so  hot  in  the  chace. 
Which  Reynard  perceiving  would  not  take  the  place; 
But  he  took  Weaver-hill,  which  was  a  pleasant  thing. 
To  hear  the  wood  echo,  and  the  College-hall  ring. 

Tom  Mullins  was  mounted  on  a  trusty  bay ; 
Over  hedges  and  ditches  the  devil  would  play ; 
No  rocks  nor  high  mountains  could  baffle  his^mind. 
He  cried,  hark,  little  Careless,  she  runs  like  the  wind. 

Then  for  the  new  buildings,  away  he  did  steer; 

I  thought  we  should  run  him  all  round  Staifordshire  : 
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But  we  briskly  pursued  him  with  hound  and  with 

horn. 
And  we  forced  him  back  again  by  the  Tythe-barn. 

'Squire  Vernon  was  mounted  upon  Golden  Dun  ; 
He  leapt  with  great  courage,  like  fury  did  run  ; 
Squire  Waller,  he  was  on  a  gelding  so  free. 
He  maintained  well  the  chace,and  kepthira  company. 

'Squire  Vernon's  a  sportsman,  'tis  very  well  known. 
Rode  so  swiftly  all  day,  you  would  have  thought  he 

had  flown  : 
'Squire  Brown  rode  a  gelding,  that  runs  very  fleet. 
He  may  challenge  the  country  to  carry  his  weight. 

'Squire  Boothby  of  Ashbourn  rode  over  the  plain. 
Expecting  each  minute  bold  Reynard  was  slain  ; 
He  rode  with  great  courage,  all  the  day  through. 
And  well  he  was  mounted  upon  his  True  Blue. 

Mr.  Boothby  of  Bradford,  who  never  was  cast. 
But  with  all, the  whoje  hunt,  he  was  in  at  the  last ; 
'Squire  Gretton  of  Langford,  he  bravely  came  in. 
And  was  famously  mounted  on  Tearing  Robin. 

Now  Waller  did  hollow,    "  Now  sentence  is  past. 
There  is  Trouler  and  Snowball  puts  up  at  the  last: 
Come  gentlemen,  ride,  for  the  game  is  our  own  ; 
Now  the  old  hounds  are  all  up,  I  find  Reynard  is 
blown." 
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The  sportsmen  all  rode  at  a  desperate  rate. 
As  if  they  had  rode  for  a  thousand-pound  plate: 
No  hedges  could  turn  them,  no  walls  can  them  set; 
For  the  choicest  of  sportsmen  in  England  were  met. 

The  hounds  they  did  rally,  and  briskly  pursue, 
Do  you  liear  little  Careless,  she  runs  him  in  view  : 
Fifty  miles  in  four  hours,  it  was  a  great  ride; 
But  in  Wooton  old  park,  there  bold  Reynard  he  died. 

Now  as  for  Jack  Woolley,  we'll  not  him  neglect. 
He  rode  with  great  fury,  ne'er  fearing  his  neck  : 
Nor  hedges  nor  walls  could  they  turn  him  again. 
He  came  in  the  same  minute  that  Reynard  was  slain. 

The  sportsmen  came  in  every  one  at  the  last. 

The  hounds  they  run  briskly,  not  one  of  them  cast  j 

So  let's  ring  Reynard's  fall,  with  a  horn  that  sounds 

,  clear, 
We've  not  heard  such  hollowing  many  a  year. 

'Tis  hunting  alone  can  all  pastime  command  ; 
There's  the  otter  by  water,  the  deer  upon  land  ; 
Hare  hunting  is  pleasant,  the  stag's  a  fine  chace. 
But  to  hunting  the  fox  all  the  rest  should  give  place. 

Come  gentlemen  sportsmen,  wherever  you  be. 
All  you  that  love  hunting,  draw  near  unto  me; 
The  chace  is  now  ended,  you've  heard  Reynard's  fall, 
So  let's  drink  to  'Squire  Vernon,  of  Sudbury-Hall, 
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OH  !  life's  a  gay  forest,  like  merry  Sherwood, 

Tantara,  my  boys ! 
Abounding  with  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  that  is  good; 

These  are  your  joys  ! 

When  the  soft  mountain-roe. 

Is  skipping- — soho  ! 

Or  tripping — teigbo  ! 

It  will  happen  so  ! 
This — this  is  the  time,  if  it's  well  understood. 
For  the  sport  of  that  forest — dear  merry  Sherwood  • 

In  such  forests  where  game  will  for  ever  arise, 

Tantara,  my  boys ! 
We  may  chace  ev'ry  light-footed  pleasure  that  flies  j 

These  are  our  joys ! 

Slyly  then  mark  the  doe. 

That's  skijjping — soho! 

Or  tripping — teigho  ! 

It  will  happen  so  ! 
For  the  vvell-flavour'd  ven'son,  dear  me  !  is  so  good. 
That  is  shot  by  an  arrow  in  merry  Sherwood. 


OF  all  the  sports  and  pastimes. 

Which  happen  in  the  year; 
To  x^ngling  there  are  none,  sure, 

That  ever  can  compare. 

Then  to  angle  we  will  go,  &c. 
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We  do  not  break  our  legs  or  arms, 

As  Huntsmen  often  do; 
For  when  that  we  are  angling, 

No  danger  can  ensue. 

Then  to  angle,  &c. 

Cards  and  dice  are  courtly  games. 

Then  let  them  laugh  who  win  ; 
There's  innocence  in  angling. 

But  gaming  is  a  sin. 

Then  to  angle,  &c. 

Then  you,  who  would  be  honest. 

And  to  old  age  attain. 
Forsake  the  city  and  the  town, 

And  fill  the  angler's  train. 

Then  to  angle,  &c. 

For  health,  and  for  diversion. 

We  rise  by  break  of  day. 
While  courtiers  in  their  down-beds, 

Sleep  half  their  time  away. 

Then  to  angle,  &c. 

And  then  unto  the  river. 

In  haste  we  do  repair ; 
All  day  in  sweet  amusement. 

We  breathe  good  wholesome  air. 

Then  to  angle,  &c. 
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Our  constitution  sound  is, 

Our  appetites  are  keen ; 
We  laugh  and  bid  defiance. 

To  vapours  and  the  spleen. 

Then  to  angle,  &c. 

The  gout  and  stone  are  often  bred. 

By  lolling  in  a  coach  ; 
But  anglers  walk,  and  so  remain 

As  sound  as  any  roach. 

Then  to  angle,  &c- 

The  trout,  the  pike,  the  salmon. 

The  barbel,  carp,  and  bream. 
Afford  good  sport;  and  so  the  perch. 

And  tench  will  do  the  same. 

Then  to  angle,  &c. 

So  let  us  now  remember. 

To  praise  the  smaller  fish  ; 
Bleak,  gudgeon,  roach,  and  dace. 

Will  garnish  well  a  dish. 

Then  to  angle,  &c. 

Through  meadows,  by  a  river. 

From  place  to  place  we  roam ; 
And  when  that  we  are  weary. 

We  then  go  jogging  home. 

Then  to  angle,  &c- 
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At  night  we  take  a  bottle. 

We  prattle,  laugh,  and  sing ; 
We  drink  a  health  unto  our  friends. 

And  so  God  bless  the  King. 

Then  to  angle,  &c. 


OUR  life's  a  mere  race,  in  which  all  have  their  views. 
Where  its  one's  chance  to  win,  and  another's  to  lose 5 
Where  oft  whim,  not  merit,  procure  a  good  hit. 
And  sometimes  'tis  found  that  the  biter  is  bit. 
The  race-course  throng'd  late  met  the  eye, 
And  jockies  mounted,  bets  ran  high; 

'Twas  sport,  'twas  glorious  fun  : 
'Sdeath  !  neck  and  neck  they  skimm'd  so  neat  : 
'Twas  Harabletonian  won  the  heat; 

The  bets  near  two  to  one. 

Yet  Dimond  too  seem'd  to  fly ; 

Zounds !  with  what  ease  he  pass'd  him  by; 

Ten  thousand — Done,  done,  done : 
Such  betting  then  ! — Such  glorious  din: 
The  race  is  his — he'll  surely  win  ! — 

'Twas  then  the  pull  begun  : 
They  beat  the  wind,  we  lost 'em  quite. 
Again  they  darted  into  sight : 

Huzza !  'twas  nobly  run. 
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Spoke. — Clear  the  course,  was  the  cry;  make 
room  there  J  don't  you  see  they're  coming  in:— a 
dead  heat  for  a  hundred  1— Then  such  a  noise  and 
hubbub  of — 

Children  prattling,  phaetons  rattling, 
Sportsmen  betting,  black  legs  fretting. 
Drolls  a  funning,  dogs  a  running. 
Tripping,  whipping,  dashing,  splashing, 
Whurring,  spurring,  cracking,  smacking, 
Swearing,  tearing,  bawling,  squalling. 

Two  to  one,  and  nine  to  four ; 
You  five  hundred — you  a  score — 
A  thousand,  d — me  ! — Twelve  to  ten — 
1  take  you— done — and  done  again  ! 
Spurs  to  sides  the  jockies  clap  : 
Zounds  !  a  million  to  a  rap. 

Huzza — they  pass  the  winning-post 
I've  won — oh  no  !  by  Jove  I've  lost ! 
How  is  it  ? — 'Sdeath  ! — is  that  the  case  ;" 
Yes — Hambletonian  won  the  race  ! 


O  YES  !  O  yes !  a  proclamation's  made: 
Diana  soon  the  wood  begins  to  cheer  j 

Her  will  and  pleasure  then  must  be  obey'd. 
And  at  her  call,  her  nymphs  and  train  be  here 
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From  sleep's  downy  charms  each  a  hunter  must  rise. 
The  horn's  loud  alarms  bid  us  slumber  despise: 
From  the  east  the  gay  morning  discovers  her  face. 
And  hounds,  men,  and  horses,  now  pant  for  the  chace. 
Nor  gates,  floods,  or  mounds. 

Our  speed  can  allay  ; 
Hark  !  the  hollow  resounds. 
As  we  follow  our  prey. 
Hills  and  valleys  we  leave  in  a  moment  behind  ; 
We  clear  the  deep  woodland,  and  outstrip  the  wind. 
Our  bold  female  train, 
No  dangers  dismay; 
Fear  checks  them  in  vain. 
They  share  in  the  daj^. 
They  lead  the  gay  band,  while  the  deer  is  in  view; 
Like  light'ning  he  flies,  and  as  swift  they  pursue  ; 
The  brisk  driving  chace. 

Enlivens  each  vein  ; 
Gives  bloom  to  each  face. 
Arid  disperses  all  pain. 
May  the  joys  of  the  field  be  our  sport  and  our  play  ! 
Wake,  wake,  at  the  call  of  the  hark!  hark  !  away  ! 


OF  the  sons  of  Apollo,  who  wake  while  they  dream. 
Some  single  out  love,  and  some  wine  for  a  theme ; 
Some  sing  of  Bellona,  the  fame  she  bestows. 
And  the  laurels  she  plants  on  the  hero's  rough  brows ; 
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But  I'll  sing  the  rapturous  joys  of  the  field. 

The  pleasures  they  give,  the  sound  health  that  they 

yield  j 
How  they  take  men  from  Syrens,  that  wound  with 

sweet  breath. 
Who  allure  with  kisses,  and  lead  men  to  death. 
Fly,  fly  their  enchantments — to  horse,  and  away. 
Join,  join  in  the  chace,  not  a  moment  delay  ; 
Health,  spirits,  and  courage,  are  gained  in  the  field. 
But  a  Syren's  enchantments  make  heroes  to  yield. 

The  spaniel  may  fawn,  yet  he  will  not  betray. 
Then  take  down  your  gun,  to  the  field  haste  away  ; 
And  beat  through  the  stubble,  the  fern,  and  the  heath. 
No  mines  are  conceal'd  to  decei-. e  you  beneath; 
Old  Rockwood  may  growl,  and  look  surly  awhile. 
And  though  he  should  bite,  yet  he  will  not  beguile ; 
And  the  horse,  though  he's  restive,  and  caper  and 

bound. 
Still  your  honour  is  safe,  though  you  lie  on  the  ground. 
Seek  health  in  the  field,  then,  and  danger  despise. 
No  danger  so  dreadful  as  Syren's  bright  eyes ; 
They  melt  with  sweet  kisses,  the  soul  they  will  steal. 
Your  wealth  they  will  squander,  your  secrets  reveal. 

The  sportsman,  returning  home  hungry  at  night, 
In  a  plain  English  meal  finds  ample  delight; 
And  a  tight  faithful  giil,  void  of  intrigue  and  art. 
All  the  joys  of  true  love  to  his  breast  can  impart. 
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But  the  Syren  enchants  with  her  pleasures  and  smiles. 

She  enervates  a  man,  and  his  honour  beguiles  ; 

All   the  soft  things  and  nonsense  he  writes,  she'll 

disclose. 
To  shame  him,  and  shew  whom  she  led  by  the  nose. 
Seek  health,  then,  and  honour,  and  fly  the  false  shore, 
Where  Syrens  are  lurking,  yonr  fame  to  devour  ; 
From  their  witchery  run  to  the  joys  of  the  field. 
Which  health  will  impart,  if  no  honour  they  yield. 

The  wise  old  Grecian,*  in  fam'd  days  of  Yore, 
When  cast  on  the  coast  of  the  Syren's  gay  shore, 
For  his  men  and  himself  was  alarmed  with  fears. 
And  their  danger  engross'd  no  small  share  of   his 

cares  ; 
Yet  still  their  allurements  disturbed  his  heart, 
And  he  seiz'd  the  first  moment  he  could  to  depart; 
Not  a  day  would  he  stay,  in  their  pleasures  to  revel. 
As  Syrens,  he  knew,  would  inveigle  the  devil. 
Then  away  to  the  field,  let  us  fly  from  temptation. 
Be  just  to  ourselves,  and  be  true  to  the  nation  ; 
And  at  night  drink  a  bumper  to  Doll,  Kate,  and  Sue, 
Those  plain  simple  girls  will  ne'er  make  us  to  rue. 


Ulysses. 
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O'ER  the  plain,  and  cross  the  meadows^    ■ 

Hunters  blew  the  merry  horn  ; 
Phoebus  chac'd  the  flying  shadows, 
Echo  she  replied  in  scorn  j 
Still  adoring. 
And  deploring. 
Now  must  Reynard  lose  his  life. 

Rivers  murmur'd  from  their  fountains, 

Acorns  dro]>ping  from  the  oaks ; 
Fawns  came  tripping  o'er  the  mountains, 
Fishes  bit  the  naked  hooks : 
Still  admiring, 
And  desiring. 
Now  Reynard's  dirge  the  huntsman  blew. 


O  THE  Jolly  Angler's  life,  it  is  the  best  of  any, 

[t  is  a  fancy  void  of  strife,  and  belov'd  by  many. 

It  is  no  crime,  at  any  time,  but  a  harmless  pleasure  5 

It  is  a  bliss,  of  lawfulness,  it  is  a  joy,  not  a  toy. 

It  is  a  skill,  that  breeds  no  ill,  it  is  sweet,  and  complete 

Adoration  to  the  mind,  it's  witty,  pretty,  decent. 

Pleasant  pastime,  we  shall  sweetly  find. 

If  the  weather  proves  but  kind,  we'll  enjoy  our  leisure. 

In  themorningupwerise,soonasday-light'speeping. 
Take  a  cup,  to  cheer  the  heart,  leave  the  sluggard 
sleeping. 
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Forth  we  walk,  and  merry  talk,  to  some  pleasant  river^ 
Near  tlie  Thames,  silver  streams,  there  we  stand,  rod 

in  hand. 
Fixing  right,  for  a  bite,  all  the  time  the  fish  allure. 
Come  leaping,  skipping,  bobbing,  biting. 
Dangling  at  oar  hooks  secure. 
With  this  pastime  sweet  and  pure,  we  could  fish  for 

ever. 

As  we  walk  the  meadows  green,  where  the  fragrant 

air  is. 
Where  the  object's  to  be  seen,  O  what  pleasure  there  is  j 
Birds  do  sing,  flowers  spring,  full  of  delectation, 
Whistling  breeze,  runs  thro'  the  trees,  there  we  meet, 

meadows  sweet. 
Flowers  find,  to  our  mind,  it  is  a  scene  of  sweet  con= 

tent. 
From  the  sweet  refreshing  bowers. 
Living,  giving,  easing,  pleasing,  vital  powers. 
Exhaled  from  those  herbs  and  flowers, 
Raised  by  the  falling  showers,  for  man's  recreation. 

Thro'  the  shady  forest  where,  the  horn  is  sounding. 
Hound  and  huntsman  roving,  there  is  sport  abounding, 
A  hideous  noise,  is  all  their  joys,  not  to  be  admired. 
While  we  fish,  to  gain  a  dish,  with  our  hook,  in  the 

brook. 
Watch  our  float,  spare  our  throat, 
While  they  are  sweltering  to  and  fro. 
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Talitivee,  taiitivee,  the  horn  does  loudly  blow, 
Hounds  and  huntsmen  all  a  row,  with  their  pastime 
fired. 

We  have  gentles  in  our  horns,  we  have  worms  and 

paste  too. 
Great  coats  we  have,  to  stand  a  storm,  baskets  at  our 

waists  too, 
We  have  line,  choice  of  twine,  fitting  for  our  angle. 
If  it  is  so,  away  we  go,  seeking  out.  Carp,  or  Trout, 
Eel,  or  Pike,  or  the  like.  Dace  or  Bleak,  what  we  lack. 
Barbel,  Jack,  or  many  more. 
Gudgeons,  Roaches,  Perches,Tenches,  here's  the  jolly 

angler's  store. 
We  have  choice  of  fish  galore,  we  will  have  our 

angling. 

If  the  sun's  excessive  heat,  should  our  bodies  swelter. 
To  bush  or  hedge,  we'll  retreat,  for  a  friendly  shelter. 
If  we  spy,  a  shower  nigh,  or  the  day  uncertain. 
Then  we  flee,  beneath  a  tree,  there  we  eat,  victuals 

sweet. 
Take  a  coge,  smoak  and  foge. 
If  we  can  no  longer  stay. 
We  go  laughing,  joking,  quaffing^  smoaking. 
So  delightful  all  the  way. 
Thus  we  do  conclude  the  day,  with  a  cup  ^t  parting. 
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O  WHY  should  Kelton  lye  unsungji 

And  all  the  beauties  of  that  place; 
The  sex  so  fair,  and  buildings  rare. 

With  num'rous  sweets  that  do  it  grace? 
Its  lofty  hills,  and  verdant  plains. 

Its  purling  streams,  and  waters  clear; 
With  rural  scenes,  and  darling  swains. 

Which  make  brave  Kelton  iov'd  so  dear. 

When  Phoebus  darts  his  morning  ray. 

And  summit  gain'd  of  every  hill. 
What  lovely  prospects  from  Barlay, 

Of  shady  groves  and  fruitful  vale  ! 
Where  Douglas  castle  rears  its  head, 

A  spacious  structure  to  be  seen, 
Capt.  Heron's  seat,  on  Dungiie's  side. 

Completely  built,  and  brightly  shines. 

Alongside  of  yon  liquid  plain. 

Stand  fair  Lochbank  and  Carlinwark, 
Where  fishes  play  and  num'rous  train. 

Of  wild- fowl  daily  doth  resort. 
The  race  course  on  the  other  side. 

How  pleasant  'tis  to  see  them  run ; 
Whilst  the  eager  jockey  on  his  steed. 

Applies  both  spur  and  whip  to  win. 

See  fortune  with  her  lib'ral  hand. 
Profusely  pours  on  some  her  store  j 
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We  walk  upon  two  brothers'  land, 
From  Castle  Douglas  to  the  shore  j 

Where  Neptune  rolls  his  briny  wave. 
Almost  around  Orchardton  place; 

But  the  pendant  rocks  stand  firm  to  save, 
The  floods  it's  sweets  cannot  deface. 

What  music  is  there  may  compare. 

To  op'ning  hounds,  the  hare  pursue. 
In  prospect  from  yon  castle  fair. 

O'er  hill  and  dale  run  still  in  view. 
Whilst  out  aloud  the  sportsman  calls. 

Hold  on  good  dogs,  and  try  about. 
Till  out  of  breath  poor  pussy  falls. 

Strength  fails,  at  last  she  must  give  out. 

From  the  Dungile  now  is  remov'd. 

The  prettiest  nymph  e'er  tripp'd  the  green  : 
In  foreign  nations  have  I  rov'd. 

But  yet  thy  match  1  ne'er  have  seen: 
Thy  rosy  cheeks  and  milk-white  skin. 

Thy  brilliant  eyes  and  waist  so  neat. 
With  a  handsome  foot  and  polish'd  limb. 

In  short  a  beauty  quite  complete. 

Ye  sons  of  glee,  who  join  with  me. 
In  singing  of  brave  Kelton's  praise. 

Fill  up  your  glass  and  drink  to  he. 
Who  boldly  cross'd  the  stormy  seas. 
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Ye  powers  above,  increase  our  love. 
To  him  who  travell'd  far  away; 

Whose  liberal  hands  our  wants  removes 
And  make  us  happy  one  and  all. 


OF  all  the  world's  enjoyments. 

That  ever  valu'd  were, 
There's  none  of  our  enjoyments. 
With  Fishing  can  compare: 
Some  preach,  some  write. 
Some  swear,  some  fight. 
All  golden  lucre  courting; 
But  fisliing  still 
Bears  off  the  bell. 
For  profit,  or  for  sporting. 
Chorus. 
Then  who  a  jolly  Fisherman,  a  Fisherman  would  be^, 
His  throat  must  wet. 
Just  like  his  net. 
To  keep  out  cold  at  sea. 

The  country  'squire  loves  runnirrg 
A  pack  of  well-mouth'd  hounds  j 
Another  fancies  Gunning 

For  wild-ducks  in  his  grounds : 
This  hunts,  that  fowls, 
Jhis  hawks,  Dick  bowls, 
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No  greater  pleasure  wishing; 

But  Tom  that  tells 

What  sport  excells. 
Gives  all  the  praise  to  fishing. 

Then  who,  Sec. 

A  good  Westphalia  gammon 

Is  counted  dainty  fare ; 
But  what  is  that  to  salmon. 
Just  taken  from  the  Ware  ? 
Wheat-ears  and  Quails, 
Cocks,  Snipes,  and  Rails, 
Are  priz'd  while  season's  lasting; 
But  all  must  stoop 
To  craw-fish  soup. 
Or  I've  no  skill  in  tasting. 

Then  who,  &c. 

Keen  hunters  always  take  too 

Their  prey  with  too  much  pains  ; 
Nay,  often  break  a  neck  too, 
A  penance  for  no  brains : 
They  run,  they  leap. 
Now  high,  now  deep. 
Whilst  he  that  Fishing  chuses; 
With  ease  may  do't, 
Nay,  more  to  boot, 
May  entertain  the  muses. 

Then  who,  &c. 
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And  tho'  some  envious  wranglersj, 

To  jeer  us  will  make  bold, 
And  laugh  at  patient  Anglers, 
Who  stand  so  long  the  cold ; 
They  wait  on  Miss, 
We  wait  on  this. 
And  think  it  easv  labour; 
And  if  you'd  know 
Fish  profits  too. 
Consult  our  Holland  neighbour. 

Then  who,  &c. 


OF  all  the  pleasure  time  does  yield. 
Give  me  a  pack  of  hounds  and  field. 
Whose  echo  shall,  throughout  the  sky, 
Make  Jove  admire  our  harmony; 
And  wish  that  he  a  mortal  were. 
To  view  the  pastime  we  have  here. 

I'll  tell  you  of  a  rare  scent. 

That  befel  to  us  as  we  went : 

On  Duncy  Down  a  hare  we  found, 

That  led  us  all  a  smoking  round. 

O'er  hedge  and  ditch  away  she  goess. 

Admiring  her  approaching  foes. 
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A  Parley,  the  Hare. 
And  when  she  found  her  strength  did  waste, 
She  parly'd  with  the  hounds  at  last: 
Kind  hounds,  said  she,  forbear  to  kill 
A  harmless  hare,  that  ne'er  did  ill; 
And  if  your  master  sport  does  crave, 
I'll  kad  a  scent  where  he  would  have. 

The  Hounds. 
Alas !  poor  hare,  it  is  our  nat  ire. 
To  kill  thee  above  all  other  creature; 
Our  master  he  does  w.int  a  bit. 
So  well  as  you'H  become  the  spit; 
He'll  eat  thy  flesi),  we'll  pick  thy  bones. 
This  is  thy  doom,  so  get  thee  gone. 

The  Hare. 
Then  since  you  set  my  life  so  slight, 
I'll  make  Black  Sloven  turn  to  white. 
And  Yorkshire  Grey  that  runs  at  all, 
ril  make  him  wish  he  were  install'd. 
And  Sorrel,  that  does  seem  to  flee, 
I'll  make  him  souple  'ere  I  die. 

Then  follow  me,  &c. 


O'ER  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  to  chace  the  fleet  deer. 

My  bonny  braw  Jemmie  will  hie; 
While  chevy,  ho  chevy,  is  heajd  far  and  near, 

As  o'er  the  green  mountains  they  fly  : 
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Yet  tho'  tally  ho,  huzza,  and  tantara. 

The  Lord  of  my  heart  loves  to  hear, 
The  tender,  the  bravest,  and  kindest  of  lovers. 

Is  Jammie  my  love  and  my  dear. 

Tho'  Highlands  and  Lowlands  may  please  for  a  day. 

And  chacing  the  stag  has  its  charms ; 
Can  chevy,  ho  chevy  long  keep  him  away. 

When  love  hails  him  back  to  my  arms. 
No,  no,  tally  ho,  huzza,  and  tantara. 

The  Lord  of  my  heart  loves  to  hear. 
Yet  the  tender,  the  bravest,  the  kindest  of  lovers. 

Is  Jammie  my  love  and  my  dear. 


ON  the  breeze  floats  the  echoing  horn. 

Now  swelling,  now  dying  away ; 
The  fox-hound  salutes  the  fresh  morn. 
And  hails  the  new  rising  of  day. 
Yoix  !  yoix  !  taliiho  !  talliho  !  to  the  chace. 
Nor  flag,  whilst  you  fly  in  the  glorious  race  ; 
Regardless  of  perils  and  dangers,  my  boys. 
Seize,  seize  while  you  can,  these  delectable  joys 
Now  splashing 
And  dashing. 
The  steep  hills  we  climb : 
Now  chacing 
And  racing. 
We  strain  ev'ry  limb. 
Talliho  !  yoix  !  yoix  !  talliho! 
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At  fault ! — Remit  your  eager  speed. 

Draw  up  the  tighten'd  rein  ; 
Breathe,  breathe  a  while  th'  impetuous  steed. 
His  furious  course  restrain. 
Another  view  ! — Halloo  ! — Again  then  we  fly. 
And  the  speed  of  our  strong  pinion'd  coursers  we  try  j 
Again  ply  the  whistling  lash, 
Again  thro'  the  torrent  we  dash, 
Down  the  vale  sweep. 
Climb  up  the  steep, 
O'er  the  wall  leap. 
Talliho ! 

Huntsman  !  press  on  each  lazy  hound. 

And  cheer  the  lab'ring  pack  ; 
Let  through  the  woods  the  bugle  sound. 
The  whip  loud  clanging  crack  ; 
Now  Wanton  heads. 
Now  Ranger  leads. 
Old  Tuneful  yields  the  race; 
But  now  again  each  nerve  he  strains. 
Once  more  the  foremost  place  regains. 
And  heads  the  thund'ring  chace. 


O  !   THE  devil  take  love  and  all  its  strife. 
For  love  will  bring  nothing  but  sorrow  ! 

And  then  as  for  that  needless  thing  a  wife. 
Why  that  you'll  consider  to-morrow. 
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But  join  the  gay  spirits,  that  cheer  the  young  day. 
With  hark,  hark  to  Ringwood,  my  boys  hark  away. 

Never  mind  love,  nor  the  vows  she  has  wrung. 
Come  rouse  up  your  spirits  and  follow ; 

You'll  soon  lose  the  music,  that  dwelt  on  her  tongue, 
In  the  notes  of  the  huntsman's  halloo. 

Whilst  rattling,  the  echo,  through  woodlands  do  play; 

Yoicks,  hark,  hark  to  Ringwood,  go,  hark,  hark  away. 

Have  at  him,  old  boy — I  know  it  is  good : 

Get  together — now  Match 'em — yoicks,  wind  himt 

A  challenge  is  heard,  here  and  there,  thro'  the  wood. 
Proclaims,  we  are  not  far  behind  him. 

O,  now  may  he  baffle  each  wide  drawing  hound: 

There,  Majden  has  view'd  him — by  G — d  he  is  found. 

As  through  the  rough  glade  they  bring  it  along, 
Now  tell  me,  O,  where  is  your  sorrow  ! 

Each  crash  marks  the  vigour  that  urges  the  throng; 
Hark— on  forward,  I  hear  the  view  halloo. 

O  !  710W,  what  is  love,  and  your  lady's  blue  eye. 

To  yoicks — tally-ho — and  the  hounds  in  full  cry  ! 

Well  settled  they  go  at  a  terrible  rate. 

And  let  them  keep  with  them  who  may,  sirs ; 

O  !  now  for  a  check,  for  ye  jockies  that  wait, 
Or  bid  them  good-bye  for  today,  sirs. 

A-head — aye,  that's  lucky — now,  now  for  a  push ; 

Have  at  them.  Old  Roan,  and  we're  in  for  the  brustc 
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His  favourite  cover  he's  making  apace  j 
Ocl  zounds  !  why,  the  devils  are  flying  : 

See  Trueman,  and  Tomboy,  are  got  in  their  place; 
They  feel  the  sly  rascal  is  dying. 

Up  the  hill — tally-ho — yon  birds  guide  my  eye; 

Now,  reynard,  your  knell  is  the  tally-ho  cry. 

What,  down  in  the  gorse — clap  to  him  in  haste  j 

Earth  are  stopt,  and  he's  now  lost  his  mark  : 
He's  tir'd — tally-ho — now  reynard  no  waste  j 

To  Matchless — good  bitch — to  Matchless  go  hark. 
What!    brave    us   again — no — look  back   o'er   the 

grounds; 
Yoicks,  Mentor — run  into — whoo — hoop,  my  good 
hounds. 

Well,  now  then  for  love,  if  merrily  clad. 

But  hang  it  if  coupled  to  sorrow; 
And  mind  what  you're  at,  and  be  ready,  my  lad. 

To  cry  tally-ho  on  the  morrow. 
In  hunting,  and  love,  may  we  ne'er  lose  our  mark. 
And  earths  be  well  stopt  with — — together  go  hark. 


PREPARE  for  the  field,  my  brave  boys  haste  away, 
The  morning  is  clear  and  bids  fair  for  the  day ; 
Aurora's  bright  beams  now  dispel  the  fresh  dew. 
And  bids  us  to  horse  our  fleet  game  to  pursue; 
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To  mount  then  prepare, 

To  Cassop  repair. 
The  woods  and  the  hills  they  invite, 

The  horn  sounds  so  sweet, 

Our  pack  so  complete. 
No  charms  can  we  want  to  delight. 

The  hounds  in  full  cry  now  announce  to  our  ears, 
With  nose  to  the  ground,  that  sly  Reynard  appears  j 
Elate  we  rush  forward  with  horns  and  with  hounds. 
Tally  ho  !  is  the  word,  and  the  valley  resounds ; 

See!    see  where  he  flies, 

Alarm'd  by  our  cries. 
How  rapid  !  how  subtle  his  flight ; 

The  horn  sounds  so  sweet. 

Our  pack  so  complete. 
No  charms  can  we  want  to  delight. 

Poor  Reynard  worn  out  he  his  life  must  now  yield. 
With  shouts  and  with  music  re-echoes  the  field; 
Then  homeward  with  transport  to  drain  the  full  bowl, 
Drink  health  to  the  fair  and  enliven  the  soul; 

May  health,  love,  and  peace. 

Our  blessings  increase. 
While  beauty  still  gladdens  our  sight; 

May  ev'ry  glass  ring. 

With  God  save  the  King, 
And  Loyalty,  Friendship  unite. 
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REJOICE  Brother  Sportsmen !  there  setsAugustSua, 

See — skulking  behind  yonder  hill; 
To-morrow  September  declares  him  her  own, 

Then  rouse  up  and  welcome  him,  Will. 
Get  Ponto  and  Pero,  and  all  the  dogs  fed. 

And  look  to  our  tackle,  do'st  mind  ? 
Come,  quick,  see  Iz  done,  then  betake  thee  to  bed. 

We  shall  not  'ong  tarry  behind. 

Now  stretch'd  in  the  arms  of  Old  Soninus  we  lay^ 

"  To  sJ'ep  the  dull  night  into  morn;" 
At  Four  thro'  the  village  the  Mail  bends  its  way» 

We  wake  with  the  sound  of  the  horn. 
Away  to  the  stubbles  behind  the  Old  Farm, 

By  that  time  bright  Sol  will  arise; 
Let's  give  him  the  meeting — come,  arm  my  boys, -Arm, 

And  greet  hisreturn  to  our  skies. 

Hie  on !  my  good  dogs  there,  see  Bounce  'gins  to  draw. 

Depend  on't  the  Covey  is  nigh; 
Toho  !  down  he  is,  in  the  clover  below. 

Well  hack'd !     Now  a  brace  sure  must  die. 
Then  as  we  advance  to  the  staunch  pointer's  head. 

Our  hearts  beat  in  concert  together; 
They  rise  like  a  cloud,  right  and  left  they  drop  dead, 

Mark  !  mark  !  boy,  and  don't  lose  a  feather. 

See  Ponto  there  standing  in  yonder  high  Bawk, 
Proclaims  the  poor  fugitive*  nigh; 
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Behold  how  he's  back'd  by  that  villainous  Hawlc, 

Suspended  between  earth  and  sky. 
We  raise  the  bird  pointed  the  fiend  makes  his  dart, 

Ned's  double  gun  now  aids  him  well. 
He  sends  the  first  charge  to  the  timid  bird's  heart. 

And  pursuing  the  fierce  tyrant  fell.* 

Now  mounting  the  hill  to  the  plain  we  descend. 

Still  dealing  out  death  as  we  roam  ; 
But  softly — the  lark's  evening  song's  at  an  end, 

Which  proclaims  it  high  time  to  get  home. 
Observe  too  the  dogs  the  position  admit. 

Their  fever'd  tongues  panting  assent. 
And  hark  !  there's  the  owl  gives  us  notice  to  quit. 

So  now  for  our  cot  we  are  bept. 

Then  round  a  wood  fire,  beneath  the  snug  thatch. 

Our  wearied  limbs  calmly  repose ; 
Beguiling  the  time  with  a  song,  glee,  or  catch, 

'Till  Jack  serenades  with  his  nose. 
From  a  crazy  old  clock  see  the  cuckoo  peeps  out. 

To  warn  us  night's  minutes  are  reckon'd  ; 
Then  bumpers  my  boys  !  and  with  one  jolly  shout. 

Drink  success  to  September  the  second. 


•  The  above  is  founded  on  fact,  which  the  author  (Mr.  J.  Emery) 
■was  an  eye  witness  to  while  on  a  visit  in  Hertfordshire. 
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ROUZE}  rouze,  jolly  Sportsmen,  the  hounds  are  all  * 
out, 

The  chace  is  began,  I  declare ; 
Come,  up  too  and  horse,  let  us  follow  the  rout, 
.    And  join  in  tlie  chace  of  the  hare. 
Hark  !  hark  !  don't  you  hear,  they  are  now  in  the  vale. 

The  horn,  how  melodious  it  sounds ! 
Poor  puss  in  a  fright,  how  she  strives  to  prevail. 

And  fly  from  the  cry  of  the  hounds  i 

Tho'  up  to  the  hills  and  mountains  she  scales. 

Whose  tops  seem  to  join  in  the  sky  j 
We  mount  in  the  air,  like  a  kite  in  a  gale* 

And  follow  the  hounds  iu  full  cry. 
Tho'  into  the  copse,  she  for  refuge  there  flies, 

We  kill  her,  'tis  twenty  the  odds ; 
AVhile  echo  surrounds  us  with  hooting  and  cries. 

We  seem  to  converse  with  the  gods. 

Our  freedom  with  conscience  is  never  alarm'd, 

We  are  strangers  to  envy  and  strife ; 
When  blest  with  a  wife,  we  return  to  lier  arms. 

Sport  sweetens  the  conjugal  life. 
Our  days  pass  away  in  a  scene  of  delight, 

Which  kings  and  their  courtiers  ne'er  taste; 
In  pleasures  of  love  we  revel  all  night. 

Next  morning  return  to  the  chace. 
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TIISE,  rise,  brother  bucks,  see  how  ruddy's  the  morn, 

Diana's  been  long  on  the  plain; 
Hark,  hark,  'tis  the  sound  of  the  hounds  and  the  horn. 

Repeated  by  echo  again. 
Then,  to  horse,  my  brave  boys,  to  the  cliace  let's  away. 
For  the  pleasures  of  hunting  admit  no  delay. 

If  our  hounds,  when  they're  dragging  the  woodlands 
around. 

Unkennel  the  fox  from  his  den: 
Or  if,  when  they're  trailing  along  on  the  ground, 

A  puss  should  be  started — O  then, 
So  ho,  cries  the  huntsman,  so  ho,  she's  in  view. 
Then  with  hounds  in  full  cry  we  the  pastime  pursue. 

But  if  we  should  meet  with  an  out-lying  deer, 

The  pastime  so  royal  we'll  rouze ; 
Pursue  him  till  slain  where  he  flies  without  fear. 

And  ne'er  the  glad  sight  of  him  lose. 
Neither  hedges  nor  ditches  shall  set  us  our  bounds ; 
If  our  horses  are  good  we'll  keep  up  with  the  hounds. 

When  our  day's  sport  is  over,  then  home  we'll  return. 

To  enjoy  our  dear  bottle  and  glass; 
And  all  be  as  ready  as  ever  next  morn. 

To  go  back  to  the  jovial  chace. 
Thus  Nimrod's  diversion  we'll  keep  in  renown. 
And  each  night  with  a  bumper  our  day's  sport  vre'U 
ero^v^). 
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ROUZ'D  from  his  covert,  the  stag  takes  his  flight, 
As  he  bounds  o'er  the  lawns,  gods !  how  charming 

the  sight. 
Whilst  the  musical  paclc  spread  inchantment  around. 
Hills,  valleys,  and  glades  re-echo  the  sound. 

He  tops  the  blue  mountain,  the  lowland  pervades, 
And  with  terror  now  harbours  in  thorn-woven  shades ; 
But  the  deepest  recesses  no  safety  can  yield. 
He  breaks  from  the  covert,  and  tries  the  wide  field. 

Wing'd  with    fear,  swift  he  flies   o'er   the  farmer's 

strong  mounds. 
O'er  the  daisy-dress'd  meadow,  like  light'ning  he 

bounds; 
Not  the  river,  swift  rushing,  can  stop  his  career. 
While  the  cries  of  the  dogs  pierce  his  delicate  ear. 

Now  he  pauses  awhile,  till  he's  rous'd  by  the  sound 
Of  the  sonorous  horn,  and  the  near  opening  hound; 
Down  his  cheeks  the  big  de%v-drops  of  soirow   fast 

flow. 
As  increases  the  clamour,  increases  his  woe. 

Seethe  hunters  in  view  !  to  the  covert  he  flies! 
Up  the  hill  how  he  climbs !  ev'ry  effort  he  tries ! 
Alas  !  'tis  in  vain,  tho'  his  spirits  decline. 
He's  determin'd  not  tamely  his  life  to  resign. 

R  2 
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On  the  pack  how  he  turns !  tho'  a  feeble  assay, 
He  keeps  them  awhile  with  his  antlers  at  bay; 
He  now  tries  again  ; — at  his  haunches  they  scud, 
And  eagerly  pant  to  be  gorg'd  with  his  blood  ! 

Ah  !  hunters  forbear  !  stop  the  murdering  train. 
And  give  the  poor  creature  his  freedom  again: 
See  !  See  !  they  relent  in  the  glorious  strife, 
Now  they  call  off  the  dogs,  and  the  stag  has  his  life. 

Thus  mercy  can  dictate,  thus  mercy  can  save. 
Bright  Jewel !  to  set  off  the  cap  of  the  brave; 
'Tween  thee  and  each  passion  how  mighty  the  odds. 
In  conjunction  with  thee,  we're  allied  to  the  gods. 


Recitative. 
REFRESHING  light  skims  o'er  the  eastern  hill. 
And  see  how  quick  pursues  th'  enliv'ning  sun  ! 
Aspect  all  bright,  the  face  of  nature  wears. 
To  gild  a  scene,  that  warms  the  hearts  of  kings. 

Air. 
The  huntsman  with  mellow-ton'd  horn. 

And  voice  that  deals  rapture  around. 
Awakes  us  to  welcome  the  morn. 

And  woe  quits  the  heart  at  the  souud. 
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The  stag  now  unhaibour'd  see  flies, 

He  snuffs  with  proud  nostrils  the  wind, 

Ail  the  doubles  and  shifts  see  he  tries. 
The  sportsmen  come  thund'ring  behind. 

Recitative. 
The  wood-nymphs  pleas'd,  the  charming  din  return, 
Bright  beam  exulting  joys  on  ev'ry  brow; 
A  lady  train  our  sylvan  transports  grace. 
And  echo  wafts  our  joys  to  Jove's  domains. 

Air. 
All  lost  his  gay  vigour,  he's  blown. 

See  he  faulters,  he  wearily  pants ; 
Thro'  the  wood,  road,  bog,  river,  and  town, 

In  vain  to  amuse  us  he  wants, 

To  a  herd  like  mankind,  now  he  takes. 

They  drive  the  abandon'd  away; 
A  stand  in  despair  see  he  makes. 

And  dies  like  a  hero  at  bay. 


SOME  praise  the  dulcet,  lute,  and  lyre, 
And  shepherd's  pipe  so  sweet; 

The  flute's  mellifluous  notes  admire, 
Or  harp'*  more  modish  treat ; 
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My  mind,  on  noble  fancies  borne. 
Thinks  all  else  must  give  place, 

In  melody  to  the  *  merry-ton'd  horn,* 
When  sounding  for  the  chace- 

The  dogs'  op'ning  yell. 
Breaks  o'er  woodland  and  dell. 

And  the  horn  echoes  over  the  hill; 
While  a-head  like  a  dart. 
Skims  the  fear-stiicken  hart. 

And  view  *  hollows'  the  welkin  lill. 


SEE  the  course  throng'd  with  gazers,  the  sports  are 

begun. 
What  confusion,  but  hear !  I'll  bet  you,  sir, — done! 

done ! 
Ten  thousand  stra.ige  murmurs  resound  far  and  near. 
Lords,  hawkers,  and  jockies  assail  the  tir'd  ear  5 
While  with  neck  like  a  rainbow,  erecting  his  crest, 
Pamper'd,  prancing,  and  pleased,  his  head  touching 

his  breast. 
Scarcely  snufling  the  air,  he's  so  proud  and  elate. 
The  High-mettled  Racer  fijrst  starts  for  the  plate. 

Now  Reynard's  turned  out,  and  o'er  hedge  and  ditch 

rush, 
Hounds,  horses,  and  huntsmen,  all  hard  at  his  brush. 
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They  run  him  at  length,  and  they  liave  him  at  bay. 
And  by  scent  and  by  view  cheat  a  long  tedious  way; 
While  alike  born  for  sports  of  the  field  and  the  course. 
Always  sure  to  come  thro'  a  staunch  and  fleet  horse. 
When  fairly  run  down,  the  Fox  yields  up  his  breath, 
The  High-mettled  Racer  is  in  at  the  death. 

Grown  aged,  us'd  up,  and  turn'd  out  of  the  stud. 
Lame,  spavin'd,  and  wind-gall'd,  but  yet  with  some 

blood. 
Whilst  knowing  postillions  his  pedigree  trace. 
Tell  his  dam  won  that  sweepstakes,  his  sire  gain'd 

that  race ; 
And  what  matches  he  won  to  the  ostlers  count  o'er. 
As  they  loiter  their  timeat  some  hedge  alehouse  door. 
Whilst  the  harness  sore  galls,  and  the  spurs  his  sides 

goad. 
The  High-mettled  Racer's  a  hack  on  the  road. 

Till  at  last,  having  labour'd,  drudg'd  early  and  late, 
Bow'd  down  by  degrees,  he  bends  on  to  his  fate. 
Blind,  old,  lean,  and  feeble,  he  tugs  round  a  mill. 
Or  draws  sand,  till  the  sand  of  his  hour-glass  stands 

still ; 
And  now  cold  and  lifeless,  expos'd  to  the  view. 
In  the  very  same  cart  which  he  yesterday  drew. 
Whilst  a  pitying  crowd  his  sad  relics  surrounds. 
The  High-mettled  Racer  is  sold  for  the  hounds. 
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SCARCE  the  hounds  were  in  Cover,  when  off-— 

Reynard  flew : 

Not  a  Sportsman  who  view'd  him  a  syllable  spoke. 

The  dogs  remain'd  threading  the  thorny  brake  thro'; 

But  at  length  in  a  burst,  from  the  deep  thicket 

broke ! 

The  Fox  knew  his  country,  and  made  all  the  play. 
Whilst  many  a  stnhblp  and  meadow  were  cross'd; 

O'er  valleys  and  woodlands  he  kept  on  his  waj', 
When  lo  !  with  the  pack  at  his  brush — he  was  lost ! 

To  a  church-yard  they  rattled, — there  came  to  a 
check  :— 
The  Huntsman  grew  furious,  and  halloo'd  "  Hark 
back!" 
On  the  hounds  all  his  vengeance  he  swore  he  would 
wreak. 
And  he  curs'd  from  his  soul,  "  such  a  riotous 


**  Twice  before  Reynard  'scap'd  them  in  this  spot, — 
or  near, — 
"  And  now  'mongst  the  Tombs  in  disorder  they 
spread  !" 
Still  the  Huntsman  was  certain  no  Fox  would  stop 
there. 
As  "  None  took  to  an  earth  in  that  place  but  the 
deadr  ' 
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The  Doctor — whose  patients,  reposing  at  rest, 

Fill'd  one  half  the  graves — najf,  perhaps,  twice  that 
number  ! 

For  he,  of  physicians,  was  one  of  the  best  ! 

His  sleeping  draughts  always  ensur'dasoM«J*/ttw3er. 

He,  the  Doctor,  rode  u  p, while  the  hounds  were  all  riot. 
And  archly  exclaim'd — as  his  eye  theGraves  ran  o'er, 

*•  I  warn  you  all  off!  let  the  dead  rest  in  quiet. — 
"  This  is  sporting  my  friends,  without  leave  on 
my  Manor  /" 

While  many  a  cast  at  a  distance  was  made. 
Old  Gai/lass,  alone  of  the  pack,  kept  aloof: — • 

Near  the  wall  of  the  chancel  unceasing  she  bay'd — 
Where  a  close-clinging  ivy  spread  high  to  the  roof. 

"  Reynard's  here,"  all  proclaim'd,  "  that's  as  certain 
as  fate ; 

"In  the  belfry  perhaps ! ! ! — leaving  us  in  the  lurch, 
*'  There'sone  Fox  we  know,  who'd  be  head  of  the  State, 

"  But  this  spark  aspires  to  theTopof  the  Church  !" 

That  Reynard  had  harbour'd  before  in  that  place, 
Seem'd  to  mark  the  Lord's  house  not  too  strictly 
frequented; 
That  the  people  were  not  over-burthen'd  with  grace, 
And  their  souls  without  sermons,  or  psalms,  were 
contented. 
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In  respect  to  the  Fox,  at  a  moment  so  pressing. 
He  might  think,  that  although  he  had  drawn  many 
there. 
Yet  some  might  have  throng'd  to  the  church  for  a 
blessing. 
And  had  follow'd  the  parson  for  sake  of  a  pray'r. 

No  matter — a  Sportsman  who  led  in  the  chase, 
Climb'd  the  buttress,  resolv'd  a  close  search  to 
bestow  : 

And  tracking  the  Fox  to  his  sly  lurking  place,— 
With  the  view  halloo!  cheer'd  his  companions  below. 

Three  couple  of  hounds,  fam'd  for  many  a  feat. 
Soon  were  lifted  aloft — these  of  courage  well  tried, 

Scrambled  up  to  the  Fox  in  his  final  retreat. 
Where  o'erpower'd  by  numbers  he  gallantly  died! 

Poor  Reynard  !  this  legend  records  thy  fate  hardy-^ 
No  praise  to  the  rigorous  deed  can  I  give: — 

Thy  sanctury  should  have  commanded  regard  ; 
And  thou,  for  its  sake,  been  permitted  to  live  !* 


*  In  the  year  1785,  Mr.  Bate  Dudley's  Fox-hounds  that  hunted  the 
Dciigey  Hundred  Country,  in  Essex,  had  frequently  a  drag  on  the 
banks  of  the  Crouch  river,  without  finding  tlieir  Fox.  One  morning 
as  they  were  drawing  the  remote  church-yard  of  Crickseth,  overgrown 
with  thick  blackthorn  bushes,  a  labouring  man  called  out  to  the  hunts- 
man, "  You  are  tvo  late  to  find  Reynard  at  home,  he  crept  off  when  be 
heard  the  hounds  challenge  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  !" 
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Recitative. 
SEE,  see,  Aurora  'gins  to  rise. 
And  paints  with  ruddy  streaks  the  skiei ! 
E'er  Phosbus  does  his  beams  display. 
Let's  to  our  jocund  sports  away. 

Air. 
I  rouse  the  game  with  hound  and  horn. 
With  cheerful  cries  I  wake  the  morn, 
Who  rising  with  her  rosy  face. 
Enjoys  the  glory  of  the  chace. 
See  the  swift  stag  flies  o'er  the  ground. 
And  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods  resound. 
Whilst  health  and  joy  lead  on  the  train. 
Provoke  the  chace  and  scour  the  plain: 
"  And  join,"  the  jovial  sportsman  cries, 
"  Till  the  stout  prey,  o'ertaken — dies." 


Although,  in  consequence  of  this  information,  the  hounds  chopped 
in  diiTerent  spots  for  some  miles,  a  fall  of  sleet  prevented  their  hunting 
up  to  their  Fox  for  that  day ;  but  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  he  was 
found  in  an  adjoining  copse,  and  after  a  very  sharp  run  of  more  than 
two  hours,  he  shapda  his  course  to  liis  favourite  church-yard.  Upon  the 
hounds  being  there  at  a  check,  a  bitch,  named  Gaylass,  raised  herself 
against  an  old  buttress  of  the  church,  and  gave  tongue;  on  which  the 
masier  of  the  pack,  declaring  his  confidence  in  the  staunchness  of  this 
favourite  hound,  dismounted;  and,  with  another  of  the  gentlemen, 
ascended  the  broken  buttress  up  to  the  low  roof  of  the  church,  which 
was  thickly  covered  with  ivy,  wherein  thay  found  five  or  six  fresh 
kennels.  While  viewing  these  extraordinary  retreats,  some  of  the 
sportsmen  below  assisted  the  eager  spirit  of  the  hounds,  by  lifting  them 
up  the  buttress,  when  three  or  four  couple  were  in  an  instant  in  full 
Cry  on  the  chancel  roof,  and  there,  after  a  short  contest,  this  extraordi- 
nary Fox  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  life  without  benefit  of  thr 
Clergy ! 
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SEE  from  her  rosy  portal. 

The  smiling  morning  peeps. 
And  cries  to  each  dull  mortal. 
Supine  in  sloth  who  sleeps. 
Awake  nor  vainly  dreaming. 
Neglect  the  sweets  of  May, 
O'er  all  creation  gleaming. 
Behold  the  glose  of  day. 
See  Phoebus  shews  his  radiant  face, 
While  forward  springs  the  lusty  bound. 
The  jocund  hunt  with  keen  nos'd  hound. 
The  cheerful  horn 
That  hails  the  morn. 
And  urges  on  the  chacc. 

The  vocal  copse,  whose  bushes 

The  breeding  throng  provoke. 
Where  morning  hymns  of  thrushes, 

Yield  to  the  woodman's  stroke. 
In  vain  affords  a  cover, 

To  hide  the  panting  game; 
Tom,  Ringwood,  Shock,  or  Rover, 
The  flying  prey  proclaim. 
Trembling  he  leaves  his  lurking  place. 
While  thro'  the  trees  now  following  bound. 
The  jocund  hunt  with  keen  nos'd  hound, 
The  cheerful  horn 
That  hails  the  morn. 
And  urges  on  the  chace. 
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The  shadows  now  are  length'ning, 

And  now  the  lusty  Hind, 
Nature's  recourses  strengthening, 

On  homely  meal  had  din'd. 
While  the  exulting  hollow. 

Which  first  we  faintly  hear. 
At  length  as  close  they  follow. 
Comes  pouring  on  the  ear. 
And  now  while  they  his  footsteps  trace, 
Their  dying  prey  with  lusty  bound. 
The  hunters  seize  with  keen  uos'd  hound. 
The  cheerful  horn 
That  hails  the  morn. 
And  urges  on  the  chace. 


SEE  Phoebus  begins  to  enliven  the  east. 

And  see,  the  gay  dawn  wears  away  ; 
Come,  rouse,  fellow  huntsman,  relinquish  dull  rest. 

And  join  in  the  sports  of  the  day. 
No  longer  in  sloth  let  your  senses  remain, 

Untainted  the  sweets  of  the  mornj 
Drive  slumber  away,  and  make  one  in  our  train. 

To  follow  the  sound  of  the  horn. 

What  music  to  ours  can  for  sweetness  compare? 

What  sports  such  a  pleasure  can  yield  ? 
What  scent  so  refin'd  as  the  new  morning  air? 

What  prospect  so  bright  as  the  field? 
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Let  misers  for  riches  each  transport  forego, 
'Midst  tlieir  treasures  distress'd  and  forlorn. 

We  taste  ev'ry  joy,  and  forget  ev'ry  woe, 
So  charming  the  sound  of  the  horn. 

Such  pleasures  we  feel,  while  from  vanity  free. 

Our  hours  pass  contented  along ; 
In  innocent  pastime,  in  mirth,  and  in  glee. 

With  a  hearty  repast,  and  a  song: 
Ye  mortals,  unbiass'd  by  honours  and  wealth, 

(Those  titles,  that  sorrow  adorn) 
Would  you  relish  the  joys  of  contentment  and  health. 

Then  follow  the  sound  of  the  horn. 


SONGS  of  sonnets  and  rustical  roundelays. 

Forms  of  fancies  are  whistled  on  reeds. 
Songs  to  solace  young  nymphs  upon  holidays. 
Are  too  unworthy  for  wonderful  deeds  5 

Phoebus  ingenious. 

With  witty  Silenus, 
His  haughty  genius  taught  to  declare; 

In  words  better  coin'd. 

And  verse  better  join'd. 
How  stars  divined  the  hunting  the  Hare. 

Stars  enamoiir'd  with  pastimes  Olympical, 
Stars  and  planets  yet  beautiful  shone. 

Would  no  longer  endure,  that  mortal  man  only 
Should  swim  in  pleasures,  while  they  but  look  on; 
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Round  about  horned, 

Lucina  the}^  swarmed, 
And  her  informed,  how  minded  they  were  ; 

Each  god  and  goddess. 

To  take  humane  bodies. 
As  lords  and  ladies,  to  follow  the  Hare. 

Chaste  Diana  applauded  the  motion. 

And  pale  Proserpina  sate  in  her  place, 
Which  guides  the  Welkin  and  governs  the  ocean. 
While  she  conducted  her  nephews  in  chace ; 

Till  by  her  example. 

Their  father  to  trample. 
The  earth  old  and  ample,  leave  they  the  air  j 

Neptune  the  water. 

And  wine  Liber  Pater, 
And  Mars  the  slaughter,  to  follow  the  Hare. 

Young  God  Cupid  mounted  on  Pegasus, 

Beloved  by  nymphs,  with  kisses  and  praise. 
Strong  Alcides  upon  cloudy  Caucasus, 
Mounted  a  Centaur,  which  proudly  him  barej 

Postillion  of  the  sky. 

Swift-footed  Mercury, 
Makes  his  course  fly,  fleet  as  the  air  3 

Yellow  Apollo 

The  kennel  doth  follow. 
With  whip  and  hallow  after  the  Hare. 


Young  Amintas  thought  the  Gods  came  to  breathe 

After  their  battle,  themselves  on  the  ground, 
Thirsis  did  think  the  Gods  came  here  to  dwell  beneath. 
And  that  hereafter  the  world  would  go  round. 

Corydon  aged. 

With  Phillis  engaged, 
Was  much  enraged  with  jealous  despair; 

But  fury  was  faded. 

And  he  was  persuaded, 
When  hefound  they  applauded  the  hunting  the  Hare. 

Stars  but  shadows  were,  joys  were  but  sorrows. 
They  without  motion,  these  wanting  delight ; 
Joys  are  jovial,  delights  are  the  marrows 
Of  life  and  motion,  the  axle  of  might. 

Pleasure  depends 

Upon  no  other  friends. 
But  still  freely  lends  to  each  virtue  a  share  ; 

Alone  is  pleasure. 

The  measure  of  treasure. 
Of  pleasure,  the  treasure  in  hunting  the  Hare. 

Drowned  Narcissus  from  his  metamorphosis, 

Pioused  by  Echo  new  manhood  did  take: 
And  snoring  Somnus  up-started  from  Cimmeris, 
The  which  this  thousand  year  was  not  awake. 
To  see  club-footed. 
Old  Mulciber  booted, 
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And  Pan  promoted  on  Corydon's  mare; 

Proud  Pallas  pouted. 

And  yEolus  shouted. 
And  Momus  flouted,  yet  followed  the  Hare, 

Hymen  ushers  the  Lady  Astrea, 

The  jest  takes  hold  of  Minerva  the  old, 
Ceres  the  brown,  with  bright  Cytherea, 
With  Thetis  the  wanton,  Bellona  the  bold: 

Shame-faced  Aurora, 

With  witty  Pandora, 
And  Maia  with  Flora  did  company  bear; 

But  Juno  was  stated. 

Too  high  to  be  mated. 
Although  she  hated  not  hunting  the  Hare. 

Three  broad  bowls  to  the  olymphical  rector. 

The  Troy-born  boy  presents  on  his  icnee, 
Jove  to  Phoebus  carouses  his  nectar. 
And  Phoebus  to  Hermes,  and  Hermes  to  me; 

Where  with  infused, 

1  piped  and  mused. 
In  language  unused,  their  sports  to  declare, 

Till  the  house  of  Jove, 

Like  the  sphere's  round  do  move. 
Health  to  all  those  that  love  hunting  the  Hare, 
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SEE  to  the  copse  how  the  pack  scuds  along. 
They  have  found  out  the  drag  of  the  foe; 

Hark,  hark,  how  the  huntsman  ride  shouting  alons 
He's  now  in  the  cover  below. 

Let  us  follow  the  cry,  he'll  soon  be  in  view. 
See  yonder  he  skulks  o'er  the  glade  ; 

Spur  your  coursers,  my  lads,  and  briskly  pursue^ 
Or  his  craft  will  our  vengeance  evade. 

The  shepherds  with  joy  view  the  chace. 
Their  lambs  the  vile  traitor  would  fleece; 

The  farmers  delighted  behold  his  disgrace. 
In  revenge  for  their  turkeys  and  geese. 

The  maids  of  the  hamlets  look  gay. 
The  dames,  o'er  the  cup  of  good  ale, 

Tell  what  poultry  of  late  was  his  prey. 
And  wish  the  staunch  pack  may  prevail. 

In  quest  of  this  fleet-footed  foe. 

As  the  hunters  fly  over  the  plain ; 
Every  breast  feels  the  rapturous  glow. 

Every  tongue  trills  the  jocular  strain. 


SOON  as  Aurora  gilds  the  day. 
And  on  the  hills  sits  gaily  drest. 

My  horse  I  take  and  ride  away. 
While  cits  lay  snoring  in  their  nest. 
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i  envy  not  the  pomp  nor  pride 
Of  kings  and  princes,  no,  not  I: 

With  hunting  I  am  satisfied. 
And  blest  as  Jove,  that  rules  the  sky^ 

From  ev'ry  rare  my  bosom 's  free, 

But  that  which  waits  upon  the  chace  j 
For  deer,  stag*  hare's  alike  to  me. 

And  health  sits  blooming  on  my  face. 
Affairs  of  state  I  never  mind. 

Empire's  or  kingdom's  rise  or  fall. 
My  glory's  to  be  unconfin'd. 

And  that  to  me  is  all  in  all. 

When  tir'd  with  labour  of  the  day. 

Beneath  some  tree  I  lay  me  down; 
Beside  me  Jowler,,  Dido,  Tray, 

With  Puss  my  happiness  to  crown. 
Thus  do  we  jolly  Huntsmen  live. 

Amidst  the  cries  of  hounds  and  horn  j 
With  spouse  at  night  a  cup  receive. 

And  thing  of  next  returning  morn. 


SPORTSMEN  who  are  staunch  and  true, 
Ne'er  the  timid  hare  pursue; 

Quiv'ring,  quaking, 

Shiv'ring,  shaking ; 

S2 
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Trembling,  tott'ring  in  her  flight, 
She  their  pity  would  excite. 
But  who,  a  badger  set  at  bay. 
Wishes  not  to  make  his  prey  ? 
Where's  the  heart  compassion  shocks^ 
To  ensnare  the  subtle  fox  ? 

Come  on,  then,  and  partake  the  spoils, 
Cunning  Reynard's  in  the  toils. 
Sly  and  artful  I'll  prepare. 
For  my  madam  such  a  snare. 
So  close  and  cunning  a  wife — gin. 
With  her  eyes  open,  she'll  run  in  ; 
'Ware  haunches,  Juno,  for  I'll  follow. 
Hard  at  your  heels  with  a  view  hollow ! 


SEE  the  day-star  arise,  what  gay  tints  dress  the  skies. 
Now  who  to  his  couch  would  turn  back ; 

And  hark  !  hark  !  to  Will  Dean,  with  the  dogs  on  the 
green. 
How  he  chaunts  to  the  musical  pack. 

What  blithe  horsemen  are  these  by  Lord  Orford's 
high  trees. 

Old  Boarder  cries  out,  '*  are  you  blind  ?" 
That's  our  Kmgscoat  below,  and  Jack  Eagle  of  Bow, 

And  bold  Laughton  of  Loughton  behind. 
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He  the  words  had  just  spoke,  wlien  from  out  the 
King's  Oak, 
Burst  a  stag  with  a  thicket  of  horns  : 
Up  to  the  Gally-hill  Wood,  at   his  haunches   we 
scud. 
Regardless  of  ditches  or  thorns. 

Like  an  arrow  so  fleet,  he  pass'd  Conyers's  seat. 
Where  some  cocknies  thrown  out,  rudely  call: 

But  alami'd  at  the  pack,  he  turn'd  round  and  try'd 
back. 
To  Whiteacre^s  old  fashion'd  hall. 

O'er  the  Abridge  he  took,  like  a  duck  o'er  the  brook. 

Most  cheerful  we  follow  in  sight; 
But  in  Hainault's  deep  thicks  he  show'd  us  such  bold 
tricks. 

We  thought  we  should  tarry  till  night. 

But  soon  taking  the  road  by  sage  Henley's  abode, 
We  fell  in,  and  soon  gave  him  his  dose: 

Towards  Ilford  he  flew,  and  at  Ham  came  in  view, 
When  he  leap'd  in  Old  FothergiWs  close. 

Now  to  finish  his  toil,  it  was  here  he  took  soil. 
The  spectators  flock'd  thick  o'er  the  lake ; 

Where  both  gentle  and  clown,  broke  the  bridge  and 
went  down. 
As  if  playing  at  duck  and  at  drake. 
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But  no  lives  being  lost,  or  mischance  from  the  frosty 

The  stag  to  the  forest  restor'd ; 
With  the  smiles  of  content,  straight  to  breakfast  we 
went. 

To  Eagle's  magnificent  board. 

Thus  while  sloth  slept  on  down,  up  the  hills  with  the 
clown, 
We  taught  health,  rosy  health  to  delight; 
Then  with  spirits  quite  gay,  to  our  homes  took  our 
way. 
And  met  o'er  the  bottle  at  nii»ht. 


SAY,  what  is  wealth  without  delight, 
'Tis  dross,  'tis  dirt,  'tis  useless  quite. 
Better  be  poor,  and  taste  of  joy. 
Than  thus  your  wasted  time  employ. 
Then  let  a  humble  son  of  song. 

Repeat  those  pleasures  most  divine; 
The  joys  that  life's  best  hours  prolong, 

Are  those  of  hunting,  love,  and  wine. 

For  hunting  gives  us  jocund  health. 
We  envy  not  the  miser's  wealth, 
But  chace  the  Fox,  or  timid  Hare, 
And  know  delight  he  cannot  share. 
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Then  home  at  eve  we  cheerly  go. 

Whilst  round  us  brightest  comforts  shine ; 
With  joy  shut  in,  we  shut  out  woe, 

And  sing  of  hunting,  love,  and  wine. 

Mild  love  attunes  the  soul  to  peace, 
And  bids  the  toiling  sportsman  cease } 
This  softer  passion's  pleasing  pow'rs. 
With  bliss  ecstatic  wings  the  hours. 
It  sooth  the  mind  to  sweetest  rest. 

Or  savage  thoughts  might  there  entwine  j 
Thus  he  alone  is  truly  blest. 

Whose  joys  are  hunting,  love,  and  wine. 

'Tis  wine  exhilirates  the  heart. 
When  sinking  under  sorrow's  smart  j 
'Tis  that  can  ease  the  wretch's  woe. 
And  heighten  ev'ry  bliss  we  know. 
But  wine's  abuse  makes  man  a  beast. 

Be  all  with  moderation  mine; 
Life  will  appear  one  endless  feast. 

While  blest  with  hunting  love,  and  wine.- 


SEE  ruddy  Aurora  begins  to  appear. 
And  chaces  from  hence  the  dull  night, 

The  huntsmen  are  up,  and  the  hounds  'gin  to  cheer. 
Ye  gods  what  a  glorious  sight. 
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Yoicks,  Jowler  and  Sweetlips,  hark  forward  away, 

Tan-ta-ra  we'll  hail  the  sweet  morn, 
To  join  in  such  pastimes  no  longer  delay. 

But  follow  the  sound  of  the  Horn. 

The  Fox  is  unearth'd,  and  the  chace  is  begun. 

Pursuing  is  each  hound  and  steed ; 
He  doubles,  and  trys  by  his  cunning  to  shun. 

His  fate  and  now  skims  o'er  the  mead. 
There  closely  pursued  by  the  river  he  aims. 

To  escape  to  the  other  side  lawn. 
But  alas !  he's  o'erta'en,  and  tlie  Huntsman  proclaims 

His  death,  by  the  sound  of  the  Horn. 

Then  while  all  your  coxcombs   and  sweet  scented 
beaus, 

Who  delight  in  the  noise  of  the  town. 
Hunt  fashion  and  folly  and  such  foolish  shews. 

In  pursuit  of  which  oft  they  are  thrown. 
Like  them  where  such  stupid  dull  pastime  abounds. 

So  idly  to  waste  time  we  scorn. 
But  pursue  rosy  health,  whilst  with  horses  and  hounds. 

We  follow  the  sound  of  the  Horn. 


SINCE  Zephy  rus  first  tasted  the  charms  of  coy  Flora, 
Sure  nature  ne'er  beani'd  on  so  lovelv  a  morn ; 

Ten  thousand  sweet  biids  court  the  smiles  of  Aurora, 
And  the  woods  loudly  echo  the  sound  of  the  horn. 
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Yet  the  morn's  not  so  lovely,  so  brilliant,  so  gay. 
As  our  splendid  appearance  in  gallant  array. 
When  already  mounted,  we  number  our  forces. 

Enough  the  wild  bonr  or  tiger  to  scare; 
Pity  fifty  stout  beings,  count  dogs,  men,  and  horses, 

Should  encounter  such  peril  to  kill  a  poor  Hare  ! 

Little  wretch  thy  fate's  hard  1  thou  wert  gentle  and 
blameless. 
Yet,  a  type  of  the  world  in  thy  fortune  we  see ; 
And  virtue,  by  monsters  as  cruel  as  shameless. 

Poor,  defenceless,  and  timid,  is  hunted  like  thee: 
See !  vainly  each  path,  how  she  doubles  and  tries ; 
If  she  'scape  the  hound  treachery,  by  slander  she 

dies! 
To  o'ercome  that  meek  fear  for  which  men  should 
respect  her, 
Ev'ry  art  is  employed,  ev'ry  sly  subtle  snare, — 
Pity  those  that  were  born  to  defend  and  protect  her. 
Should  hunt  her  to  ruin,  so  timid  a  Hare  ! 

Thus  it  fears  with  poor  merit,  which  mortals  should 
cherish, 

As  the  heaven-gifted  spark  that  illumines  the  mind; 
As  leason's  best  honour,  lest  with  it  should  perish. 

Every  grace  that  perfection  can  lend  to  mankind. 
Hark  !  Envy's  pack  opens,  the  grim  luicher  Fear, 
And  the  mongrel  Vexation  sculk  sly  in  the  rear. 
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The  rest  all  rush  on,  at  their  head  the  welp  Slander, 

The  fell  mastifFMalice,  the  greyhound  Despair, 
Pity  beings  best  known  by  bright  truth  and  fair  can- 
dour. 
Should  hunt  down — shame  to  manhood — so  harm- 
less a  Hare. 

Their  sport's  at  an  end,  harsh  reflection's  beguiler. 

To  some  thoughtless  oblivion  their  souls  they  resign, 
The  seducer  takes  pleasure,  revenge  the  reviler, 

The  hunter's  oblivion,  more  harmless,  is  wine: 
Thus  having  destroyed  every  rational  joy. 
That  can  dignify  reason,  they  reason  destroy; 
And  yet  not  in  vain,  if  this  lesson  inspirit. 

Ought  of  rev'rence  for  genius,  respect  for  the  fair: 
So  the  tear  of  lost  virtue  and  poor  ruined  merit. 

The  sad  manes  shall  appease  of  the  innocent  Hare.  ] 


SEE  Sol  sweetly  smiles  with  his  gold  beaming  face. 
And  the  morning  bids  fair,come  prepare  for  the  chace; 
Bold  Acteon  is  rouz'd,  come  my  boys  let's  away, 
See  Dian  attends  to  the  sports  of  the  day. 
Hark  the  hounds  are  impatient  to  scour  the  plain. 
While  Acteon  bounds  up  the  hill  with  disdain. 
Come  rouze  brother  sportsmen,  don't  waste  the  fresh 

morn. 
See  pleasure  awaits  us,  hark,  hear  the  shrill  horn. 
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See  the  Stag  swiftly  bounds  up  the  hill  o'er  the  dale. 
And  the  horn  sweetly  echoes  thro'  yonder  green  vale ; 
Come  spur  brother  sportsmen,  come  why  then  delay. 
See  Dian  pursues  and  the  Stag  is  at  bay. 
Let's  be  in  at  his  death,  now  no  longer  he  flies, 
His  strength  now  it  fails  him,  with  trembling  he  dies. 
Come  on  brother  sportsmen,  he  now  lays  forlorn. 
Hark  !  his  death  is  proclaim'd  by  the  sweet  sounding 
horn. 


SURE  life's  but  a  race,  where  each  man  runs  his  best. 
If  distanc'd  or  thrown,  a  bad  match  is  the  jest; 
Each  strives  to  be  foremost,  and  get  the  first  in. 
For  he's  but  a  bubble  who  don't  wish  to  win. 

A  statesmen  starts  eager  to  get  to  the  pest. 
Where  he  who  can  jockey  his  rival  gains  most; 
Each  crosses  and  jostles  to  get  the  whip  hand. 
And  he's  the  best  rider,  who  whins  the  most  land, 

Great  men  at  preferment,  and  perquisites  catch. 
He  who  obtains  both,  has  the  best  of  the  match  ; 
To  keep  his  seat  steady,  his  aim's  to  be  rich. 
Whips  hard  to  take  lead,  and  be  first  to  the  Ditch. 

The  world  may  be  properly  call'd  the  Round  Course, 
Where  fleetness  and  management  often  beat  force; 
A  match  tliat's  well  made  here,  makes  noblemen  smile. 
When  aftather  beats  "weight  over  Abingdon  Mile, 
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Sly  lawyers  hutjocket/  us  out  of  a  cause, 
Whene'er  they  nonsuit  us  for  blunders  or  flaws; 
And  doctors  mistaking  the  method  to  save, 
Do  oftentimes  jostle  men  into  the  grave. 

The  parson  who  gives  us  a  very  bad  wife, 
Had  much  better  jostle  us  out  of  our  life; 
For  that  wretched  groom  who  dares  marry  a  flirt. 
Is  quite  beaten  hollow,  and  flung  in  the  dirt. 

The  deep  one  or  flat,  plays  catch  as  catch  can. 
And  he  who  outshines  us  is  held  the  best  man; 
From  palaces  down  to  the  poor  pedlars  stall. 
The  placeman  and  pensiouerjoc^/e*  are  all. 

Ye  spirited  mortals,  who  love  manly  sport, 

To  Newmarket  meeting  but  yearly  resort; 

Well  mounted  you'll  see,  or  else  view   from   the 

stand. 
Mares,  horses,  and  riders,  the  best  in  the  land. 

Since  the  globular  earth  but  resembles  a  race. 
When  mankind  all  start  to  get  Fortunes  embrace; 
In  Europe  no  place  like  Newmarket  for  play. 
Haste  awai/  to  Newmarket  /  huzza  !  boi/s  huzza. 
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SOUND,  sound,  the  brisk  horn, 

'Twill  enliven  the  murn, 
And  nature  replenish  with  glee; 

The  vallies  around, 

Shall  rejoice  at  the  sound. 
And  join  in  the  chorus  with  me. 

Sound,  sound,  the  brisk  horn, 

'Twill  enliven  the  morn. 
And  nature  replenish  with  gleej 

The  vallies  around. 

Shall  rejoice  at  the  sound. 

Rejoice  at  the  sound. 
And  join  in  the  chorus  with  me, 
And  join  in  the  chorus  with  me. 

Let  ladies,  each  night, 

In  cards  take  delight. 
And  such  dull  amusements  embrace  ; 

At  noon  then  arise. 

Unknown  to  the  joys. 
Of  the  health-giving,  health-giving  chace. 

But  while  they're  content. 

Then  let  them  frequent. 
The  playhouse,  the  park,  or  the  ball ; 

The  pleasure  I  choose. 

My  time  to  amuse. 
Are  greatly  superior  to  all. 
Are  greatly  superior  to  all. 
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SEE  the  dawn  how  it  rises,  in  golden  array. 
While  the  horn  sounds  the  summons  to  join  in  the 
chace, 
Hark !  the  dogs  with  their  voices  now  welcome  the  day. 
When  with  sport  and  true  concord  we  hunters  em- 
brace. 

Chorus. 
The  hounds  are  abroad,  see  the  breaking  of  day. 

From  the  cover  unkennel  the  Fox, 
Attend  to  the  cry,  hark  away,  hark  away. 
We'll  bound  over  mountains  and  rocks. 

While  we  sweep  o'er  the  hills,  or  the  mountain  ascend. 
Or  through  rapid  rivers  our  steeds  boldly  guide; 

No  dangers  we  fear  that  can  hunting  attend. 
True  courage  was  ne'er  to  a  sportsman  deny'd. 
The  hounds,  &c. 

Then  leave,  for  a  while,  the  soft  arms  of  your  fair. 
See  Aurora,  to  tempt  you,  has  nature  display'd; 

The  sports  of  Diana  the  morning  must  share. 
Then  to  friendship  and  love  let  due  tribute  be  paid. 
The  hounds,  &c. 


SINCE  time  and  experience  repeatedly  tell. 
In  life  no  diversion  can  hunting  excel, 
Make  much  of  the  sport,  ev'ry  season  embrace, 
And  honour  each  call  that  invites  to  the  chace. 
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We  start  with  the  day,  at  the  dwarf-hole's  parade. 
Break  covert,  and  instantly  dash  through  the  glade ; 
In  hopes  of  true  pleasure  led  cheerfully  on, 
Our  game  to  make  sure  of,  or  run  down  the  sun. 

How  charming  the  prospect,  how  num'rous  the  train 
A  hundred  or  more  to  behold  on  the  plain  ; 
And  of  the  appearance  that  number  exceeds. 
When  Birmingham  sportsmen  have  mounted  their 
steeds. 

To  Lord  Donegal  our  best  wishes  we  give. 
That  long  to  partake  of  the  joys  he  may  live. 
When  tlie  day's  sport  is  crown'd,  crown  the  night 

o'er  the  bowl, 
A  Fox-hunter  never  wants  freedom  of  soul. 

The  greatness  of  pleasure  the  world  can  bestow. 
Is  only,  my  worthies,  for  hunters  to  know; 
The  true  jolly  sportsman  looks  cheerful  as  spring. 
And  the  prince  of  a  huntsman  is  seen  in  a  King.* 


THE  moment  Aurora  peep'd  into  my  room, 
I  put  on  my  clothes,  and  I  call'd  for  my  groom; 
My  head  heavy  still,  from  the  fumes  of  last  night. 
Took  a  bumper  of  brandy  to  set  all  things  right: 

*  Name  of  the  Huntsman. 
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And  now  were  well  saddled,   Fleet,  Dapple,  and 

Grey, 
Who  seem'd  longing  to  hear  the  glad  sound,  hark 

away ! 

"  Will  Whistle  by  this  had  uncoupled  his  hounds, 
*'  Whose  ecstacy  nothing  could  keep  within  bounds; 
"  First  forward  came  Jowler,  then  Scentwtll,  then 

Snare, 
"  Three  better  staunch  harriers  ne'er  started  a  Harej 
"  Then  Sweetlips,  then  Driver,  then  Staunch,  and 

then  Tray, 
"  All  ready  to  open — at  hark  !  hark  !  away." 

*'  'Twas  now  by  the  clock  about  five  in  the  morn, 
*'  And  we  all  ga'lop'd  off  to  the  sound  of  the  horn  ; 
*'  Jack  Gater,  Bill  Babbler,  and  iiick  at  the  gun, 
"  And  by  this  time,  the  merry  Tom  Fairplay  made 

one ; 
"  Who  while  we  were  jogging  on  blithesome  and  gay, 
"  Sung  a  song,  and  the  chorus  was — hark!    harkl 

away." 

And  now  Jemmy  Lurcher  had  every  bush  beat. 
And  no  signs  of  madam,  nor  trace  of  her  feet; 
Nay,  we  just  had  begun  our  hard  fortunes  to  curse. 
When  all  of  a  sudden  out  starts  Mistress  Puss ; 
Men,  horses,  and  dogs,  all  the  glad  call  obey. 
And  echo  was  heard  to  cry — hark!   hark!  away. 
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The  chace  was  a  fine  one,  she  took  o'er  the  plain, 
Which   she   doubled,   and    doubled,    and    doubled 

again : 
'Till  at  last,  she  to  cover  return'd  out  of  breath. 
Where  T,  and  W  ill  Whistle,  were  in  at  the  death; 
Then  in  triumph  for  you,  I  the  Hare  did  display. 
And  cry'd  to  the  horns,  my  boys, — hark !  hark !  away. 


THE  sly  peeping  dawn  from  the  mountains  appears, 

Array'd  in  her  mantle  of  grey, 
While  woodlands  and  copses,  and  thickets  in  tears. 

Await  the  bright  monarch  of  day  ; 
The  hounds  in  rude  accents  of  harmony  join. 

And  haik  to  the  sweet  winding  horn, 
To  the  joys  of  the  chace  sullen  sloth  must  resign. 

While  hark  forward's  the  cry  of  the  morn. 

To  horse  my  stout  lads,  and  away  to  the  field. 

See  Jowlerand  Trim  lead  the  way, 
There's  Babbler  and  Tinker  that  never  will  yield. 

With  Smoaker,  old  Snarler,  and  Tray; 
They  snuff  the  gale  harder  as  onward  they  run) 

Inspir'd  by  the  sweet  winding  horn. 
Halloo  boys,  she's  started,  the  chace  is  begun. 

And  hark  forward's  the  crv  of  the  ntorn. 
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From  stubbles  and  pastures  she  takes  to  the  heath. 

The  only  remaining  retreat. 
But  Jowler  springs  forward  and  marks  her  for  death, 

And  lays  the  poor  jade  at  his  feet. 
Now  all  his  rude  transport  as  homeward  we  bend, 

And  sweetly  resounds  the  blithe  horn. 
Thus  the  pleasures  of  mortals  can  ne'er  know  an  end. 

While  hark  forward's  the  cry  of  the  morn. 


TO  chace  o'er  the  plain  the  Fox  or  the  Hare, 

Such  pleasure  no  sport  can  e'er  bring ; 
It  banishes  sorrow,  and  drives  away  care. 

And  makes  us  more  blest  than  a  king. 
Whenever  we  hear  the  sound  of  the  horn. 

Our  hearts  are  transported  with  joy; 
We  rise  and  embrace,  with  the  earliest  dawn, 

A  pastime  that  never  can  cloy. 

O'er  furrows  and  hills  our  game  we  pursue. 

No  danger  our  breast  can  invade; 
The  hounds  in  full  cry  our  joys  will  renew, 

And  increase  the  pleasures  display'd; 
The  freedom  our  conscience  never  alarms. 

We  live  free  from  envy  and  strife; 
If  blest  with  a  spouse  return  to  her  arms, 

Sports,  sweetness,  and  conjugal  life. 
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The  courtier  who  toils  o'er  matters  of  state. 

Can  ne'er  such  a  happiness  know  ; 
The  grandeur  and  pomp  enjoy'd  by  the  great. 

Can  ne'er  such  a  comfort  bestow: 
Our  days  pass  away  in  scenes  of  delight, 

Our  pleasure's  ne'er  taken  amiss; 
We  hunt  all  the  day,  and  revel  all  night; 

What  joy  can  be  greater  than  this  ? 


THE  shout  is  gone  forth, hark  the  deep  singing  hound. 
See  the  sport-loving  high-mettl'd  steed  spurn  the 

ground; 
View  him  bend  his  proud  neck,  as  he  hears  the  loud 

horn. 
And  snort  the  sharp  air  of  the  soft  breathing  morn. 
In  an  instant  all  nature  is  rouz'd  from  her  trance ! 
And  the  hills  seem  to  fly,  and  the  trees  seem  to  dance ; 
These  woodlands  approach,  and  those  forests  retire. 
With  frantic  delight  ev'ry  bosom's  on  fire. 

On  a  brow,  the  wrapt  peasant  can  trace  the  wild  train. 
Pour  down  the  slope  mountain,  and  cover  the  plain  j 
Up  the  steep,  in   the  stream,  or  amidst  the  scar'd 

flocks. 
Who  ne'er  regards  perils  of  rivers  and  rocks; 
We  plunge  in  the  lake,  o'er  the  precipice  fly. 
In  view  the  fleet  Hare,  and  hounds  in  full  cry, 
T  2 
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What  sportsman  lacks  courage,  what  courser  lacks 

bieath, 
Or,  who  feels  fatigue  when  we're  in  at  the  death? 

Nor  here  ends  the  pleasure,  nor  here  ends  the  chace, 
EvTy  double  we  note,  ev'ry  dani^er  retrace; 
Recount  in  returning  each  peril  we  dar'd. 
And  point  to  each  spot  where  the  glory  was  shar'd. 
We  view  the  vast  fragment,  the  whirlpool  profound. 
Ourselves,  hounds  and  Hare,  acts  so  renown'd  ; 
Then  to  Bacchus  and  Venus,  our  prowess  rehearse. 
And  deck  ev'ry  deed  in  the  magic  of  verse. 


THE  early  horn  salutes  the  morn, 
That  gilds  this  charming  place; 
With  cheerful  cries  bid  echo  rise, 
And  join  the  jovial  chace. 
The  vocal  hills  around. 
The  waving  woods. 
The  crystal  floods. 
All,  all  return  the  enlivening  sound. 


TO  pleasure  let's  raise  the  heart-cheering  song, 

While  echo  repeats  the  sweet  sound  ; 

In  the  prime  of  our  life,  whether  man,  maid,  or  wife, 

*Tis  gay  pleasure  we  hunt  thro'  the  throng. 

And  sweet  the  reward  when  she's  found. 
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Chorus, 
When  high  pleasure's  in  view,  we  all  briskly  pursue, 
Hark  forward,  hark  forward,  huzza, 
Tantivy,  hark  forward,  away. 

All  ages  and  states  will  join  in  the  song. 
While  echo  repeats  the  sweet  sound; 
Some  in  riches,  delight,  and  some  wish  to  fight. 
Some  seek  her  in  study  profound. 

When  high  pleasure,  &c. 

Then  all  will  delight  in  the  heart-rending  song, 
While  echo  repeats  the  sweet  sound; 
We  variously  aim,  our  plan's  still  the  same. 
While  hunting  our  pleasures  prolong  -, 
Contentment  by  pleasure  is  crown'd. 

When  high  pleasure,  &c. 


TO  the  weeds  and  the  fields,  my  brave  boys  haste 
away. 

Our  sport  is  to  follow  the  Hare; 
For  the  morning  is  clear,  and  delightfully  gay. 

Sure  nothing  with  this  can  compare. 

Then  our  horses  so  swift,  and  courageously  bold. 
Our  hounds  so  well  scented  and  fleet. 

Hark,  hark,  they're  all  off,  they're  crossing  the  field, 
Let's  pursue  them  with  courage  and  heat. 
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See,  see,  how  poor  Pussey  redoubles  her  speed, 
Through  briars,  brakes,  hedges,  she  flies; 

With  the  hounds  in  full  tone,  and  Old  Ball  in  the 
lead. 
Sweet  echo  resounds  to  the  skies. 

But  behold,  on  a  sudden,  the  hounds  are  all  lost, 
She's  Squatted,  and  now  pants  for  breath  ; 

'Till  alas !  she  soon  finds,  and  that  to  her  cost. 
The  pursuit  will  soon  finish  in  death. 

Then  huzza,  my  brave  boys,  let  us  hasten  to  crown 

The  pleasures  of  this  happy  day  ; 
For  our  spouses  and  sweethearts  we'll  never  disown. 

But  be  always  blithe,  jolly,  and  gay. 


THE  smiling  morn  may  light  the  sky. 
And  joy  may  dance  in  beauty's  eye , 

Aurora's  beams  to  see; 
The  mellow  horn's  inspiring  sound. 
May  call  the  blithe  companions  round. 

But  who  shall  •waken  thee, 

Ronald  ? 

Thou  ne'er  wilt  hear  the  mellow  horn. 
Thou  ne'er  wilt  quatf  the  "oreath  of  morsj. 
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Nor  join  thy  friends  with  glee  , 
No  glorious  sun  shall  gild  the  day. 
And  beauty's  fascinating  ray 

No  more  shall  shine  on  thee, 

Ronald ! 


THE  grey-ey'd  Aurora,  in  saffron  array, 

'Twixt  my  curtains  in  vain  took  a  peep, 
And  though  broader  and  broader,  stiii  bright'ncd  the 
day, 

Nought  could  wake  me,  so  sound  did  I  sleep. 
At  length  rosy  Phoebus  look'd  full  in  my  face, 

Full  and  fervent,  but  nothing  would  do; 
Till  the  dogs  yelp'd  impatient,  and  long'd  for  the  chace, 

And  shouting  appear'd  the  whole  crew. 
Chorus. 
Come  on,  yoics  honies,  hark  forward  my  boys, 
There  ne'er  was  so  charming  a  morn. 
Follow,  follow,  wake  echo,  to  share  in  our  joys — 
Now  the  music,  now  echo —  mark  !  mark  ! 
Hark !  hark  ! 
Thesilver-mouth'd  hounds.and  the  mellow-ton'd  horn. 

Fresh  as  that  smiling  morning  from  which  they  drew 
breath. 

My  companions  are  rang'd  on  the  plain. 
Blest  with  rosy  contentment,  that  nature's  best  wealth. 

Which  monarchs  aspire  to  in  vain  : 
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Now  spirits  like  fire  every  bosom  invade, 

And  now  we  in  order  set  out. 
While   each  neighbouring  valley,  rock,  woodland, 
and  glade. 
Re  vollies  the  ^ir-rending  shout. 

Come  on,  Src. 

Now  Reynard's  unearth'd,  and  fairly  in  view. 

Now  we've  lost  him  so  subtily  he  turns. 
But  the  scent  lies  so  strong,  still  we  fearless  pursue. 

While  each  object  impatiently  burns  : 
Haik!  Babbler  gives  tongue,  and  Fleet  Diiver,  and 
Sly. 

The  Fox,  now  the  covert  forsakes. 
Again  he's  in  view,  let  us  after  him  fly. 

Now,  now,  to  the  river  he  takes. 

Come  on,  &c. 

From  the  river  poor  Reynard  can  make  but  one  push. 

No  longer  so  proudly  he  flies, 
Tir'd,  jaded,  worn  out,  we  are  close  to  his  brush, 

And  conquer'd,  like  Caesar,  he  dies. 
And  now  in  high  glee  to  the  board  we  repair. 

Where  sat,  as  we  jovially  quaff; 
His  poition  of  merit  let  every  man  share. 

And  promote  the  convivial  laugh. 

Come  on,  &c. 
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THE  silver  horn  proclaims  the  morn. 
From  rest  the  huntsmen  hounding  j 

Thro'  wood,  thro'  brake,  their  course  they  take, 
Their  shouts  the  horn  resounding. 

At  Sol's  first  ray,  eager  for  prej'. 

Their  coursers  rush  pursuing  5 
Their  arrows  drawn,  while  Stag  and  Fawn, 

Instinctive  fly  from  running. 


'TWAS  six  in  the  morning,  and  the  sky  a  dapple 
grev, 
Cheerly  the  horn  thro'  the  village  resounds. 
Old  Morpheus  then  took  his  leave  of  my  bed. 
The  vapours  of  sleep,  they  all  hastily  fled. 
Oh  !  who  would  not  rise,  when  the  huntsman  cries. 
Hark  away,  sluggards  to  horse  and  join  the  sweet 
hounds.- 

Let  urbanical  prigs,  grown  feeble  by  revelling. 
Come  and  behold  of  what  pleasures  we  taste. 

Each  sportsman  mounts  up  on  his  steed  with  such 
grace, 

While  health  paints  a  ruddiness  over  each  face. 

They  all  bid  defiance  to  impotent  drivelling. 
Exercise  makes  the  blood  vivid  and  chaste. 
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How  pleasant 's  the  sound  when  the   huntsman  is 
hollowing. 
Near  to  the  skirt  of  some  echoing  wood. 
Each  horseman  with  eagerness  joins  in  the  cry. 
And  the  glorious  clamour  resounds  thro'  the  sky. 
While  stretch'd  all  along  the  poor  victim  lies  wal- 
lowing, 
Farmers  with  pleasure  exult  in  his  blood. 


THRICE  welcome  ye  fair  who  attend  at  our  call. 
Ye  Cricketers,  welcome,  stout  Archers  and  all; 
Diana  herself  (were  she  here),  might  improve. 
In  the  pleasures  of  Archery,  Freedom,  and  Love. 

Our  Bowmen,  so  true,  make  their  target  resound. 
Well  pleas'd  that  no  anguish  results  from  the  wound^ 
Strong  in  pow'r  to  destroy,  yet  as  mild  as  the  dove. 
They  contend  but  in  Archery,  Freedom,  and  Love. 

Our  union  society  wish  to  be  free, 
Yet,  chaste  in  our  freedom,  no  rebels  are  we, 
All  contempt  of  our  rules  we  are  free  to  reprove. 
For  our  motto  is  Archery,  Freedom,  and  Love. 

As  for  love,  whilst  we  see  so  much  beauty  and  grace. 
The  cu)ining  rogue,  Cupid,  must  here  find  a  place  j 
Should  he  challenge  our  Bowmen  his  arrows  to  prove. 
They  'II  shrink  not  from  Archery,  Freedom,  and  Love. 
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Theu  ftiay  mirth  and  good  fellowship  ever  attend. 
Our  union  society  world  without  end  : 
That  when  we  are  call'd  to  the  regions  above. 
Our  sons  may  toast  Archery,  Freedom,  and  Love. 


THE  sable  clad  curtain's  undrawn. 

The  lark  carols  sweetly  on  high. 
Quickly  opens  the  eye  of  the  morn. 

See  the  sun-beams  are  gilding  the  sky. 
The  huntsman  he  throws  off  the  hounds. 

The  horn  winds  a  tedious  delay; 
And  the  heart  of  each  sportsman  elated  rebounds. 

In  expecting  the  summons  for  hark,  hark,  away. 

Now  to  covert  we  stretch  o'er  the  ground. 

Near  yon  clifts,  which  hang  over  the  lees ; 
See  the  dogs  twist  in  mazes  around, 

Catch  the  scent  from  each  fresh-blowing  breeze. 
Up  the  mountains  they  rally  full  speed. 

That 's  good,  my  boys,  make  no  delay  ; 
Nor  hedges  or  ditches  shall  ever  impede. 

While  the  musical  din  sounds  with  hark,  hark,  away. 

Old  Reynard  has  gave  us  the  slip. 

To  the  woodlands  they  dash  in  full  cry; 

Hark  !  how  rattles  the  crack  of  each  whip. 
While  the  hounds  rend  in  chorus  the  sky. 
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But  no  longer  in  covert  he  finds. 

There  is  refuge  of  safety  to  stay. 
But  over  the  plain  as  be  cuts  through  the  wind. 

Bids  an  open  defiance  to  hark,  hark,  away. 

But  in  spite  of  tliose  eiforts  he  tries, 

A  view  hollow  now  reaches  his  ear : 
See  his  brush  drops  with  languid  surprise. 

Death's  alarm  striketh  terror  and  fear. 
'Tis  in  vain  that  he  strives  to  support. 

His  life,  the  dogs  seize  as  their  prey  ; 
While  the  death  of  the  game  gives  fresh  life  to  the 
sport, 

The  echo  re- echoes  with  hark,  hark,  away. 

Now  for  Liberty-hall  we  repair, 

To  replenish  the  joys  of  the  field; 
Where  good  humour  combines  with  the  fare. 

And  the  wife  smiles  obedience  to  yield; 
While  the  bottle  and  bowl  doth  unite. 

To  vie  v,'ith  the  sports  of  the  day ; 
Let  bumpers  go  round  to  the  sportsman's  delight. 

Then  with  love  crown  the  chorus,  of  hark,  hark, 
away ! 
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THE  morning  breaks. 

Those  ruddy  streaks 
Proclaim  the  opening  day; 

With  glowing  health, 

The  sportmen's  wealth, 
Away  boys,  come  away. 

The  mellow  horn, 
On  the  still  morn. 
Pour  sounds  which  echo  mocts. 
While  following  bound, 
Man,  horse,  and  hound. 
To  unearth  the  wily  Fox. 
Chorus. 
Hark  echo  mocks 
The  winding  horn. 
That  on  the  expanded  wing  of  morn. 
Though  sweet  the  sound  iu  dreadful  yell. 
Tolls  out  a  knell 
To  the  devoted  Fox. 

Now  oft' he's  thrown. 

The  day's  our  own. 
See  yonder  where  he  takes ; 

To  cheat  our  eyes, 

In  vain  he  tries. 
The  rivers  and  the  brakes. 

The  mellow  horn 
Breaks  on  the  morn. 
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And  lead  o'er  hills  and  rocks; 

While  following  bound, 

Man,  horse,  and  hound, 
To  entrap  the  wily  Fox. 

Hark  echo,  &c. 

Now,  now  he's  seiz'd, 

The  dogs  well  pleas'd, 
Behold  his  eye-balls  rollj 

He  yields  his  breath. 

And  from  his  death 
Is  born  the  flowing  bowl. 

The  mellow  horn, 

That  through  the  morn, 
Led  over  hills  and  rocks; 

Now  sounds  a  call. 

To  see  the  fall 
Of  the  expiring  Fox. 

Hark  echo,  Sec. 


THE  bright  sunny  morn  bids  the  huntsman  prepare, 
With  hounds  and  horn  to  the  chace  of  the  Hare; 
The  sportsmen  all  mounted  and  ready  to  fly. 
When  the  chace  is  begun,  and  the  hounds  in  full  cry. 

Thro'  woods  and  groves  loud  echo  conveys. 
In  tune  with  the  birds'  harmonious  lays; 
Poor  Puss  in  a  fright  stretches  over  the  lawn, 
While  the  horn  and  the  hounds  all  chorus  the  morn. 
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No  sport  in  the  world  can  with  hunting  compare. 
The  joys  of  the  chace  bids  adieu  to  all  care; 
Bright  Phoebus  leposing  herselt  in  the  west. 
Calls  off  the  huntsman  from  sporting  to  rest. 

So  Puss  being  taken,  we  strait  do  prepare. 
To  feast  on  our  conquest,  'tis  delicate  fare  ; 
We  crown  all  our  pleasure,  enliven  our  souls. 
With  bottle  and  glass,  and  full  flowing  bowls. 

Now  fill  up  a  bumper,  around  let  it  pass. 
Drink  first  to  the  sportsman,  and  then  to  your  lass^ 
We're  jocund  and  witty,  sure  marks  we  are  free. 
Success  to  the  guardians  of  sweet  liberty. 


TO  Horse  my  merry  companions  all. 
To  horse,  to  horse,  and  away  1 
The  sun-beams  on  the  mountains  fall. 
The  wood-lark  sings,  the  Falconers  call. 

And  hails  the  dawning  day. 
Sol  o. — First  Falconer. 
The  generous  steed,  so  plump  and  fair. 
Impatient,  snufFs  the  morning  air. 

To  horse,  to  horse,  and  away. 
Duet. — First  and  Second  Falconer. 
Already  her  game  the  Falcon  spies. 
In  vain  the  prey  to  escape  her,  tries. 
Already  she  seems  to  reach  the  skies. 

To  horse,  to  horse,  and  away. 
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TOM  Swift  was  a  hunter  of  fame  and  renown. 
He  valued  the  country,  he  hated  the  town, 
He  chac'd  the  wild  Stag,  and  unkennel'd  the  Fox, 
And  scorn'd  to  be  stopp'd,  or  by  river  or  rocks. 
His  sport  he  pursu'd  from  the  blush  of  the  morn. 
While  his  spirits  were  cheer'd  by  the  sound  of  the  horn. 
Chorus. 
His  sport  he  pursu'd,  &c. 

The  threats  of  invasion  now  rung  in  his  ears. 
His  friends  of  the  chace  turn'd,  like  him,  volunteers; 
He  mounted  fleet  Sorrel,  and  ilew  to  the  coast. 
He  headed  his  troops,  now  the  whole  country's  boast. 
A  hunter  of  Frenchmen  he  long'd  to  become. 
While  his  bosom  beat  time,  to  the  trumpet  or  drum. 
A  hunter  of  Frenchmen,  &c. 


THE  Spaniels,  nncoupl'd,  dash  over  the  mead, 
And  in  transport  high  frolicsome  bound. 

Till  t  heck."d  in  their  speed,  by  the  well  known  "  take 
heed," 
Obedient,  they  quarter  the  ground. 

O'er  the  trees,  yellow  Autumn  her  mantle  now  flings. 

And  they  eagerly  enter  the  cover; 
Up  a  cock  Pheasant  springs,  and  th'  echoing  wood 
rings, 

With  "dead!  dead,  my  boys!  come  in  here,  Rover!" 
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The  sportsman  pursues,  over  hill,  over  heath. 
Each  dingle,  each  thicket,  keen  tries; 

'Till  quite  out  of  breath,  and  seated  with  death. 
He's,  in  turn,  kill'd  by  Chloe's  bright  eyes. 


THE  heather  was  blooming,  the  meadows  were  mawn. 
Our  lads  gaed  a  hunting,  ae  day  at  the  dawn. 
O'er  moors  and  o'er  mosses,  and  mony  a  glen. 
At  length  they  discovered  a  bonie  Moor-Hen. 
Chorus. 

I  red  you  beware  of  the  hunting,  young  men ; 

I  red  you  beware  at  the  hunting,  young  men ; 

Tak  some  on  the  wing,  and  some  as  they  spring. 

But  cannily  steal  on  a  bonie  Moor-Hen. 

Sweet  brushing  the  dew  from  the  brown  heather  bells, 
Her  colors  betray'd  her  on  yon  mossy  fells; 
Her  plumage  outlustred  the  pride  o'  the  spring, 
And  O'  as  she  wantoned  gay  on  the  wing. 
I  red,  &c. 

Auld  Phoebus  himsel,  as  he  peep'd  o'er  the  hill. 
In  spite  at  her  plumage  he  tryed  his  skill ; 
He  levell'd  his  rays  where  she  bask'd  on  the  brae — 
His  rays  were  outshone,  and  but  mark'd  where  she  lav 
I  red,  &c. 

V 
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They  hunted  the  valley,  they  hunted  the  hill. 
The  best  of  our  lads  wi'  the  best  o'  their  skill} 
But  still  as  the  fairest  she  sat  in  their  sight. 
Then,  whirr  !  she  was  over,  a  mile  at  a  flight. 
I  red,  &c. 


THE  season's  in  for  Partridges, 
Let's  take  our  guns  and  dogs; 

It  sha'nt  be  said  that  we're  afraid. 
Of  quagmires,  or  of  bogs. 

When  a  shooting  we  do  go,  do  go,  do  go; 

When  a  shooting  we  do  go. 

Now  Flora  she  does  beat  the  scent, 

And  after  follows  Phillis ; 
Thro'  hedge  and  brake  the  way  let's  take, 

For  all  our  aim  to  kill  is. 

And  should  success  attend  us. 

What  pleasure  it  will  jjrove  ! 
Let's  charge,  and  prime,  and  lose  no  time. 

While  through  the  fields  we  rove. 

It  is  not  for  ourselves  we  shoot, 
'Tis  to  oblige  our  neighbours  ; 

And,  when  they  eat,  they  may  debate 
On  the  produce  of  our  labours. 
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Of  shooting,  then,  let  vis  partake  ! 

What  pastinxe  is  so  pleasant? 
The  Partridge  gone,  we'll  charge  each  guu. 

And  so  proceed  to  Pheasant. 

And  when  those  seasons  they  are  o'er. 
Perchance,  if  we've  good  luck; 

We'll  take  the  chace,  and  never  cease 
'Till  we  have  shot  a  Buck. 

How  sumptuously  we  then  shall  feast 

On  ven'son,  steep'd  in  wine  ! 
On  dainties  rare,  how  we  shall  fare  '. 

Like  Alexanders  dine ! 

In  friendship,  and  in  harmony. 

Let's  join  in  social  bands; 
And  try  who  most  his  friend  can  toast, 

And  so  unite  our  hands  ! 

And  a  shootins;,  &cc 


TO  Horse,  brave  boys  of  Newmarket,  to  Horse, 
You'll  lose  the  match  by  longer  delaying; 
The  gelding  just  now  was  led  over  the  course, 
1  think  the  Devil's  in  you  for  staying: 
Run,  and  endeavour  all  to  bubble  the  Sporters, 
Bets  may  recover  all  lost  at  the  Groom-Porters; 
u2 
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Follow,  fbllow,  follow,  follow,  come  down  to  theDitcb, 
Take  the  Odds  and  then  you'll  be  rich. 

For  I'll  have  the  brown  Bay,  if  the  blue  bonnet  ride. 

And  hold  a  thousand  pounds  of  his  side,  sir; 

Dragon  would  scow'r  it,  but  Dragon  grows  old. 

He  cannot  endure  it,  he  cannot,  he  wonnot  now  run  it. 

As  lately  he  could. 

Age,  Age,  does  hinder  the  speed,  sir. 

Now,  now,  now  they  come  on,  and  see. 

See  the  horse  lead  the  way  still; 

Three  lengths  before  at  the  turning  the  Lands, 

Five  hundred  pounds  upon  the  brown  Bay  still : 

Pox  on  the  Devil,  I  fear  we  have  lost. 

For  the  dog,  the  blue  bonnet,  has  run  it, 

A  plague  light  upon  it. 

The  wrong  Side  the  Post; 

Ods  zounds,  was  ever  such  fortune  ! 


TO  Batchelors  Hall  we  good  fellows  invite. 
To  partake  of  the  chace  that  makes  up  our  delight 5 
We  have  spirits  like  fire,  and  of  health  such  a  stock. 
That  our  pulse  strike  the  seconds  as  true  as  a  clock. 
Did  you  see  us,  you'd  swear,  as  we  mount  with  a 

grace. 
That  Diana  had  dubb'd  some  new  Gods  of  the  chace. 
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Chorus. 
Hark  away  !  bark  away  !  all  nature  looks  gay. 
And  x\urora  with  smiles  ushers  in  the  bright  day. 

Dick  Thickset  came  mounted  upon  a  fine  black, 
A  better  fleet  gelding  ne'er  hunter  did  back, 
Tom  Trig  rode  a  bay,  full  of  mettle  and  bone. 
And  gailey  Bob  Buxom  rode  proud  on  a  roan  ; 
But  the  horse  of  all  horses  that  rival'd  the  day. 
Was  theSquire'sNeck-or-Nothing,  and  that  was  a  grey. 
Hark  away,  &c. 

Then   for  hounds,  there  was  Nimble,  so  well  that 

climb'd  rocks. 
And  Cocknose  a  good  one  for  scenting  a  Fox, 
Little  Plunge,  like  a  mole,  who  will  ferret  and  search, 
And  beetle-browed  Hawks-eye,  so  dead  at  a  lurch. 
Young  Sly-looks,  who  scents  the  strong  breeze  from 

the  south. 
And  musical  Echo-well,  with  his  deep  mouth. 
Hark  away,  &c. 

Our  horses  thus  all  of  the  very  best  blood, 

'Tis  not  likely  you'll  easily  finds  uch  a  stud ; 

And  for  hounds  our  opinions  with  thousands  we'd  back. 

That  all  England  throughout  can't  produce  such  a 

pack. 
Thus,  having  describ'd  you,  dogs,  horses,  and  crew. 
Away  we  sat  off,  for  the  Fox  is  in  view. 

Hark  away,  &c. 
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Sly  Reynard's  brought  home,  while  the  horns  sound 

a  call. 
And  now  you're  all  welcome  to  Batchelors  Hall, 
The  savory  sirloin  grateful  smokes  on  the  board. 
And  Bacchus  poms  wine  from  his  favourite  hoard. 
Come  on  then,  do  honour  to  this  jovial  place. 
And  enjoy  the  sweet  pleasures  that  spring  from  the 

chace. 
Hark  away!  hark  away  !  while  our  spirits  are  gay, 
.    Let  us  drink  to  the  joys  of  the  next  coming  day. 


THE  dusky  night  rides  down  the  sky. 

And  ushers  in  the  morn; 
The  hounds  all  join  in  jovial  cry. 

The  huntsman  winds  his  horn. 

Then  a  hunting,  Sec. 

The  wife  around  her  husband  throws 

Her  arms,  to  make  him  stay; 
My  dear,  it  rains,  it  hails,  it  snows, 

You  cannot  hunt  to  day. 

But  a  hunting,  &-c= 

Away  they  fly  to  'scape  the  rout. 
Their  steeds  they  soundly  switch  ; 

Some  are  thrown  in,  and  some  thrown  out. 
And  some  thrown  in  the  ditch. 

Yet  a  huntinsi,  &e. 
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Sly  Reynard  now  like  lightning  flies. 

And  sweeps  across  the  vale; 
But  when  the  hounds  too  near  he  'spies, 

He  drops  his  bushy  tail. 

Then  a  hunting,  &c. 

O'er  the  wild  heath,  and  o'er  each  plain, 

He  winds  his  artful  way  ; 
But  yet  his  cunning  is  in  vain, 

He  dies !  he  dies !  huzza  ! 

When  a  hunting  we  do  go,  &c. 

At  night  returning,  we  rejoice 

With  mirth  and  true  delight: 
We  then  with  bumpers  raise  the  voice. 

And  pass  with  joy  the  night. 

Then  a  drinking,  &c. 


THIS  morning  Aurora  peep'd  over  the  hills. 
And  the  frost  had  deserted  the  meadows  and  rills ; 
And  the  heart-cheering  horn  did  enliven  the  hound, 
Who  with  nostrils  extended  snufif'd  over  the  ground. 
We  mounted  our  horses  devoid  of  all  care, 
For  no  pleasure  can  equal  the  chace  of  the  hare. 

To  the  chace  we  have  been  unattended  by  fear. 
For  friendship  was  present  when  danger  was  near; 
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With  joy  and  delight  the  fleet  hare  we  pursue, 
What  music  can  equal  the  hounds  in  a  view: 
When  shouts  and  rejoicings  then  rended  the  air. 
With  the  cry  of  the  hounds  at  the  death  of  the  hare- 
Then  the  morn  it  is  passed,  in  the  evening  we  join, 
In  mirth  and  good  fellowship,  freedom,  and  wine; 
No  disputes  at  our  meetings  shall  ever  appear. 
No  scoundrel  partake  of  our  temperate  cheer; 
But  heart-fiU'd  with  joy,  we  merrily  sing. 
Success  to  our  country,  and  health  to  our  king. 


THE  morn  unbars  the  gates  of  light. 
The  landscape  smiles  in  beauty  bright. 
The  nightingales  now  swell  their  throats. 
And  on  the  wings  of  silence  floats. 
Hark  !  the  huntsman's  horn  so  shrill. 
The  woods  around  with  echoes  fill ! 
Each  sportsman  mounts  his  panting  steed, 
And  o'er  the  trembling  earth  they  speed: 
The  Welkin  resounds. 
With  horns  and  with  hounds, 
Tantara,  tantara,  tantara,  &c. 

The  stag  pursues  bis  eager  flight. 
The  hunters  keep  their  prey  in  sight; 
The  staunch  old  pack,  with  wond'rous  speed. 
Rush  forward  o'er  each  plain  and  mead. 
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Hark  !  hark !  the  huntsman  blows  his  horn* 
The  Stag's  at  bay — his  fate  forlorn  ! 
The  trembling  tear  steals  from  his  eyes. 
And  lost  in  grief — the  antler  dies. 
The  Welkin-resounds, 
With  horns  and  with  hounds, 
Tantara,  tantara,  tantara,  &c. 


THE  night  has  fled,  the  morning  dawns. 
The  Stag  bounds  o'er  his  native  lavvns. 
And  while  each  zephyr's  on  the  wing. 
He  seeks  the  soft  translucent  spring: 
Then  strides,  with  heart  devoid  of  pain, 
Along  the  verdant,  flow'ry  plain. 

But,  hark  !  with  echoing,  noisy  clack. 
Behind  him  come  the  panting  pack; 
He  starts,  and  turns  with  fearless  mien, 
As  the  advancing  troop  are  seen  : 
And  now,  with  dignified  disdain. 
He  slowly  moves  across  the  plain. 

Yet  soon  he  finds  his  foes  draw  near. 
And  stern  contempt  gives  way  to  fear; 
Concealment's  arts  at  first  he  tries, 
Discover'd  soon,  he  swiftly  flies. 
And  with  such  force  each  nerve  doth  strain. 
He  scarcely  seems  to  touch  the  plain. 
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Still  trembling  beast !  he's  doom'd  to  find. 
The  persevering  pack  behind  ; 
Nearer  the  horrid  noise  he  hears, 
Whilst  ten-fold  terrors  fill  his  fears : 
He  finds  his  utmost  speed  is  vain. 
And  droops  dejected  on  the  plain. 

Soon  the  fierce  hounds  approach  their  prey, 
Who  nobly  tries  their  force  to  bay; 
But  from  his  breast  burst  bitter  sighs. 
And  streaming  tears  bedew  his  eyes: 
Round  him  fast  flock  the  hunting  train. 
And  death  seems  hov'ring  o'er  the  plain. 

But  mercy  does  her  mandate  give. 
And  bids  the  dappled  victim  live, — 
The  disappointed  dogs  retire, 
A  whip  has  quickly  cool'd  their  ire; 
While  the  poor  stag,  reliev'd  from  pain. 
Once  more  in  peace  stalks  o'er  the  plain. 


'TIS  true,  when  first  the  rosy  dawn 

Leads  on  the  sprightly  day. 
Along  the  copse  or  cross  the  lawn. 

We  trace  the  devious  way ; 
From  ev'ry  hill  and  grove  around, 

By  sportive  echo's  borne, 
We  catch  the  soul  enliv'ning  sound, 

The  madness  of  the  morn. 
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Now  o'er  the  crag,  abrupt  and  steep. 

The  mettled  coursers  strain. 
Now  brave  the  rough  descent,  and  sweep 

Impetuous  to  the  plain  ; 
Now  leap  the  mound,  and  urg'd  amain, 

In  speed  outstrip  the  wind. 
While  panting  care  pursues  in  vain^ 

And  sorrow  lags  behind. 

When  evening  sheds  the  pleasing  gloom, 

To  calmer  scenes  restor'd. 
We  greet  with  songs  the  genial  room. 

And  hail  the  festive  board  : 
By  wine,  and  wine's  free  joys  engross'd. 

The  happy  minutes  roll. 
Here  love  and  wit  inspire  the  toast. 

And  friendship  guards  the  bowl. 


THE  advent'rous  Falcon  takes  his  flight. 
And,  high  in  air,  surveys  around; 

Darts,  on  each  nest,  his  piercing  sight. 
In  hopes  that  prey  may  soon  be  found. 

If  once  the  wish'd  for  bird  he  'spies. 
Together,  swift  his  strength  he  calls ; 

Downward  on  rapid  pinion?  ^ies. 
And  on  the  tremblin<^  victim  falls. 
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Recitative. 
THE  chace  was  o'er,  Actaeon  sought  a  seat, 
To  shade  him  from  the  rage  of  mid-day  heat: 
His  fainting  dogs,  with  toil  and  thirst  oppress'd, 
Long'd  for  the  cooling  stream  and  fresh'ning  rest. 
As  on  the  hunter  wandered  — 

Diana  and  her  nymphs  appear'd  undress'd  ;      [sight. 
While  stream  nor  nymph  could  save  her  from  his 
Thus  try'd  the  youth  to  speak,  appall'd  with  fright : 
Air. 
O  think  me  not.  Goddess,  to  blame, 
I  lurk'd  not  those  charms  to  espy; 
By  chance  to  this  covert  I  came. 
And  fate  is  more  faulty  than  I. 

All  weary  and  hunting  I  strove 

To  hide  me  from  Phcebus's  ray, 
Forgive  me  thus  destin'd  to  rove, 
O  let  me  now  Aving  back  my  way. 
Recitative. 
Enrag'd  the  Goddess  thus  bespoke  the  swain. 
Who  su'd  for  pity  and  had  su'd  in  vain. 

Air. 
Rash  youth  !  your  mad  folly  you  soon  shall  deplore. 
No  mortal  thus  naked  has  seen  me  before  ; 
Lest  you  tell  where  you've  been. 
Boast  of  what  you  have  seen, 
Bold  hunter,  here  know 
That  Diana's  your  foe  ; 
That  for  this  you  shall  never  again  see  me  more  j 
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You  shall  branch  out  with  horns,  bound  with  swit't- 

running  feet. 
No  longer  a  Man,  but  a  Stag  all  compleat. 
Your  hounds  in  full  cry, 
Shall  pursue  as  you  fly, 
Chace  you  all  the  long  day. 
Till  they  make  you  their  prey. 
Since  your  eyes  dar'd  to  glance  tow'rds  Diana's  re- 
treat. 


THE  sun  now  peeps  o'er  yonder  hill. 

In  streaks  of  golden  red, 
Por  shame  get  up,  nor  slumber  still. 

Quit,  quit  your  downy  bed. 

Chorus. 
For  hark  !  horn  and  hound  are  saluting  the  day. 
The  Fox  from  his  covert  is  bursting  away ; 
O'er  mountains  he  scampers,  we'll  double  our  pace. 
Swift  vengeance  pursues  him  and  gladdens  our  chacc. 

Lose,  lose  no  time,  to  horse,  my  boys. 

Fling  offdull  drowsy  spleen; 
The  neighing  sounds,  and  deep-tongu'd  noise. 

Now  calls  us  to  the  green. 

For  hark  !  horn,  Src. 
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With  rosy  health  our  cheeks  shall  glow, 

Our  nerves  with  toil  be  strong; 
With  tides  of  joy  our  blood  shall  flow. 

Who  join  the  hunting  throng. 

For  hark  !  horn,  &:c. 

And  when  we  leave  the  shouting  field. 
And  night  has  brought  us  liome. 

Libations  rich  the  hall  shall  yield. 
Loud  mirth  shall  shake  the  dome. 

For  hark  !  horn,  Ike. 


Tantivee,  tivee,  tivee,  tivee,  high  and  low, 

Hark!  how  the  merry,  merry  horn  does  blow. 

As  thro'  the  lanes  and  meadows  we  go, 

As  puss  has  run  over  the  down; 

When  Ringwood  and  Rockwood,  and  Jowler  aud 

Spring, 
And  Thunder  and  Wonder  made  all  the  woods  ring. 
And  horsemen  and  footmen,  hey  ding,  a  ding,  ding. 
Who  envies  the  pleasure  and  state  of  a  crown. 

Then  follow,  follow,  follow,  jolly  boys. 
Keep  in  with  the  beagles  now  whilst  the  scent  lies. 
The  fiery  fac'd  God  is  just  ready  to  rise. 
Whose  beams  all  our  pleasure  controls  ; 
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Whilst  over  the  mountains  and  vallies  we  roll. 
And  Wat's  fatal  knell  in  each  hollow  we  toll : 
And  in  the  next  cottage  top  off  a  full  bowl. 
What  pleasure  like  hunting  can  cherish  the  soul. 


Recitative  accompanied. 
THE  rosy  morn  with  crimson  dye. 
Had  newly  ting'd  the  eastern  sky; 
The  feather'd  race  on  ev'ry  spray. 
Sweet  warbled  to  the  God  of  day : 
When  chaste  Diana,  Goddess  bright. 
From  balmy  slumbers  springing  light, 
Wak'd  all  her  nymphs  from  pleasing  rest. 
And  thus  her  sylvan  train  address'd. 

Air. 
From  this  high  mount  with  me  descend. 

And  hye  to  the  joys  of  the  chace ; 
O'er  hill  and  dale  our  flight  we'll  bend. 

And  match  the  fleet  Stag  in  our  pace : 
My  silver  bow  is  ready  strung. 
My  golden  quiver  graceful  hung. 

Away  my  nymphs,  away,  away  ! 

Let  shouts  to  the  Welkin  resound. 
And  she  who  strikes  the  destin'd  prey. 

Shall  queen  of  the  forest  be  crown'd. 
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THE  hunters  are  up,  and  the  ruddy  fac'd  morn, 

Most  cheerful  salute  with  the  musical  horn. 

The  blue  misty  mountains  seem  join'd  with  the  skies. 

And  the  dogs  yelp  aloud  as  away  Reynard  flies : 

Tally  ho,  tally  ho,  see  the  game  is  in  view. 

The  sportsmen  all  cry  as  they  nimbly  pursue. 

The  high  mettled  steed  sweeps  away  at  the  sound. 
And  the  hills  seem  tomove,  as  they  fly  o'er  the  ground; 
Each  prospect  is  charming,  all  nature  is  ga\'. 
And  promises  sport  and  success  thro'  the  day; 
Tally  ho,  tally  ho,  see  the  game  is  in  view. 
The  sportsmen  all  cry  as  they  nimbly  pursue. 

The  Goddess  of  pleasure,  sweet  rosy-cheek'd  health. 
Give  joys  more  abundant  than  titles  or  wealth; 
An  appetite  gives  to  their  viands  a  zest, 
Above  all  the  sauces  by  cooks  ever  drest. 
Tally  ho,  tally  ho,  see  the  game  is  in  view. 
The  sportsmen  all  cry  as  they  nimbly  pursue. 

Huzza  !  then, .my  boys,  to  the  chace  let's  away. 
Nor  in  indolence  lose  the  delights  of  the  day: 
From  fashion  and  folly  we  borrow  no  grace, 
But  joy  paints  the  cheeks  as  we  follow  the  chace. 
Tally  ho,  tally  ho,  see  the  game  is  in  view. 
The  sportsmen  all  cry  as  they  nimbly  pursue. 
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THE  Huntsman's  abroad,  'ere  the  lark  wakes  the 
morn. 

The  Hare  once  in  view,  all  her  windings  he'll  trace; 
Never  tir'd,  he  follows  the  sound  of  the  horn. 

The  joy  of  the  sport  is  the  length  of  the  chace. 

A  poor  easy  conquest  keen  sportsmen  ne'er  prize, 
Tho'  often  with  puss  they  can  scarcely  keep  pace  ; 

In  pursuit  lies  the  bliss,  the  game  they  despise. 
The  joy  of  the  sport  is  the  length  of  the  chace. 

Thus  women  are  rous'd  and  keenly  pursued, 

While  they  fly,  they  are  follow'd  o'er  distance  and 
space ; 

But  despis'd  and  neglected,  if  soon  they're  subdu'd. 
The  joy  of  the  sport  is  the  length  of  the  chace. 


THE  echoing  horn  calls  the  sportsmen  abroad. 
To  horse,  my  brave  boys,  and  away ; 

The  niuining  is  up,  and  the  cry  of  the  hounds, 
Upbraids  our  too  tedious  delay : 

What  pleasure  we  find  in  pursuing  the  Fox  I 
O'er  hill,  and  o'er  valley,  he  flies ; 

Then  follow,  we  11  soon  overtake  him— huzza  ! 
The  traitor  is  'seiz'd  on,  and  dies. 
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Triumphant  returning  at  night  with  the  spoils^ 
Like  Bacchanals,  shouting  and  gay; 

How  sweet  with  the  bottle  and  lass  to  refresh. 
And  lose  the  fatigues  of  the  day  ! 

With  sport,  love  and  wine,  fickle  fortune  defj'. 
Dull  wisdom  all  happiness  sours ; 

Since  life  is  no  more  than  a  passage  at  best. 
Let's  strew  the  way  over  with  flow'rs. 


'I'HE  splendid  Monarch  of  the  skies. 

Returns  the  glorious  tide  of  day; 
The  jolly  sportsmen  hail  his  rise, 

And  all  to  the  woodlands  hasten  away. 
The  echoing  horn 
Enlivens  the  morn. 
All  nature  is  cheerful,  and  smiling,  and  gay. 

Then  horse,  my  boys,  the  game's  in  view. 

O'er  hill  and  plain  he  nimbly  flies ; 
With  horn  and  hounds  the  sport  pursue. 
Till,  conquer'd  at  last,  with  anguish  he  dies '. 
Then  homeward  apace. 
With  health  in  our  face. 
We  hasten  to  feast  on  the  joys  of  the  chacc. 
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THE  sweet  rosy  morning  peeps  over  the  hills, 
With  blushes  adorning  the  meadows  and  fieldsj 
The  merry,  merry,  merry,  merry  horn,  calls  come, 

come,  come  away. 
Awake  from  your  slumber  and  hail  the  new  day. 

The  Stag  rouz'd  before  us,  away  seems  to  fly. 
And  pants  to  the  chorus  of  hounds  in  full  cry; 
Then  follow,  follow,  follow  the  musical  chace. 
Where  pleasure  and  vigour  with  health  you  embrace. 

The  day's  sport,  Athen  over,  makes    blood    circle 

right. 
And  gives  the  brisk  lover  fresh  charms  for  the  night; 
Then  let  us  now  enjoy  all  we  can  while  we  may. 
Let  love  crown  the  night  as  our  sports  crown  the 

day. 


TO  horse,  ye  jolly  sportsmen. 

And  greet  the  new-born  day ; 
Incessant,  lo  !  thro'  nature's  field. 
Each  creature  hunts  his  prey. 

And  a  hunting,  &< 

Pame  Nature  teaches  Reynard  craft, 
T'  o'er-reach  the  feather'd  flocks ; 

And  we  pursue  the  chiding  dogs, 
While  they  run  down  the  Fox. 

X2 


Some  fain  wou'd  hunt  for  honourr 

A  game  that's  hard  to  find  j 
The  needy  hunt  for  charity. 

And  may  go  hunt  the  wind. 

Our  patriots  loudly  bellow, 

The  nation's  desp'rate  case. 
While  all  their  stir  and  bustle's  made 

In  hunting  out  a  place. 

The  lawyer  hunts  out  quibbles. 

Your  title  to  maintain ; 
He'll  hunt  the  right,  'till  it  be  wrong. 

Then  hunt  it  baclc  again. 

The  toper  daily  hunts  his  pot. 
Both  care  and  sense  to  drown  ; 

While  gamesters  hunt  another's  purse. 
And  lose  sight  of  their  own. 

The  lasess  hunt  their  lovers, 

Each  lover  hunts  his  lass ; 
The  fop  in  chace  of  his  dear  face, 

Hunts  out  his  looking-glass. 

O'er  hill  and  dale  with  hound  and  horn. 
Let's  hunt,  boys,  while  'tis  light ; 

Then  joyous  we'll  o'er  flowing  bowls, 
Revive  the  chace  at  night. 
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THE  sprightly  Horn  awakes  the  morn, 

And  bids  the  Hunter  rise ; 
The  opening  hound  returns  the  sound, 

And  echo  fills  the  skies. 
See  ruddy  health,  more  dear  than  wealth, 

On  yon  blue  mountain's  brow; 
The  neighb'ring  steed  invokes  our  speed, 

And  Reynard  trembles  now. 

In  ancient  days,  as  story  says, 

The  woods  our  fathers  sought; 
The  rustic  race  ador'd  the  chace. 

And  hunted  as  they  fought. 
Come,  let's  away — make  no  delay. 

Enjoy  the  forest's  charms; 
Then  o'er  the  bowl  expand  the  soul. 

And  rest  in  Chloe's  arms. 


TO  the  chace,  to  the  chace,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
Let  the  hounds  meet  the  sweet-breathing  morn; 

Whilst  full  to  theWelkin,  their  notes  clear  and  shrill. 
Join  the  sound  of  the  heart-cheering  horn. 

What  music  celestial !  when  urging  the  race. 

Sweet  echo  repeats — "  To  the  chace,  to  the  chace !" 

Our  pleasure  transports  us,  how  gay  flies  the  hour  ' 
Sweet  health  and  quick  spirits  attend; 
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Not  sweeter  when  evening  convenes  to  the  bower. 

And  we  meet  the  lov'd  smile  of  a  friend. 
See  the  Stag  just  before  us  !  he  starts  at  the  cry- 
He  stops— his   strength  fails — speak,  my  friends — 
must  he  die? 

His  innocent  aspect,  while  standing  at  bay. 

His  expression  of  anguish  and  pain. 
All  plead  for  compassion — your  looks  seem  to  say. 

Let  him  bound  o'er  his  forests  again. 
Quick,  release  him,  to  dart  o'er  the  neighbouring 

plain. 
Let  higi  live — let  him  bound  o'er  his  forests  again. 


THE  blush  of  Aurora  now  tinges  the  morn. 

And  dew-drops  bespangle  the  sweet-scented  thorn  ; 

Then  sound,  brother  sportsmen.sound, sound  the  horn. 

Till  Phcebus  awakens  the  day  : 
And  see  !  now  he  rises  in  splendor  how  bright ! 
lo  Psan  !  for  Phoebus  the  god  of  delight. 
All  glorious  in  beauty,  now  banishes  night. 

Then  mount,  boys,  to  horse  and  away. 

What  raptures  can  equal  the  joys  of  the  chace  ? 
Health,  bloom,  and  contentment  appear  in  each  face ; 
And  in  our  swift  coursers,  what  beauty  and  grace, 
While  we  the  fleet  stag  do  pursue, 
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At  the  deep  and  harmonious  sweet  cry  of  the  hounds, 
Wing'd  with  terror,  he  bursts  from  the  forest's  wide 

bounds. 
Yet,  tho'  like  the  light'ning,  he  darts  o'er  the  grounds, 
Still,  still  we  shall  keep  him  in  view. 

When  chac'd  'till  quite  spent,  he  his  life  does  resign, 
Our  victim  we'll  offer  at  Bacchus's  shrine. 
And  revel  in  honour  of  Nimrod  divine, 

That  hunter  so  mighty  of  fame. 
Our  glasses  then  charge  to  our  country  and  king, 
Love  and  beauty  we'll  drink  to,  and  jovially  sing. 
Wishing  health  and  success,  'till  we  make  the  house 
ring. 

To  all  sportsmen  and  sons  of  the  game. 


THE  whistling  ploughman  hails  the  blushing  dawn, 
The  Thrush  melodious  drowns  the  rustic  note. 
Loud  sings  the  Blackbird  thro'  resounding  groves. 
And  the  Lark  soars  to  meet  the  rising  sun. 

Air. 
Away,  to  the  copse  lead  away, 

And  now,  my  boys,  throw  off  the  hounds  j 
I'll  warrant  he  shews  us  some  play, 

See,  yonder  he  skulks  thro'  the  grounds. 
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Then  spur  your  brisk  coursers,  and  smoke  'em,  my 
'Tis  a  delicate  scent-lying  morn  ;  [bloods, 

What  concert  is  equal  to  those  of  the  woods. 
Betwixt  echo,  the  hounds,  and  the  horn  ? 

Each  earth  see  he  tries  at  in  vain. 

In  cover  no  safety  can  find ; 
So  he  breaks  it,  and  scours  amain, 

And  leaves  us  at  distance  behind. 
O'er  rocks,  and  o'er  rivers,  and  hedges  we  fly. 

All  hazard  and  danger  we  scorn  ; 
Stout  Reynard  we'll  follow  until  that  he  dies. 

Cheer  up  the  good  dogs  with  the  horn. 

And  now  he  scarce  creeps  thro'  the  dale. 

All  parch'd  from  his  mouth  hangs  his  tongue; 
His  speed  can  no  longer  avail. 

Nor  his  life  can  his  cunning  prolong. 
From  our  staunch  and  fleet  pack  'twas  in  vain  that 
he  fled. 

See  his  brush  falls  bemir'd  forlorn  ; 
The  farmers  with  pleasure  behold  him  lie  dead. 

And  shout  to  the  sound  of  the  horn. 


THE  Stag  thro'  the  forest,  when  rouz'd  by  the  horn. 
Sore  frighted,  high  bounding,  flies  wretched,  forlorn. 
Quick  panting,  heart  bursting.the  hounds  now  in  view. 
Speed  doubles  !  speed  doubles !  they  eager  pursue. 
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But  escaping  the  hunters,  again  thro'  the  groves, 
Forgetting  pas:  evils,  with  freedom  he  roves*. 
Not  so  in  his  soul  who  from  tyrant  love  Hies, 
The  shaft  overtakes  him,  despairing  he  dies. 


THE  slow  rising  morn,  glads  th'^  top  of  'he  hill. 
And  cheers  hy  its  rays,  the  soft  'Tji^m  .ring  rill; 
The  tinkling  fold,  salutes  the  new  day. 
And  Phoebus  delights,  hy  the  heaiMS  of  his  ray 
The  cock's  chec-ful  voice,  is  the  claiion  of 'iiom. 
And  echo  revibrates,  the  hnntsmr.n's  swet'  '.in; 
Hark  the  Lark  !  hark  the  Lark  !  hark  &.s  L:]. ;     a  the 

spray. 
Tier  sweet  notes  awake  the  sluggard,  and  welcome 

the  day. 

The  chimes  of  the  village,  now  waken  the  clown. 
The  'squire  takes  his  rouze,  from  the  sott  bed  of  down. 
The  hunters  start  np,  each  his  v/hip  gives  a  crack. 
Then  saddle  the  horses,  unkennel  the  pack. 
The  musical  halloa,  the  hounds  in  full  cry. 
We  ferrit  out  puss — for  the  victim  must  die; 
While  the  Thrush,  on  the  bush,  in  concert  unites. 
And  adds  to  the  pleasures,  that  ciovvns  our  delight. 

The  fatigues  of  the  day,  lead  us  hoTne  to  tl^e  bcv.l. 
And  festivity's  board,  smokes  for  each  jovial  scul; 
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The  bottle  we  crack,  the  rich  nectar  we  quaff. 

And  mirth   and  his  train,  brings  the  jest  and  the 

laugh. 
Till  Soinnus  spreads  o'er  us,  his  mantle  of  peace. 
And  the  Nightingale's  notes,  bid  our  jollity  cease. 
Hark,  hoAv  sweetly — how  sweetly,  her  song  cheer  the 

night, 
And  Luna,  delighted,  redoubles  her  light. 


THE  morning  is  clear,  and  the  sun  from  the  east 

Dispenses  his  beams  to  glad  earth  : 
True  rapture  distends  the  gay  husbandman's  breast. 

Uniting  firm  labour  with  mirth. 
Now,  Angler  I  thy  tackle  prepare;  to  the  stream. 

The  scene  of  true  happiness,  haste: 
And  know,  that  the  lives  of  those  men  are  a  dream. 

Their  time  who  in  idleness  waste. 

The  scene  is  delightful;  now  fasten  thy  bait: 

And,  while  the  cork  floats,  recollect. 
That  industry  rises  from  small  things  to  great: 

Her  blessings  then  never  neglect. 
That  Fly  artificial,  thy  toil  will  repay. 

And,  Severn  !  thy  offspring  deplore. 
That  man,  e'en  the  swift  finny  race  should  obey, 

As  panting,  they  drop  on  the  shore. 
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Thy  basket  is  ready — now,  angler,  repair 

To  thy  home,  and  consign  to  the  cook 
Thy  labours — then  feast  on  the  delicate  fare, 

Applauding  thy  rod,  line,  and  hook. 
Let  the  bowl,  or  the  glass,  now  go  gaily  around. 

While  teniperance  smiles  on  thy  board. 
And  learn,  that  in  exercise  pleasures  abound, 

Which  riches  can  never  afford. 


THE  Fox  is  unkennel'd — the  hounds  are  in  cry, 
And  dash  through  the  commons  below — 

The  hunters  all  eager — sly  Keynard  must  die — 
A  double — in  pit — tally-ho  1 

Again,  with  fresh  vigour,  he  leads  them  the  chace, 

To  baffle  he  cunningly  tries — 
But  ah !  how  he  faulters — he  limps  in  his  pace, 

Redoubles — enfeebled — he  dies. 


THE  op'ning  tnorn  dispels  the  night. 

Her  beauties  to  display. 
The  sun  breaks  forth  in  glory  bright. 

And  hails  the  new-born  day. 
Diana-like,  behold  me  then. 

The  silver  arrow  wield, 
And  call  on  horses,  dogs,  and  men, 

Ari!=e  and  take  the  field. 
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Chorus. 
With  a  liey  ho  chivey. 
Hark  forward  tantivy. 
Arise  bold  hunters,  cheerly  rise. 
This  day  a  stag  must  die. 

O'er  mountains,  valleys,  hills,  and  dales. 

The  fleet-foot  coursers  fly, 
Nor  heed  whatever  the  sport  assails, 

Resolv'd  a  stag  shall  die. 
Roads,  trees,  and  hedges  seem  to  move. 

Such  joys  does  hunting  yield, 
While  health  a  handmaid  deigns  to  prove. 

When  huntsmen  take  the  field. 

With  a  hey  ho  chivey,  &c. 

Thus  virgins  are  by  man  pursu'd. 

And  beauty  made  his  aim, 
'Till  by  his  wily  craft  subdu'd. 

He  hunts  for  other  game. 
And  since  e'en  life  is  but  a  race. 

We  run,  'till  forc'd  to  yield, 
Yo,  ho,  tantivy,  join  the  chace. 

Arise  and  take  the  field. 

W"ith  a  hey  ho,  &c. 
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THE  Portals  of  the  east  divide; 
The  orient  dawn  is  just  descried, 

Mild  and  grey: 
The  starry  fires  elude  the  sight; 
The  shadows  fly,  before  the  light. 

Far  away. 

Now  hark  !  the  woodland  haunt  is  found '. 
For  now  the  merry  bugles  sound 

Their  Sylvan  lay: 
As  each  sweet  measure  floats  along. 
Sweet  echo  wakes  her  mimic  song. 

Far  away. 

The  Stag  nowrouz'd,  right  onward  speeds' 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  the  moor  and  mead. 

He's  fain  to  stray; 
His  flight  the  shouting  peasants  view; 
His  steps  the  dashing  hounds  pursue. 

Far  away. 

All  day  untir'd,  his  route  we  trace. 
Exulting  in  the  joyous  chace. 

Of  such  days ! 
At  length,  at  mild  eve's  twilight  gleam. 
He's  taken  in  the  valley  stream. 

Far  away. 
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THE  morning  is  charming,  all  nature  looks  gay. 

Away,  my  brave  boys,  to  your  horses  away, 

For  the  prime  of  our  pleasure  is  in  quest  of  the  Hare, 

We  have  not  so  much  as  a  moment  to  spare. 

Hark  the  lively  ton'd  horn,  how  melodious  it  sounds, 

To  the  musical  tone  of  the  merry-mouth'd  hound. 

O'er  highlands,  and  lowlands,  and  woodlands  we  fly. 
Our  horses  full  speed,  and  our  hounds  in  full  cry; 
So  match'd  in  their  mouth,  and  so  swiftly  they  run. 
Like  the  tune  of  the  spheres,  and  the  race  of  the  sun. 
Health,  joy,  and  felicity  dance  in  the  rounds. 
And  bliss  the  gay  circle  of  hunters  and  hounds. 

The  old  hounds  push  forward,  a  very  sure  sign. 
That  the  hare,  tho'  a  stout  one,  begins  to  decline ; 
A  chace  of  two  hours,  or  more  she  has  led, 
She's  down— look  about  you— they  have  her — she's 

dead. 
How  glorious  a  death  !  to  be  honour'd  with  sounds 
Of  horns,  and  a  shout  to  the  chorus  of  hounds. 


THE  sun  from  the  east  tips  the  mountains  with  gold. 
And  the  meadows  all  spangled  with  dew-drops  behold  j 
The  Lark's  early  matin  proclaims  the  new  day. 
And  the  horn's  cheerful  summons  rebukes  our  delay. 
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Chorus. 
With  the  sports  of  the  field  there's  no  pleasure  can 

vie, 
Whilejocund  we  follow  the  hounds  in  full  cry. 

Let  the  drudge  of  the  town  make  riches  his  sport. 
And  the  slave  of  the  state  hunt  the  smiles  of  the 

court; 
No  care  nor  ambition  our  patience  annoy. 
But  innocence  still  gives  us  a  zest  to  our  joy. 

With  the  sports  of  the  field,  &c. 

Mankind  are  all  hunters  in  various  degree. 
The  priest  hunts  a  living,  the  lawyer  a  fee ; 
The  Doctor  a  patient,  the  courtier  a  place, 
Tho'  often,  like  us,  they're  flung  out  with  disgrace. 
With  the  sports  of  the  field,  &:c. 

The  cit  hunts  a  plumb,  the  soldier  hunts  fame. 
The  poet  a  dinner,  the  patriot  a  name  ; 
And  the  artful  coquette,  tho"  she  seems  to  refuse. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  her  airs,  she  her  lover  pursues. 

With  the  sports  of  the  field,  &c. 

Let  the  bold  and  the  busy  hunt  glory  and  wealth. 
All  the  blessing  we  ask  is  the  blessing  of  health; 
With  hounds  and  with  horns,  thro'  the  woodlands  to 

roam. 
And  when  tir'd  abroad,  find  contentment  at  home. 
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With  the  sports  of  the  field  there's  no  pleasure  can  vie, 
While  jocund  we  follow,  follow,  follow,  follow; 
Follow,  follow,  follow,  follow,  follow,  follow. 
Follow,  follow,  follow  the  hounds  in  full  cry. 


THIS  morning,  at  work,  sowing  out  of  my  hopper. 
Troth,  who  should  come  up,  but  Dick  the   earth 

stopper; 
Now,  hark  ye  !  says  he,  I  think  these  be  hounds  : 
Odds-bobs,  they   are  MeynelVs  ! — I  hear  his  word 
*'  zounds !" 

Chorus. 
With  my  Ballinaoionaora, 
The  hounds  of  Quorenden  for  me. 

If  we  head  him,  he'll  damn  us — a  view  !  tallj'^-ho  ! 
Whilst  the  hounds  ring  the  scent  from  the  valley 

below ; 
All  carrying  a  head,  sir,  like  pigeons  in  flight. 
And  beating  the  red- coats  almost  out  of  sight. 

The  hounds,  &c. 

Frem  BilVsden  they  come,  and  to  Enderby  go. 
Then  let  us  observe  who  rides  over  them  now. 
And   I  think,  my  dear  'Squire,  you  may  cease  your 

alarm. 
For  by  gosh  there's  no  rider  can  do  them  much  harm. 
The  hounds,  &c. 
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The  first  in  the  burst,  see  yonder  comes  Maynard, 
Taking  all  in  his  stroke,  yet  oblig'd  to  strain  hard; 
And  next  him,  on  Marquis,  there's  dashing  Charles 

Wjjndhani, 
At  a  mortal  great  stride,  leaving  hundreds  behind 

him. 

The  lads,  &c. 

See,  funking  his  soul  out.  Sir  Featherstotihauoh, 
Though  thin  as  a  thread,  and  as  light  as  a  straw  ; 
And,  screwing  behind  him,  there's  Fisherbert  Dick, 
His  horse  half  done  up,  looking  sharp  for  a  nick. 
The  lads,  &c. 

Next  Dick  Knight  and  Smith  Ashdon  we  spy  in  the 

van. 
Riding  hard  as  two  furies,  at  catch  that  catch  can  ; 
*'  Now  Egmont,"''  says  Asheton,  "  Now  Contract,"  says 

Dick, 
"  By  George,  these  great  2uornites  shall  now  see  the 

trick." 

The  lads,  &c. 

Look — smack  at  a  yawner  rides  Winchelsea's  Peer, 
So  sure  to  be  thrown  upon  Pyramid's  ear; 
And  at  the  same  place  jumps   Charles  Smith  Lor- 
raine, 
He's  oft'! — No,  he's  not — he  hangs  by  the  mane. 
The  lads,  &c. 
y 
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There's  Villicrs,  Bligh,  Forester,  Cholnily,  and  all, 
Get  shop'd  by  Lorraine,  and  in  they  all  fall; 
And  sweaty  Morant,  that  red- headed  bitch. 
With  Gl^7i,Pcytnn,and  Foley,  are  left  in  the  ditch. 
The  lads,  &c. 

Then  see  the  Prince  Orleans,  who's  a-la  distance, 
(Soon  without  his  thick  head,  which  is  freedom  in 

France) 
Alas!  long  before  they  reach'd  Fnderby-hill, 
Monsieur  blew  his  \rse  to  von  total  stand  still. 
The  lads,  &c. 

Now,  sobbing  on  Monarch,  come  jolly  Tom  Blower, 
Spurr'd  from  shoulders  to  flank,  going  slower  and 

slower ; 
"  Your  sarvant,  great  French  Prince — dead  beat — 

lost  a  shoe : 
Thank  God  I'm  not  last — see,  see  parlez  vous." 
The  lads,  &c. 

Next,  half  up  the  hill,  stops  heavy  Debrew, 
His  horse  taking  root,  and  himself  in  a  stew; 
And  farther  behind  still,  stops  Whitbreadthe  brewer. 
Who  lost  from  the  first,  has  made  the  grand  tour. 
The  lads,  &c. 

Tom  Grosvenor  and  Bob  now  most  desp'rately  flag. 
And  Somerset  Charles,  on  his  new  staring  nag; 
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Which,  tho'  he's  so  done  that  a  foot  he  can't  wag. 
Yet  of  him,  to-morrow,  Lord  Charley  will  brag. 
The  lads,  Src.    ■ 

Next  vaulting  To?n  Graham,  on  a  horse  taking  whim. 
So  pliuigiiig  and  prancing,  like  the  George  at  an  inn. 
Comes  spank  thro'  a  hedge,  with  a  thund'ring  crush. 
And  leaves  half  his  brogues  and  his  shirt  on  the  bush. 
The  lads,  &c. 

See  next,  with  a  star  on,  there's  'Bassador  Gordon, 
Who  wears  on  his  shoulder  a  fine  flaming  cordon. 
And  racing  against  him,  behold  Master  Stair, 
Why  Old  Nicky  himself  never  saw  such  a  pair. 
The  lads,  &c. 

Then  whence  those  three  goose  drivers,  all  in  a  row. 
Who  are  leading  their  nags  on  the  furlongs  below? 
'Tis    Cranberry,    George,   and    St.  Le-Hedger,    from 

Grantham, 
Who  always  get  dos'd  to  a  sufficit  quantum. 

Tliclads,.%r. 

Then,  far  in  the  rear,  observe  Snville,  forlorn. 
All  legs,  laps,  and  lappets,  brisk  sobbing  on  Roan; 
How  he   sticks  in   the  mud  !    whilst  Rutland's  great 

Duke, 
With  Brmnmel  the  beau,  are  in  Si/sonby  brook. 
The  lads,  &c. 

Y  2 
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Next  a  tickle-heel  sportsman,  call'd  Heyrick  the  Hack, 
We  descry  in  the  vale,  half  a  league  from  the  pack ; 
And  farther  beyond  him,  see  Heyrick  the  white, 
A  sportsman  by  system,  who  never  rides  right. 
The  lads,  &c. 

Then  last  in  the  cluster,  see  Wor'ster  and  Muster, 
Now  Wor'ster  sets  Muster,  and  Muster  sets  Wor'ster; 
Now  Muster  seems  burst,  sir,  and  Wor'ster  gets  first, 

sir; 
Such  fumblers  as  these  are  not  worth  a  crust,  sir. 
The  lads,  &c. 

But  Bob  Lee,  where's  he,  with  woodfisted  Cox  ? 

They'  11  tell  you  they  stopp'd,  having  view'd  the  run- 
fox; 

Now   with    "  Ware  poison — Ware    poison" — hear 
Conyers  Jack, 

Both  rating  and  whooping,  to  check  the  staunch 
pack. 

The  lads,  &c. 

(Tune  changes  to  the  Duke  of  York's  inarch  J. 
Nor  cheering  all  nature,  'Squire  Meynell  we  spy. 
And  thrilling  each   heart   with  his  "  hark  to  the 

cry;" 
Look  how  he  caps  them  on,  and  hear  how  he  screams. 
And  makes  the  whole  world  glow   in  rapture's  ex- 
treme. 
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Chorus. 

See,  see  them  all  spread. 

Lord,  what  a  noble  head ! 
Tally-ho  !  the  hounds  in  full  view,  tally-ho  1 

Now,  how  the  scent  they  drive. 

No  horse  can  with  them  live; 
Hark  away  !  hark  away  !  they  to  Enderby  go. 

Then  as  we  trudge  home,  we  pass  Master  Swaddle, 
Whipping  Pastime  before  him,  and  carrying   tl>e 

saddle; 
"  Good  people,"  says  he,  "  I'm  afraid  she  will  die. 
Though  I've  bled  her  myself,  in  her  mouth  and  her 

thigh." 

Now  let's  to  this  alehouse,  says  Dick,  for  awhile. 
And  drink  our  old  Master,  in  a  cup  of  the  mild; 
And  as  we  sit  boosing  it  over  the  fire. 
Toast  happiness,   health,  and    great  sport    to    the 
'Squire. 


THE  sportsmen  are  call'd  by  the  sweet  sounding 
horn. 

While  Foxes  pass  swiftly  in  view; 
The  hounds  in  full  chorus  awaken  the  morn, 

High  over  my  boys  let's  pursue. 
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Thro'  woods  and  thro'  groves,  over  mounfains  and 
dales. 
How  charming  the  pastime  to  view; 
Health  blooms  in  each  face,  from  the  sweet  breathing 
gales. 
High  over  my  boys  let's  pursue. 

Now  the  mists  of  the  morn  begin  to  give  way. 

No  more  sparkles  brightly  the  dew; 
Again  the  horn  sounds,  come  my  lads  no  delay. 

High  over  my  boys  let's  pursue. 

Fresh  vigour  is  gain'd  from  the  toil  of  the  chace. 
Which  the  dull  sons  of  sloth  never  knew; 

Our  spirits  alike  with  the  pastime  keep  pace, 
High  over  my  boys  let's  pursue. 


THE  chace  is  o'er  and  on  the  plain. 
The  hounds  the  lusty  Stag  has  slain; 
Let  the  horns  with  sprightly  tone, 
All  our  sportive  pleasures  crown. 

Chorus. 
Of  Britons  thus  the  ancient  race, 
With  nervous  toil  pursued  the  chace; 
By  no  ungen'rous  thought  controul'd. 
Their  liearts  were  honest,  free,  and  bold. 
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Like  them  again  no  slaves  to  courts, 
Let  Britons  still  pursue  their  sports  j 
Like  them  again  shall  Britons  be 
As  brave,  as  honest,  and  as  free. 

Of  Britons,  ike. 


TANTIVY,  the  huntsman  he  starts  for  the  chace. 

In  good  humour  as  fresh  as  the  morn  ; 
While  health  and  hilarity  beam  from  his  face. 
At  the  sound  of  the  mellow-ton'd  horn. 
The  nimble  fox  flies. 
Hark  forward  he  cries. 
And  the  brush  we'll  secure  when  he  dies. 

Tantivy,  the  huntsman  returns  from  the  sport. 

To  carouse  o'er  his  bottle  and  glass ; 
With  pleasure  he  drinks  off  his  bumper  of  port, 
And  his  toast  is  the  chace,  and  his  lass. 
The  nimble  toast  flies, 
Round  the  table  it  hies. 
And  he  hunts  every  man  that  denies. 

Tantivy,  the  huntsman  has  finish'd  his  rounds. 

And  in  bed  plans  new  joys  for  the  morn; 
In  his  sleep  still  he  hears  the  loud  cry  of  the  hounds, 
And  the  voice  of  the  mellow-ton'd  horn. 
Thus  dreaming,  time  flies'. 
Up  at  day-break  he  hies — 
Let's  return  to  the  chace,  boys,  he  cries. 
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THERE  was  three  jovial  Welshmen, 
They  would  go  hunt  the  Fox ; 
They  swore  they  saw  old  Reynard, 
Run  over  yonder  rocks. 


Chorus. 
With  a  hoop,  hoop,  come  along  brave  boys. 
This  is  brave  news,  the  huntsman  cries. 
With  my  twivy,  twivy,  twing, 
Over  the  downs  we'll  ride,  brave  boys. 
Over  the  downs  we'll  ride. 

The  first  we  espy'd  was  a  woman. 
Combing  of  her  locks  ; 
She  swore  she  saw  old  Reynard, 
Among  her  geese  and  ducks. 

With  a  hoop,  &c. 

The  next  we  espy'd  was  a  miller. 
He  was  all  in  his  mill ; 
He  swore  he  saw  old  Reynard, 
Run  over  yonder  hill. 

With  a  hoop,^&c. 

The  next  we  espy'd  was  a  shepherd, 
A  watching  of  his  lambs ; 
He  swore  he  saw  old  Reynard, 
Who  could  hardly  go  or  stand. 

With  a  hoop,  &e. 
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Old  Reynard  being  wet  and  weary. 

He  scarce  could  go  or  stand. 

Came  boldly  to  the  huntsmen. 

To  be  at  their  command. 

With  a  hoop,  hoop,  come  follow,  brave  boy^ 

This  is  good  news  the  huntsman  cries. 

With  my  twivy,  twivy,  twing. 

So  poor  Reynard  dies,  brave  boys. 


THE  twins  of  Latona,  so  kind  to  my  boon, 

Arise  to  partake  of  the  chace ; 
And  Sol  lends  a  ray  to  chaste  Dian's  fair  morn, 

And  a  smile  to  the  smiles  of  her  face. 
For  the  sport  I  delight  in,  the  bright  Queen  of  Love, 

With  myrtles  my  brows  shall  adorn  ; 
While  Pan  breaks    his  chanter,  and   skuHcs  in  the 
grove, 
Excell'd  by  the  sound  of  the  horn. 
The  dogs  are  uncoupl'd,  and  sweet  is  their  cry. 
Yet  sweeter  the  notes  of  sweet  echo's  reply. 
Hark  forward,  hark  forward,  the  game  is  in  view, 
But  Love  is  the  game  I  wish  to  pursue. 

The  Stag  from  his  chamber  of  woodbine  peeps  out, 

His  sentence  he  hears  in  the  gale  ; 
Yet  flies,  till  entangled  in  fear  and  in  doubt. 

His  courage  and  constancy  fail. 
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Surrounded  by  foes,  he  prepares  for  the  fray, 

Despair  taking  place  of  his  fear ; 
With  antlers  erected,  a  while  stands  at  bay. 

Then  surrenders  his  life  with  a  tear. 

The  dogs  are,  &c. 


THE  chace  is  o'er — the  Hart  is  slain  ! 
The  stateliest  Hart  that  graced  the  plain : 
With  breath  of  bugles  wind  his  knell. 
Then  lay  him  low  in  death's  drear  dell ! 

Nor  beauteous  form,  nor  dappled  hide. 
Nor  branching  horns  can  long  abide. 
Nor  fleetest  foot  that  scuds  the  heath. 
Escapes  the  fleeter  huntsman — death. 

The  Hart  is  slain  !  his  faithful  Deer, 
In  spite  of  hounds  or  huntsman  near. 
Despising  death  and  all  his  train. 
Laments  her  Hart,  untimely  slain  i 

The  chace  is  o'er — the  Hart  is  slain  ! 
The  gentlest  Hart  that  graced  the  plain  ; 
Blow  soft  your  bugles — wind  his  knell. 
Then  lay  him  low  in  death's  drear  dell ! 
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THE  early  lark  proclaims  the  morn. 

And  welcomes  in  the  day-, 
And  hark  the  joy-inspiring  horn. 

Now  chides  our  dull  delay. 
The  sprightly  hounds  no  longer  check't. 

Now  from  the  kennel  run; 
The  generous  steed  with  ears  erect. 

Impatient  to  be  gone. 
Then    mount  and  away,  my  brave  boys,  o'er   the 

grounds. 
To  the  horns  sprightly  notes,  and  the  cry  of  the  hounds. 

Now  puss  is  rouz'd.  away  she  flies. 

Like  light'ning  cross  the  plain, 
And  echo  f-  om  her  cave  replies 

To  the  jolly  hunters  strain. 
O'er  hedge  and  ditch  we  dash  along. 

While  every  art  she  tries ; 
But  see  surrounded  by  the  throng. 

She  pants,  she's  caught,  she  dies. 
While  each  hill  and  each  dale,  wood  and  valley  re- 
sounds. 
With  the  horns  sprightly  notes,  and  the  cry  of  the 
hounds. 

When  joyous  shouts  returning  home. 

We  laugh  tl'e  hours  away; 
Talk  of  the  pleasures  yet  to  come, 

Or  plan  the  coming  day. 
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Nor  from  the  festive  board  remove, 

Nor  think  it  time  to  go; 
Till  quickened  by  the  call  of  love. 
Which  jolly  hunters  know. 
Then  again  the  next  morning  we  scud  o'er  the  ground. 
To  the  horns  sprightly  notes  and  the  cry  of  the  hound. 


THE  dew  lightly  fell  on  the  sweet  briar  thorn, 

Aurora  proclaim'd  it  was  day ; 
Shrill  echo  repeated  the  sound  of  the  horn. 

Which  zephyr  bore  softly  away : 
The  dogs  were  uncoupled,  the  chace  none  did  lack. 

When  Towler,  a  staunch-mettled  hound. 
That  once  was  the  boast  of  the  loud  op'ning  pack, 

Crawl'd  forth  to  the  musical  sound. 

For  years  he  unrival'd  was  held  far  and  near. 

As  staunch  as  e'er  follow'd  the  chace; 
O'er  hedge,  ditch,  and  stile,  would  skim  light  as  air. 

Till  age  made  him  slacken  his  pace  ; 
Turn'd  out  of  the  pack,  yet  unwilling  to  yield. 

The  remains  of  a  mettlesome  hound. 
At  the  huntsman's  loud  shout  would  hie  to  the  field, 

And  yelp  to  the  musical  sound. 

'Twas  once  when  with  hunting  our  speed  'gan  to  lag. 
And  sportsmen  with  dogs  were  behind. 
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That  Towler  like  light'ning  flew  after  the  Stag, 
Still  scenting  the  prey,  fleet  as  wind  -, 

But  now  blind  and  feeble,  of  vigour  bereft. 
Scarce  able  to  stray  o'er  the  ground, 

'Twas  the  very  last  effort  of  former  strength  left. 
To  follow  the  musical  sound. 

Yet  forc'd  to  dispense  with  bleak  poverty's  food. 

He  droop'd  with  old  age,  lean,  and  poor  3 
Still  huntsmen  recount  his  worth  once  so  good. 

And  many  a  virtue  told  o'er  : 
No  more  the  gay  chace  he  awakes  in  the  morn. 

For,  stretching  himself  on  the  ground. 
His  ears  faintly  hearing  the  echoing  horn. 

And  died  to  the  musical  sound. 


THE   hounds  are  all  out,  and  the  moroing  does 
peep. 

Why,  how  now,  you  sluggardly  sot! 
How  can  you,  how  can  you,  lie  snoring  asleep. 

While  we  all  on  horseback  have  got,  my  brave  boy, 

While  we  all  on  horseback  have  got. 

I  cannot  get  up,  for  the  over-night's  cup 

So  terribly  lies  in  my  headj 
Besides,  my  wife  cries,  my  dear,  do  not  rise. 

But  cuddle  me  longer  in  bed,  my  dear  boy, 

But  cuddle  me  longer  in  bed. 
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Come,  on  Mith  your  boots,  and  saddle  your  mare, 

Nor  tire  us  with  longer  delay; 
The  cry  of  the  hounds,  and  the  sight  of  the  Hare, 

Will  chace  all  dull  vapours  away,  my  brave  boy. 

Will  chace  all  our  vapours  away. 


TO  you,  fair  Ladies  of  the  field, 
We  sportsmen  now  indite  ; 

To  you  our  morning  pleasures  yield, 
And  think  of  you  at  night. 

Tho'  Hares  and  Foxes  run  apace, 

'Tis  beauty  gives  the  finest  chace. 

The  morning  rose,  and  with  a  fog, 
Inclos'd  the  heath  all  round. 

So  thick,  we  scarce  could  see  a  dog. 
Ten  yards  upon  the  ground  : 

Yet  we  to  Elden  took  our  way — 

True  sportsmen  never  mind  the  day. 

Like  Venus  (if  she  was  so  fair 

As  ancient  poets  feign. 
With  coral  lips,  and  golden  hair. 

Just  rising  from  the  main). 
We  saw  the  lovely  Bell  appear. 
Nor  miss'd  the  sun  when  she  was  near. 

At  Elden,  on  a  trail  we  hit. 
And  soon  the  hare  we  found, 
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When  vlp  she  started  from  a  pit. 

And  stretch'd  along  the  ground. 
Hark  forward  !  all  the  sportsmen  cried — 
Hark  forward  !  hills  and  dales  replied. 

Quite  cross  the  country,  and  away 

She  fled,  the  chace  in  view; 
Our  huntsman  -was  the  first  to  say, 

"  She  ran  not,  but  she  flew." 
Whilst  Billy  Grigson  rode  and  swore, 
"  'Twas  Mother  Rogers*  gone  before." 

With  pleasure  Smith  the  chace  pursued. 

Nor  wish'd  for  music  then, 
But  often  as  the  Hare  he  view'd. 

In  raptures  he  began -.-^ 
"  Tell  me  ye  Gods !  if  any  sounds. 
Be  half  so  sweet  as  t'hear  the  hounds." 

Thus  for  an  hour,  in  full  cry. 

We  fleetly  skimm'd  along. 
Nor  thought  that  Madam  was  to  die. 

Nor  we  to  have  a  song. 
Says  Webb,  "  though  now  she  runs  so  fast. 
Brave  boys !  we'll  run  her  down  at  last." 

Kind  fate  indulg'd  an  hour  more. 
And  back  she  turn'd  again ; 

*  A  reputed  witch. 
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Such  sport  sure  ne'er  was  seen  before. 

But  all  her  turns  were  vain. 
For  Bustler,  foremost  of  the  pack. 
And  Frolic,  seiz'd  her  by  the  back. 

To  Thetford,  then,  our  sport  being  done, 

In  spirits  we  repair, 
Where  Gardiner  a  song  began. 

In  honour  of  the  fair. 
And  as  the  merry  chorus  rise. 
We  all  to  Shadwell  turn'd  our  eyes. 


Recitative. 
'TWAS  at  a  ven'son  feast,  at  cricket  won, 
By  Lightfoot's  nimble  son  : 
Asleep  in  jockey  state. 
The  groom-like  'squire  sat. 
Nodding  in  elbow-chair. 
His  brother  bucks  were  plac'd  around. 
Their  heads  with   unseam'd 

bound, 
Soshould each  sportsman  forthe< 

Hark  !  the  horn  sounds  away,  away, 
Aurora  ushers  in  the  day: 
The  opning  hounds  uncoupled  view. 
With  deep- hung  dewlaps  dash  the  dew; 
With  swelling  notes  and  head  held  back, 
See  the  "unharbour'd  Stag  burst  through  the  brake; 


1  around,  •\ 

hunting  caps  were    f 

hechacebecrown'd.  J 
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The  high-bred  horse  shakes  his  air- waving  mane. 
Stamps  o'er  the  sounding  earth,  and  scours  along  the 
plain. 

Duet. 

When  PhcEbus  the  tops  of  the  hills  does  adorn. 
How  sweet  is  the  sound  of  the  echoing  horn  ! 
Wl>eu  theantling  Stag  is  rouz'd  with  the  sound, 
Erecting  his  ears,  nimbly  sweeps  o'er  the  ground  j 
And  thinks  he  has  left  us  behind  on  the  plain : 
But  still  we  pursue,  and  now  come  in  view 

Of  the  glorious  game. 
Oh  see  how  again  he  rears  up  his  head. 
And,  winged  with  fear,  he  redoubles  his  speed  j 
But,  ah  !  'ti^  in  vain,  'tis  in  vain  that  he  flies. 
His  eyes  lose  the  huntsman,  his  ears  lose  the  cries: 
For  now  his  strength  fails  him,  he  heavily  flies. 
And  he  pants — pants — pants — pants 
Till  with  well-scented  hounds  surrounded  he  dies, 
Tantaron — tantaron — he  dies. 

Recitative. 
The  list'ning  croud  admir'd  the  song,  horn-ton'd,     ^ 
Bravo!  Bravissimo  !   they  shout  around  ;  > 

Below,  the  drawers  bravo  back  resound.  j 

Scar'd  at  the  noise,  young  buck  awakes, 

And  stares  at  ail  his  brother  rakes ! 

Then  rubs  his  eyes,  asks  what's  o'clock  ? 

■Startled,  he  hears  the  watchman's  knock. 
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Now  silence  thrice  was  call'd,  and  thrice 'twas  broke, 
When  in  a  fury  thus  young  Lightfoot  spolce: 
Bring  up  the  watchman,  seize  the  vile  invader  ; 
Then  up  they  dragg'd  the  midnight  serenader. 
When,  Id  !  thtr-  figure  of  Old-Time  appears. 
His  face  was  furrow'd  with  five  thousand  years ; 
Down  his  smooth  skull  a  single  lock  was  hung. 
And  feebly  coughing,  thus  the  glutton  sung. 

Air. 
My  friends  pray  break  up  now  you've  time. 

You'll  repent,  if  in  vain,  you  are  told ; 
Oh  !  why  will  not  bucks  in  their  prime. 

Consider  they  are  to  grow  old  ? 

When  the  pale  face  of  winter  appears. 

And  each  late  blossom'd  tree  tops  with  snow, 

Thus  our  heads  thinly  spread  with  white  hairs. 
Life's  last  wintry  ev'ning  will  show. 

Like  the  maim'd  from  long  dreadful  campaigns 
You  are  mark"d,  by  debauch,  full  of  scars. 

Sunken  eyes,  feeble  hams,  bloodless  veins. 
Palsy  shaking,  and  seiz'd  by  catarrhs. 

Then  toothless  ye  mump,  and  ye  moan. 
Your  shrivel'd  cheeks  twisting  about ; 

Ye  mumble,  ye  grumble,  and  groan, 
Then  die  as  a  candle  goes  out. 
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Recitative. 
As  when  the  rising  tempest  rushing  roars, 
Sweeps  oft*  the  harvest,  shakes  the  sounding  shores  ; 
Red  light'nings  flash,  seas  bellow,  thunder  growls, 
The  uproar  reaching  to  the  trembling  poles,     [tend, 
Wav'es,winds,  rocks,  rain, ships,  sands  and  clouds  con- 
And  shrieks  and  swearing  the  wide  welkin  rend. 
In  dreadful  din  thus  rose  the  drunken  crew. 
Pipes,  glasses,  bottles,  punch-bowls,  flasks  o'erthrew; 
They  gagg'd  the  preacher,  dash'd  him  to  the  ground, 
And  in  a  pipe  of  claret.  Time  was  drown'd. 
Huzza  !  young  Lightfoot  cry'd,  we're  in  our  prime. 
Claret  can  always  kill  the  bugbear  Time. 

Air. 
Come  my  bucks  let  to  night  be  devoted  to  drinking. 
To-morrow's  too  soon  to  be  troubled  with  thinking. 
No  more  shall  Time  preach,  nor  no  more  shall  we 

hear  it. 
For  he's  drown'd  as  he  ought  in  a  hogshead  of  claret. 
Since  Time  is  confin'd  to  our  wine,  let  us  think. 
By  this  rule  we  are  sure  of  our  wine  when  we  drink. 
Come  my  bucks  let  your  glasses  with  bumpers  be 

prim'd, 
Now  we  re  certain  our  drinking  is  always  well-tim'd. 

Recitative  accompanied. 
Now  the  heart-raising  horn  at  distance  blew, 
Swift  tu  the  chace,  away  the  sportsmen  flew: 
Shouting  they  rend  the  air,  each  hill  resounds, 
Loudneigh  the  steeds,  and  louder  ope  the  hounds. 
Z  2 
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Recitative. 
Mark  !  the  horn  calls  away, 
Come  the  grave,  come  the  gay; 
Wake  to  music  that  wakens  the  skies, 
Quit  the  bondage  of  sloth,  and  arise,  &c.  &c. 


TO  the  post  we  advanc'd  at  the  signal  to  start. 

Brisk  I  flourish'd  my  whip  over  Louisas*  ears; 
When  springing  amain,  by  a  resolute  dart, 

I  gain'd  a  whole  length  of  the  Jockey  of  peers; 
That  advantage  to  keep,  as  I  rode  fleet  along, 

Behind  me  full  many  a  glance  did  I  throw, 
I  soon  found  I'd  the  foot,  h\ii  Alle^ro-\  was  strong. 

And  the  Jockey  of  peers  carried  weight,  as  you  know. 

1  tried  then  to  cut  the  third  post  pretty  close. 

At  the  same  time,  the  length  I  had  gained  to  pre- 
serve. 
Gave  whip  to  my  mare,  but  she  kick'd  at  the  dose. 

And — a  vile  little  devil — attempted  to  swerve: 
I  chang'd,  and  a  left-handed  cut  brought  her  to. 

But  Buckle  'tween  me  and  the  post  made  a  push. 
And  lay  neck  and  neck  with  me,  all  I  could  do, 

Not  seeming  to  value  my  efforts  a  rush. 


*  The  name  of  the  Horse  rode  by  Mrs.  Thorntor»  in  August  meeting, 
J805. 

t  Rode  by  the  celebrated  Jockey,  Buckle. 
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I  led  him,  however,  at  length  to  a  slough. 

Where  he  sunk  to  the  fetlock  at  every  stroke, 
My  Buck  had  the  bone — he  press'd  hard  at  me  now. 

And  seem'd  to  enjoy  much  the  best  of  the  joke; 
But  I  cross'd  at  the  next  post, and  stretching  my  hand. 

As  I  hope  to  be  sav'd  without  malice  or  heat — 
I  put  all  his  trials  of  skill  to  the  stand. 

For  the  Jockey  Buck!  nearly  threw  from  his  seat. 

He  recover'd  his  saddle,  by  seizing  the  mane. 

My  mare  darted  forward,  as  swift  as  the  windj. 
Nor  heard  I  of  the  horse  or  of  Buckle  again. 

Till  I  turn'd,  and  beheld  them  come  panting  be- 
hind; 
My  pleasure  alone,  that  sensation  defines, 

Which  the  Laplander  courts  from  the  breeze  of 
the  south, 
When  I  saw  my  Buck  distanc'd,  and  dash'd  up  the 
lines. 
With  my  mare  hard  in  hand,  and  my  whip  in  mj 
mouth. 


Recitattve. 
THE  high-pois'd  Lark  salutes  the  op'ning  dawn  : 
The  dripping  cowslips  rear  their  dewy  heads; 
Across  the  copse  the  ruddy  milk-maid  chants. 
And  Phcebus  tints  wjtb  gold  his  Richmond-hill. 
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Air. 
With  '.veil -seen ted  hounds,  and  with  jolly- ton'd  hor», 
We'll  rouze  the  proud  Stag  with  the  first  of  the  morn. 
See,  see  from  the  covert,  how  stoutly  he  springs. 
Hark!  hark  1  the  pack  opens; — 'tis  music  for  kings.. 

With  scorn  and  disdain  how  he  snuffs  up  the  wind, 
He  leaps  the  park-wall,  and  he  throws  us  behind  ; 
No  more  he  perceives  us,  gets  rid  of  his  pain, 
Tan-ta-ra,  says  echo  ! — they're  with  you  again. 

Thro'  woodlands  then  he  leads  the  sweep. 
He  fords  the  Thames,  he  climbs  the  steep  ; 
The  brow  he  gains, — he  stops, — he  turns. 
He  fears, — he  pants, — he  chills, — he  burns ! 

To  the  herd  then  he  scowers  amain  ; 

His  suit  to  the  herd  proves  in  vain  ; 

He  faints ! — he  drops  ! — the  huntsman  cries. 

Dead!  dead!  ware  haunch! — he  dies,  he  dies. 


Recitative. 
THE  orient  sun  now  tinges  the  bills  with  gold. 
And  ushers  in  the  morn  with  pleasing  ray. 
The  prospects  clear,  the  fields  their  sweets  unfold. 
And  nature  songsters  warble  on  each  spray. 
See  for  the  chace  the  huntsman  all  prepar'd. 
While  at  the  well  known  sound  the  pack  is  cheer'd  ; 
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Now  over  the  hills  we  the  timid  Hare  chace. 
Fly  swift  o'er  each  meadow  her  footsteps  to  trace, 
No  dangers  deter  us,  our  waj'  we  pursue, 
And  follow  the  dogs,  who  the  game  keep  in  view. 

She  doubles  !  we  now  sweep  the  woodlands  among, 
Whilst  echo  responsive  still  fills  up  the  song ; 
Hark  forward  !  hark  forward  !  see  puss  takes  the  tide. 
While  rattling  we  brush  down  the  hill's  rocky  gide. 

The  brisk  sounding  horn  make  the  vallies  rebound. 
Each  mountain, each  grotto,  returns  the  blithe  i  undj 
The  quick-scented  beagles  now  skim  o'er  the  plains, 
And  seizes  the  victim,  e'er  cover  she  gains. 

Let  av'rice  his  vigils  o'er  shining  hoards  keep. 
The  courtier  may  cringe,  and  the  sot  banish  sleep  3 
The  feats  of  the  field  no  true  sportsman  can  cloy. 
Whilst  health  and  content  with  the  chace  we  enjoy. 


THOUGH  your  wealth  be  a  mountain, 
From  which  flows  a  fountain. 
Whose  drops  are  converted  to  gold; 

Tho'  we  plainly  may  see. 

By  your  long  pedigree. 
You're  descaided  from  princes  of  dd; 
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Without  me,  what  is  ail, 

But  an  atum  too  small, 
For  reason's  clear  eye  to  beliold  > 
Then,  to  dress  in  my  roses,  and  taste  all  I  yield, 
Pursue  while  you  live,  the  rare  sports  of  the  field. 

On  the  blue  hill,  at  morning. 

The  yellow  tip'd  boughs  of  the  elm. 

You'll  meet  my  bright  eyes. 

And,  scorning  disguise. 
Own  health  the  first  good  in  the  realm  5 

Then  fly  your  town  throng. 

To  live  pleasant  and  long. 
And  when  fate  calls  your  hand  from  the  helm  : 
In  spite  of  the  tales  the  poortimorous  tell. 
Like  acorns  in  autumn,  you'll  slip  from  your  shell. 


THE  Lark's  early  matins  Sol's  rising  declare. 
The  horn's  cheering  clangor  enlivens  the  plain  j 

Our  dogs  are  uncoupled,  our  steeds  snuff  the  air. 
And  huntsmen  abroad,  hark  away  to  the  strain. 

Chorus. 
Inspiringly  sounds  yon  full  chorus  of  hounds, 

Deep-mouth'd  and  all  eager  their  victim  to  trace; 
Then  hark  forward  !  chivy  !  ta!ly-ho  and  tantivy  ! 

Ko  sport  can  compare  to  the  sports  of  the  chace. 
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The  bristly  tusk'd  tyrant  now  foams  as  he  flies, 
Like  lightning  we  follow,  resolv'd  he  must  yield; 

Yon  spear  struck  him  nobly,  rage  flash'd  from  his  eyes. 
He  turns  on  his  hunters  and  crimsons  the  field. 
Inspiringly  sounds,  &c. 

For  awhile  he  indignant  the  dogs  keeps  at  bay. 
But  panting  for  glory  they  rush  on  the  foe; 

The  hunters  and  hunted  true  valour  display. 
Till  struggling  in  death  the  fell  tyrant's  laid  low. 
Inspiringly  sounds,  &c. 


THE  rising  Aurora  now  gilds  the  sweet  morn. 
And  renders  all  eager  to  welcome  the  horn ; 
"What  thousands  of  transports  the  chace  will  impart. 
When  timorous  Reynard,  we  boldly  will  start. 
Hence  svith  your  dull  lovers  who  languish  forlorn. 
And  sigh  for  their  Chloe's  neglecting  the  horn; 
We  true  jolly  sportsmen  at  large  ever  rove. 
And  only  the  chacing  engages  our  love. 

The  fresh  blooming  morning  our  presence  invites. 
To  t-iste  endless  pleasures  and  rural  delights  ; 
Then,  why  do  we  tarry  when  raptures  await. 
Our  wishes  to  crown,  and  our  bliss  to  complete? 
How  enticing  the  joys  that  arise  from  our  game  ! 
Haste  hither,  ye  sporlsmen,  and  seek  after  fame; 
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No  longer  let's  dally,  but  swift  let  us  fly. 

What  pleasure  like  joining  the  hounds  in  full  cry. 

Then  onward  my  heroes,  and  let  us  ne'er  cease. 
Till  wily  old  Reynard  shall  fall  in  the  chace; 
The  sport  so  enchanting,  our  hearts  will  delight, 
While  health  and  diversion  together  unite. 
There,  there,  he  is  yonder,  huzza  !  tally-ho  ! 
To  steal  away  trying,  yet  fearing  to  go. 
Now,  now  he  is  started,  oh  joyful  surprise ! 
He  pines,  and  he  trembl«s,  he  pants,  and  he  dies. 


THE  sun  it  now  cheers  the  gay  fields  with  its  beams. 
Each  meadow  around  how  delightful  it  seems  j 
While  sweetly  each  neighbouring  hill  it  resounds, 
Again  with  the  echoing  cry  of  the  hounds. 
No  pleasure  on  earth  can  compare 
With  hunting  the  Fox  or  the  Hare. 

The  fond  doating  husband  may  boast  his  wife's  charms. 
And  pass  the  whole  morning  away  in  her  arms  5 
The  charms  of  the  mind  or  a  beautiful  face, 
Must  presently  yield  to  the  charms  of  the  chace. 
No  pleasure  on  earth  can  compare 
With  huntin"  the  Fox  or  the  Hare, 
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UNKENNEL,  uncouple  the  houndi. 

And  wind  the  echoing  horn  ; 
Haik  !  hark  !  the  huntsman  sounds 
"  Tantivy,"  to  welcome  the  morn  ! 
To  horse,  to  horse  !  and  away  we  fly. 
Chevy  ho  !  and  hark  forward,  for  Reynard  must  die. 

Unkennel'd,  to  cover  he  flies. 

But  all  his  cunning's  in  vain ; 
"  Yoicks  !  yoicks  !"  the  huntsman  cries. 
Tantivy,  upon  him  we  gain. 
To  earth,  to  earth,  he  would  vainly  try. 
Chevy  ho !  and  hark  forward,  for  Reynard  must  die. 


UPON  thy  margin  have  1  stood. 

Or  tracd  the  slowly-winding  stream ; 
And  tho',  emerging  from  the  flood. 

No  fabled  nymph,  as  poets  dream. 
With  sedges  bound  her  dripping  hair  j 

Yet  would  my  simple  fancy  rove, 
(Renewing  former  scenes  of  care). 

To  parted  hours  of  younger  love. 

'Twas  strange  to  think  upon  the  maid. 
Whom  tenderness  had  claim'd  her  own. 

When  musing  in  this  wat'ry  glade. 
And  time  so  long  a  space  had  flown  ; 
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And  snaring  then  the  finny  race, 
That  haunt  thy  deeps  or  upward  fling. 

Disporting  on  the  dimpled  face. 
Circling  the  wave  in  many  a  ring. 

My  vanish'd  float,  and  bended  reed 

Would  frequent  indicate  a  prize. 
When  landed,  what  a  noble  deed  ! 

"  How  lovely  in  the  net  he  lies." 
Then,  haply,  Susan  was  forgot. 

And  her  gay  thoughts,  a  shining  train  ! 
Which  mem'ry  tells  me,  'tis  my  lot 

Never  to  hear  disclos'd  again  ! 

So  transitory  are  our  joys. 

So  soon  do  pleasing  objects  fade  ! 
Old  friendships  die,  and  time  destroys 

Th'  attractions  of  each  blooming  maid  ; 
But  thou  blest  stream  !  whose  beauties  flow 

From  fountains  of  eternal  youth, 
Can'st  ne'er  those  fatal  changes  know. 

Which  blight  man's  honour,  and  his  truth. 


UP !  up  !  my  brave  boys ;  to  the  chace !  to  the  chace ! 

Throw  your  sloth  and  your  languor  away : 
See  the  health-breathing  morning  breaks  on  us  apace, 

And  foretels  the  delights  of  the  day. 
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Come !  mount  your  gay  coursers,  and  tarry  no  more ; 

Unkennel  the  mellow-ton'd  hounds. 
Now  freed  from  restraint,  their  melodious  roar. 

The  gratified  welkin  resounds. 

What  music  can  equal  the  pack  in  full  cry. 
While  on  air  borne  the  hoarse  bugle  floats? 

While  the  deep-winding  sound  all  the  echoes  reply. 
And  again  swell  the  ravishing  notes. 

Hark !  hark  !  now  they  open,  now  thunder  along ; 

Now  distance  dull  care  and  his  train  5 
Now  descending,  now  climbing  the  lab'ring  throng  ; 

Now  skim  like  the  roebuck  the  plain. 

In  vain  the  deep  torrent  opposes  our  course. 

And  death  lurks  in  ev'ry  wave: 
What  danger  can  stop  the  bold  high-mettled  horse  ? 

What  danger  won't  Englishmen  brave  ? 

Let  mistaken  philanthropists  envy  and  blame. 

And  call  hunting  a  barbarous  sport; 
Let  Fleury,  and  Thomson,  and  B — — y  declaim; 

What  true  Briton  won't  hunting  support? 

[yield  ? 
What  amusement  than  hunting  more  transports  can 

Than  the  sportsmen,  who  happier  live  r 
What  pleasures  can  equal  the  joys  of  the  field : 

What  than  exercise  purer  health  "ive  1 
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Tallyho  !  then  away  ;  tallyho  !  to  the  chace; 

Pursue  this  so  charming  great  pleasure; 
And  remember — nor  flag  in  the  glorious  race — 

Not  the  Fox  your's  alone,  but  a  treasure  : 

Long  life  and  content,  you'll  with  cheerfulness  -find, 
While  you  draw  as  a  mortal  your  breath ; 

Past  pleasures  will  soothe,  in  affliction,  your  mind. 
And  soften  the  pillow  of  death. 


WHAT  sport  can  compare  to  the  sports  of  the  field. 
Full  lasting  and  choice  are  the  blessings  they  yield  : 
Sure  the  gods  were  rcbolv'd,  when  they  fashion'd  the 

Hare, 
To  favour  mankind  in  a  manner  quite  rare: 
For,  the  moment  she's  started,  we  fly  without  fear. 
While  peace,  health,  and  content  follow  close  in  the 

rear. 
More  bright,  golden  Phoebus  reviews  the  blest  sight. 
And  the  powers  of  sweet  harmony  blend  the  delight. 

Up  the  hill,  see  the   game,  like  a  hail  stone   she 

bounds. 
How  artful  she  doubles,  to  throw  out  the  hounds  j 
See,  see  !  in  the  summit  she  pushes  apace. 
Nor  Arrion,  nor  Zenophon  saw  such  a  diace; 
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The  bosom  of  youth  feels  a  rapturous  glovr, 
The  blood  of  old  age  steals  new  warmth  at  the  shovf; 
The  cheek  of  the  duchess,  how  sweetly  'tis  drest. 
Love  borrows  its  tint  for  the  die  of  his  vest. 

Ye  tyrants,  who  strive  to  make  slaves  of  mankind. 
Ye  gold-loving  knaves,  to  benevolence  blind; 
Ye  artful  tormentors,  curs'd  limbs  of  the  law. 
Who  study,  but  wealth  from  the  need}'  to  draw  ; 
The  raptures  we  feel,  while  we  re  after  the  Hare, 
Your  gloomy  pursuits  cannot  help  you  to  share  ; 
Wit,  friendship,  and  mirth,  from  our  fellowship  flow. 
Such  blessings,  ye  monsters,  j'ou  never  can  know. 

But  ah  !  we're  thrown  out;  here's  a  cot  in  the  vale. 
Which  way  went  the  dogs,  pretty  maid  with  your  pail? 
(With  a  look  just  like  innocence  come  from  the  skies). 
They're  now  on  the  Downs,  the  sweet  rustic  replies. 
Our  good  natur'd  lady,  the  duchess,  is  there. 
She  was  in  with  the  hounds  at  the  death  of  the  Hare : 
Such,  such  is  tiie  prattle  from  freedom  sincere, 
Unpractis'd  in  courts  by  the  tongue  of  the  peer. 

Hark!  hark!  the  blithe  horn,  how  melodious  it  sound-. 
To  the  shouts  of  the  swains,  and  the  deep  op'nin;; 

hounds ; 
Away  down  the  lane,  to  the  champion  it  bends, 
Though  thrown  out  by  the  dogs,  we'll  be  in  with  our 

frien4i- 
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O'er  the  bottle  at  eve,  of  our  pleasures  we'll  fell. 
For  no  pastime  on  earth  can  Hare  hunting  excel!  j 
It  brightens  our  thoughts  for  philosophy's  page. 
Gives  strength  to  our  youth,  and  new  vigour  to  age. 


WHEN  the  morning  peeps  forth,  and  the  zephyr's 

cool  gale. 
Carries  fragrance  and  health  over  mountain  and  dale; 
Up  ye  nymphs  and  ye  swains,  and  together  we'll  rove. 
Up  hill  and  down  valley,  by  thicket  and  grove. 

Chorus. 
Then  follow  with  me,  where  the  welkin  resounds. 
With  the  notes  of  the  horn,  and  the  cry  of  the  hounds. 

Let  the  wretched  be  slaves  to  ambition  and  wealth, 
All  the  blessings  I  ask,  is  the  blessing  of  health  ; 
So  shall  innocence  self  give  a  warrant  to  joys. 
No  envy  disturbs,  no  dependence  destroys. 

Then  follow,  &c. 

O'er  hi'ls.dalef,  and  woodlands, with  raptures  we  roam. 
Yet  returning  still  find  the  dear  pleasures  at  home; 
Where  the  cheerful  good  humour  gives  honesty  grace. 
And  the  heart  speaks  content  in  the  smiles  of  the 
face. 

Then  follow,  &c. 
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Recitative. 
WHEN  cheerful  day  began  to  dawit^ 

While  Cupid  still  liis  pillow  press'd, 
Diana,  louz'd  by  hounds  and  horn. 

Her  gentle  virgins  thus  address'd  : 

Song. 
Hark  away  !  hark  away!  to  the  merry- ton'd  horn. 
While  the  hound's  cheerful  cry  awakens  the  moru 
Diana  herself  rules  the  sports  of  the  day,    , 
And  joins  in  the  chorus  of — hark!  hark  away  1 

With  cautious  steps  avoid  the  bow'r, 
Where  wily  Cupid  sleeping  lies; 

Fond  nymphs !  you'll  rue  the  fatal  houTj 
Shou'd  love  your  spotless  train  surprize. 
Hark  away !  &c. 

Love  will  promise  and  deceive. 
Leading  youthful  hearts  astray ; 

But  the  joys  our  pastimes  yield. 
Are  jocund,  innocent,  and  gay. 

Hark  away  !  &c.. 


WHEN  Sol  from  the  east  had  illumin'd  the  sphere. 
And  gilded  the  lawns  anil  the  riv'Jets  so  clear; 
I  rose  from  my  tent,  and  like  Richard  1  call'd, 
For  my  horse,  and  my  hounds  too  loudly  1  bawl'd  ! 
2  A 
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Haik  forward,  my  boys!  Billy  Meadows  he  cry'd. 
No  sooner  he  spoke,  but  old  Reynard  he  spy'd  j 
Overjoy'd  at  the  sight,  we  began  for  to  skip, 
Tan-ta-ron  went  the  horn,  and  smack  went  the  whip, 

Tom  Bramble  scour'd  forth,  when  almost  to  his  chin. 
Over-leaping  a  ditch,  but,  alas  !  he  fell  in  ; 
When  just  as  it  happ'd  that  the  sly  master  Ren, 
Was  sneakingly  hast'ning  to  make  to  his  den. 
Then  away  we  pursu'd,  and  broke  covert  and  wood ! 
Nor  quickset  or  thickset  our  pleasure  withstood ; 
So  !  ho  !  master  Reynard — Jack  Rivers,  he  cry'd ; 
Old  Ren,  you  must  die — Daddy  Hawthorn  reply'd. 

As  gay  as  the  Lark,  the  green  woodlands  we  trac'd. 
While  the  merry-ton'd  horn  inspir'd  as  we  chac'd  ; 
No  longer,  poor  Reynard,  his  strength  cou'd  he  boast. 
To  the  hounds  he  knock'd  under,  and  gave  up  the 

ghost. 
The  sports  of  the  field  when  concluded  and  o'er, 
We  sound  the  horn  back  again  over  the  moor; 
At  night  take  the  glass,  and  most  chearily  sing 
The  Fox-hunters  round,  not  forgetting  the  king. 


WHEN  morn  appears  to  sprightly  chace. 
The  neighbouring  swains  with  joy  repair, 

I  too  set  forth;  but  in  my  face. 
No  sign  of  sweet  content  appear. 
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Pensive  I  ride  o'er  hill,  thro'  grove. 
And  mourn,  alas !  my  hopeless  love, 


Nor  mindful  once  of  horn  or  hound, 
Or  of  the  cheerful  huntsman's  cry^ 

Or  of  the  sweet  repeated  sound 
Of  wanton  echo's  kind  reply. 

Nor  all  the  various  ways  that  move. 

But  mourn,  alas !  my  hopeless  love. 


WHEN  1  was  a  mere  schoolboy,  ('ere  yet  I'd  learn'd 

my  book), 
I  felt  an  itch  for  Angling  in  every  little  brook; 
An  osier  rod,  some  thread  for  line,  a  crooked  pin  for 

hook. 
And  thus  equipp'd,  I  angled  in  ev'ry  little  brook: 
Where  pricklebacks  and  minnows,  each  day  I  caught 

a  store. 
With  stoneloaches  and  millers'  thumbs ;  those  brooks 

afford  no  more. 
And  thus  the  little  Angler,  (with  crooked  pin  for  hook,) 
Wou'd  shun  each  noisy  wrangler,  to  fish  the  mur- 

m'ring  brook. 

Then  next  I  bought  some  farthing  hooks,  and  eke  a 

horse-hair  line. 
An  hazle  rod,  with  whalebone  top,  my  playmates  to 

outshine: 
S  A  2 
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With  which  I  soon  aspired,  to  angle  with  a  float; 

And  where  I  could  not  fish  from  shore,  I  angled  from 
a  boat: 

Then  Roach  and  Dace,  and  Bleak  I  took,  and  Gud- 
geons without  end, 

And  now  and  then  a  Pearch  I'd  hook,  which  made 
my  rod  to  bend; 

And  thus  the  little  Angler,  (pleas'd  with  his  line  and 
hook), 

Wou'd  shun  each  noisy  wrangler,  to  fish  the  mur- 
m'ring  brook. 

Bream,  Chub,  and  Barbie,  next  I  sought,  their  various 

haunts  I  try'd, 
VV^ith  scowcr'd  worms,  greaves,  cheese,  and  paste, 

and  various  baits  beside; 
With  hooks  of  Kirby-bent,  (well  chose)  and  gut  that's 

round  and  fine. 
So  by  gradations  thus  I  rose,  to  fish  with  running  line  • 
A  multiplying  winch  I  bought,  wherewith  my  skill 

to  try,  [could  vie; 

And  so  expert  myself  I  thought,  few  with  mc  novr 
And  thus  the  little  Angler,with  rod,  and  line,  and  hook, 
Wou'd  shun  each  noisy  wrangler,  to  fish  the  mur- 

m'ring  brook. 

My  mind  on  trolling,  now  intent,  with  live  and  dead 

snap-hook. 
Seldom  to  the  rivers  went,  but  Pike  or  Jack  I  took ; 
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Near  banks  of  bullriish,  sedge,  and  reed ;  (a  dark  and 

windy  day). 
And  if  the  Pike  were  on  their  feed,  I  rafely  niiss'd  my 

prey. 
If  baits  are  fresh,  and  proper  size,  no  matter  what's 

the  sort. 
At  Gudgeons,  Roach,  or  Dace  they'll  rise,  with  all 

by  turns  I've  sport: 
So  now  a  dextrous  Angler,  with  rod,  and  line,  and 

hook, 
I  shunn'd  each  noisy  wrangler,  to  fish  the  murm'ring 

brook. 

And  now  to  cast  a  lly-line  well,  became  my  chiefest 

wish, 
I  strove  each  sportsman  to  excel,  and  cheat  the  nimble 

fish. 
Now  Trout  and  Grayling  I  could  kill,  (if  gloomy  was 

the  day). 
And  Salmon  also    (at  my  will),    became   an    easy 

prey: 
Now  flies  and  palmers  I  could  dress,  aquatic  insect? 

too. 
And  all  their  various  seasons  guess,  their  uses  well  I 

knew : 
So  now  the  dextrous  Angler,  with  rod,  and  line,  and 

hook, 
i  shunn'd  each  noisy  wrangler,  to  fish  the  murm'ring 

broek. 
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So  now  to  close  this  charming  scene,  which  none  like 

sportsmen  feel. 
Be  sure  you  keep  the  golden  mien,  nor  arm  your 

hearts  with  steel: 
The  fish  with  moderation  take,  and  to  the  Fair  be  kind; 
And  ne'er  witii  them  your  promise  break,  but  virtue 

keep  in  mind : 
So  wives  and  sweethearts  now  let's  drink,  let  each  man 

fill  his  glass. 
And  may  we  never  speak  or  think,  to  disconcert  our 

lass. 
Then  when  our  lines  are  all  worn  out,  and  feeble 

grows  the  hook, 
They  11  ne'er  forget  the  Angler,  that  angled  in  the 

brook. 


WITH  horns  and  with  hounds  I  awaken  the  day, 

And  hie  to  the  woodland  walks  away; 

I  tuck  up  my  robe,  and  am  buskin'd  soon. 

And  tie  to  my  forehead  a  waxen  moon  ; 

1  course  the  fleet  Stag,  unkennel  the  Fox, 

And  chace  the  wild  Goats  o'er  summits  of  rocks; 

With  shooting  and  hooting  we  pierce  thro'  the  sky. 

And  echo  turns  hunter,  and  doubles  the  cry. 

With  shooting,  &c. 
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WHEN  Aurora's  deep  blushes  enliven  the  morn. 
Haste  away  to  the  fields  at  the  sound  of  the  horn  ; 
Leave  lifeless  old  sluggards  to  sleep  in  their  beds. 
While  we  catch  the  sweet  gales,  and  dart  thro'  the 
meads. 

How  delightful  to  rise  at  the  dawn  of  the  day, 
When  horses,  men,  dogs,  are  both  active  and  gay: 
Hark  how  the  hounds  drag,  what  a  musical  cry! 
He's  unkennel'd  my  boys,  sly  Reynard  shall  die. 

O'er  plains,  rocky  hills,  foaming  waters  we  sweep. 
Nor  mind  hedge,  nor  ditch,  nor  the  lo^y  craggy  steep. 
As  fleet  as  the  winds,  smooth  as  swallows  we  fly. 
Thro'  woodlands  that  echo  with  hounds  in  full  cry. 

Wily  Reynard  still  flies,  nor  yields  to  despair. 
And  clamorous  shoutings  resound  thro'  the  air; 
Our  hounds,  still  unerring,  his  windings  descry. 
Brother  sportsmen,  push  forward,  the  traitor  must  die! 

The  scent  now  is  faint,  for  the  dogs  snuff  the  ground. 
He'll  not  escape  Ringwood,  that  tender-nosed  hound : 
The  pack  now  have  rouz'd   him,  he's  quite  out  of 

breath. 
They  seize  him,  they  tear  him,  we  are  in  at  the  death. 
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WOULD  you  taste  the  perfume  of  the  mom. 
While  the  dew-drops  bespangle  the  thorn  j 

Hark,  away,  when  the  sounds 

Of  the  merry-mouth 'd  hounds. 
Keep  time  with  the  mellow-ton'd  horn; 

'Ere  Phoebus  with  round  ruddy  face, 

The  tops  of  the  mountains  shall  grace. 
To  the  sports  of  the  day. 
Brother  bucks  haste  away. 

Pursue  with  new  vigour  the  chace. 

It  was  Nimrod,  the  jovial  and  gay. 
Who. first  taught  us  to  hunt  for  the  prey  j 

And  with  full  flowing  bowls, 

To  enliven  our  souls, 
And  joyously  finish  the  day: 

Due  homage  then  pay  to  the  shrine. 

Pour  mighty  libations  of  wine; 
Fill  up  to  the  brink. 
To  his  mem'ry  let's  drink. 

Proclaim  our  great  founder,  divine- 


WELL  met,  brother  sportsman  ;  what  say'st  to  the 
morn? 
Dost  not  think  it  a  scent-laying  day  ? 
With  the  heart-cheering  hounds,  and  enrapturing 

horn, 
?    fo  the  coppice  let's  hasten  away, 
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The  morning  is  fresh,  aad  the  winds  are  all  stili. 

The  day-light  approaches  apace  ; 
The  bright  God  of  day  tips  with  gold  the  blue  hill, 

And  awaits  for  the  charms  of  the  chace. 

Second  Huntsman. 
This  morn,  by  a  shepherd  (hard  by)  was  I  told, 

That  Old  Reynard  has  been  in  the  field. 
And  stole  a  young  lambkin  away  from  the  fold. 

Besides  many  more  that  he  kill'd. 
Then  to  horse,  let's  away,  and  abroad  with  the  hound«. 

We'll  draw  yonder  copse  if  you  please. 
Where  echo  shall  double  and  treble  the  sounds. 

And  the  traitor  reclines  at  his  ease. 

First  Sportsttian. 
'Tis  agreed  :  come  away,  sound,  sound  the  gay  horn. 

The  hounds  are  impatient  to  go ; 
And  blushing  Aurora,  fair  queen  of  the  morB, 

Will  chide  us  for  loitering  so. 

Second  Sportsman. 
Up  mountains  we'll  climb,  and  we'll  dart  through  the 
woods, 
The  hounds  and  the  horn  shall  combine. 
With  echo's  sweet  notes  rolling  over  the  floods. 
May  such  rapture  for  ever  be  mine  ! 
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WHILE  over  the  mountain  brow  peeps  the  young 

morn, 
Our  pack  the  dew  dashing,  ton,  ton,  sounds  the  horn  ; 
Sly  Reyrtard  unkennel'd,  tho'  cunning  he  lay. 
Brushes  off  to  the  tally-ho,  we  burst  away. 

Chorus. 
To  the  chace,  to  the  chace,  ye  choice  spirits  away. 
Tantivy,  tantivy,  tantara,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza. 

While  thro'  the  thick  brake  all  his  shifts  the  Fox 

tries. 
Or  down  the  wind  skulking  to  cover  he  flies ; 
No  hedge  nor  ditch  stops  us,  we  circle  the  woods, 
High  over  the  swinging  gate,  dash  thro'  the  flood. 
To  the  chace,  &c. 

Not  a  dog  is  in  fault,  while  the  scent  lies  so  strong. 
Up  hill  and  down  hollows,  we  rally  along; 
What  sportsman  so  tame  to  be  tempted  to  stay. 
Or  think  upon  safety  and  hear  hark!  away  ! 

To  the  chace,  &c. 

The  view  hollow  !  given,  the  wide  welkin  rings. 
Hark!  hark  !  the  re-echo  ;  'tis  music  for  kings. 
Men,  horses,  and  hounds,  in  loud  harmony  share. 
The  chorus  of  nature,  can  nature  forbear. 

To  the  chace,  &c. 
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By  exercise  hunters  distempers  defy. 
The  faculties  trust  not,  but  faculties  try; 
And  while  to  the  vapours,  pale  indolents  yield, 
We  win  rosy  health  by  the  sports  of  the  field. 

To  the  chace,  &c. 


WHEN  Phoebus  begins  to  enlighten  the  morn. 

Ye  sportsmen  advance  with  the  day  ; 
Where  the  huntsman  so  cheerful  attends  with  his  hori4. 

And  the  nymphs  tune  their  tabors  to  play. 
Chorus. 
Hark  forward  my  lads,  to  the  forest  repair. 

With  spirits  pursue  the  bold  chace; 
With  horns  and  with  hounds  we'll  banish  all  care. 

Where  nought  but  true  raptures  take  place. 

O'er  hills  and  o'er  dales,  and  the  wide  spreading  plain. 

The  high  mettl'd  steed  nimbly  bounds; 
Where  Echo,  sweet  Echo,  repeats  the  blythe  strain. 
While  we   follow  the   horns;    the  horns  and  the 
hounds. 

Hark  forward  my  lads,  Sec. 

Reynard's  courage  now  fails,  and  he  slackens  his  pace. 
At  length  we  surround  him  with  glee; 

Then  haste  to  the  plain,  then  haste  to  the  chace. 
For  none  are  so  happy  as  we. 

Hark  forward  mv  lads,  &c. 
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\V  HEN  vernal  airs  perfume  the  fields, 
And  pleasing  views  the  landskip  yields  j 
The  limpid  stream,  the  scaly  breed. 
Invite  the  Angler's  waving  reed. 
The  musing  swain  what  pleasure  seize  ! 
The  talking  brook,  the  sighing  breeze. 
The  active  insect's  buzzing  wing. 
And  birds  that  tuneful  ditties  sing. 

At  latest  eve,  at  early  dawn. 
The  Angler  quests  the  scented  lawn. 
And  roams,  to  snare  the  finny  brood, 
The  margin  of  the  flow'ry  flood. 
Now  at  some  osier's  wat'ry  root 
The  Chub  beguiles,  or  painted  Trout; 
No  cares  nor  noise  his  senses  drown, 
His  pastime,  ease,  and  silence  crown. 

Adieu,  ye  sports  of  noise  and  toil. 
That  crowds  in  senseless  strife  embroil; 
The  jockey's  mirth,  the  huntsman's  train. 
Debauch  of  health,  and  waste  of  gain. 
More  mild  delights  my  life  employ. 
The  Angler's  unexpensive  joy ; 
Here  I  can  sweeten  Fortune's  frowns. 
Nor  envv  kings  the  bliss  of  crowns. 
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WHEN,  betimes  in  the  morn,  to  the  fields  we  repair, 

There  to  range  where  the  game  may  be  seated. 
At  the  sound  of  the  horn,  all  disturbance  and  care 

Fly  away  at  the  noise,  as  defeated. 
When  the  hounds  give  the  cry,  care  and  strife  then 
does  fly, 

Having  nothing  at  all  to  oppose  it ; 
Away  goes  the  Fox  to  his  holes  in  the  rocks. 

As  the  lawj'ers  and  statesmen  their  closet. 

When  the  game  breaks  away,  then  we  call  up  the 
hounds, 

And  raise  up  a  hallo  to  cheer  them  ; 
So  the  echo,  that  then  through  the  woods  does  re- 
sound. 

Rejoices  their  hearts  that  do  hear  them  : 
Then  Jingler  doth  roar,  hearing  Jowler  before, 

Rare  music  make  Sweetlips  and  Mallyj 
The  musical  noise  makes  the  huntsman  rejoice, 

And  the  squat  makes  the  pack  for  to  rally. 

When,  casting  about,  we  find  her  anew, 

Then  we  call  up  the  hounds  that  are  straying ; 
Coming  up  with  a  shout,  we  give  them  a  view, 

While  we're  able  to  keep  her  a  playing. 
And  when  she  grows  weak,  and  her  life  is  at  stake, 

And  were  able  to  make  her  a  seizure, 
'Tis  then  at  our  will,  to  save,  or  to  kill. 

Then  home  we  return  at  our  leisare. 
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And  when  we  come  home,  we  get  as  good  cheer. 

As  our  kind  loving  dames  can  provide  us; 
We  drink  and  carouse  with  strong  ale  and  beer, 

Having  nothing  at  ail  to  divide  us. 
We  rise  in  a  ring,  we  dance  and  we  sing. 

We've  enough  of  our  own,  need  not  borrow ; 
Can  the  court  of  a  king  yield  a  pleasanter  thing  ? 

We're  to  day  just  as  well  as  to-morrow. 


WHEN  Phoebus  the  tops  of  the  hills  does  adorn. 
How  sweet  is  the  sound  of  the  echoing  horn  ! 
When  the  antling  stag  is  rouz'd  with  the  sound. 
Erecting  bis  ears,  nimbly  sweeps  o'er  the  ground. 
And  thinks  he  has  left  us  behind  on  the  plain: 
But  still  we  pursue,  and  now  come  in  view  of  the 
glorious  game. 

O  see  how  again  he  rears  up  his  head. 

And,  winged  with  fear,  he  redoubles  his  speed  -. 

But,  oh  !   'tis  in  vain,  'tis  in  vain  that  he  flies, 

That  his  eyes  lose  the  huntsman,  his  ears  lose  the 

cries ; 
For  now  his  strength  fails  him,  he  heavily  flies. 
And   he  pants  till  with    well-scented  hounds  sur- 
rounded he  dies. 
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WHILE  thus  when  fatigu'd  with  the  toils  of  the 
day,  . 

The  large  bowl  a  fresh  vigour  supplies. 
Let  us  snatch  the  bright  moments  so  jovially  gay. 

And  bid  inirth  and  good  humour  arise. 
Come  fill  to  the  brim  ;  to  these  goblets  belong. 

The  true  inspiration  divine. 
Then  tope'eni,  and  cheerfully  join  in  the  song. 

To  the  praises  of  Friendship  and  wine. 

And  next  shall  be  sung  the  pursuit  of  the  morn, 

The  Hare  thro'  her  mazes  we  trace, 
Hear  the  loud  opening  pack — hear  the  sound  of  the 
horn. 

And  recall  the  delights  of  the  chace. 
See!  see  !  down  yon  fallow  she  steals  from  the  view. 

Now  she  scuds  o'er  the  wide-spreading  plain  ; 
In  transport,  dogs,  horses,  and  hunters  pursue. 

And  her  speed  and  her  cunning  are  vain. 

Great  Nimrod,  from  whom  the  historians  of  old, 

The  first  annals  of  hunting  convey, 
llouz'd  the  youth  of  his  age,  and  sagacious  and  bold, 

Made  the  Lion  and  Tiger  his  prey ; 
By  dangers  united  in  one  common  cause. 

There  man  was  endear'd  unto  man ; 
Hence  friendship,  society,  order,  and  laws. 

And  proud  Nineveh  sprung  from  the  plan. 
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So  with  us  let  it  be;  may  the  sports  of  the  field, 

And  the  pleasures  of  music  and  wine, 
With  health,  and  the  various  enjoyments  they  yield. 

In  support  of  our  freedom  combine  : 
May  fate  to  our  Hunt,  through  long  ages  renown'd, 

A  glorious  protection  afford; 
May  our  sports  be  with  honour,  with  liberty  crown'd, 

And  festivity  reign  at  our  board. 


WITH    pleasure   the   huntsman    he   welcomes  the 

morn, 
Enliven'd  and  cheer'd  with  the  sound  of  the  horn, 
All  eager  sly  Reynard  the  Fox  to  pursue, 
With  dogs  and  with  hounds  to  the  scent  ever  true. 

Chorus. 
Arouse  then  ye  sportsmen  at  break  of  the  morn. 
And  tend  to  the  call  of  the  echoing  horn  ; 
That  over  the  fields  and  the  meadows  resound. 
And  join  with  the  cry  of  the  huntsman  and  hounds. 

Well  mounted  o'er  hedges  and  ditches  they  fly, 
While  sweet  tally  ho  !  rends  the  neighbouring  sky  ; 
Till  the  victim  run  down  and  lay  panting  for  breath, 
Each  spurs  on  his  steed  to  be  in  at  the  death. 

Arouse  then  ye  sportsmen,  &c. 
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The  chace  giv'n  o'er,  now  all  jocund  anci  gay, 
The  rosy-fac'd  huntsmen  all  fresh  as  the  day, 
Now  give  to  the  bottle  their  cares  and  sorrow. 
And  drink  in  a  bumper  the  joys  of  to-morrow. 

Arouse  then  ye  sportsmen,  &c. 


WHEN  faintly  gleams  the  doubtful  day, 
'Ere  yet  the  dew-drops  on  the  thorn. 

Borrow  a  lustre  from  the  ray. 
That  tips  with  gold  the  dancing  corn. 

Health  bids  awake,  and  homage  pay 
To  him  who  gave  another  morn  ; 

And  well  with  strength  his  nerves  to  brace, 

Urges  the  sportsmen  to  the  chace. 

Do  we  pursue  the  timid  Hare, 

•  As  trembling  o'er  the  lawn  she  bounds; 
Still  of  her  safety  have  we  care. 

While  seeming  death  her  steps  surrounds : 
We  the  defenceless  creatures  spare. 

And  instant  stop  the  well-taught  hounds. 
For  cruelty  should  ne'er  disgrace. 
The  well-earn'd  pleasures  of  the  chace. 

Do  we  pursue  the  subtle  Fox, 

Still  let  him  brakes  and  rivers  try. 

Through  marshes  wade,  or  climb  the  rocks. 
The  deep-mouth'd  hounds  shall  following  fly ; 
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And  while  he  every  clanger  mocks, 

Unpitied  shall  the  culprit  die: 
To  quell  his  cruel,  artful  race. 
Is  labour  worthy  of  the  chace. 

Return'd,  with  shaggy  spoils  wellstor'd. 
To  our  convivial  joys  at  night, 

We  toast,  and  first  our  country's  lord, 
Anxious  who  most  shall  do  him  right  j 

The  Fair  next  crown  the  social  board, 
Britons  should  love  as  well  as  fight: 

For  he  who  slights  the  tender  race. 

Is  held  unworthy  of  the  chace. 


WHEN  silver-fac'd  Cynthia  retired  from  her  post, 

Reliev'd  by  the  sov'reign  of  day  ; 
And  each  fainter  star  in  the  brilliance  is  lost. 

Of  Phoebus's  orient  ray; 
We  mount  at  the  soul-cheering  sound  of  the  horn, 

A  social  and  sport-loving  train  ; 
To  dash  the  new  gems  from  the  bright  studied  thorn. 

And  prance  o'er  the  dew-dappled  plain. 
Chorus. 
For  the  life  of  a  sportsman's  a  round  of  delight. 
His  days  are  all  pleasure,  and  peaceful  his  night  ; 
Content  in  his  sphere  without  pension  or  place. 
He  finds  all  he  seeks  in  the  joys  of  the  chace. 
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When  Reynard's  alarm'd  by  the  loud  op'ning  horns, 

And  furiously  springs  from  his  den  ; 
'Tis  hard  to  decide  where  most  pleasure  abounds. 

In  our  horses,  our  dogs,  or  our  men. 
Transported  we  go  through  woods,  forests  and  vales. 

O'er  hedge,  ditch,  and  mountain  we  fly; 
And  loud  with  shrill  music,  the  downy  wing'd  gales. 

That  waft  our  glad  notes  to  the  sky. 

For  the  life  of  a  sportsman,  &c. 

But  when  the  tir'd  Fox  hath  exhausted  his  breath. 

And  heavily  labours  along; 
How  anxious  is  each  to  be  in  at  the  death. 

And  join  the  victorious  throng. 
To  share  the  renown  of  the  glorious  pursuit, 

Encir-cling  the  virtues  around. 
While  horns  shrilly  bray,  and  men  jovially  shout. 

Till  echo  grows  hoarse  with  the  sound. 

For  the  life  of  a  sportsman,  &c^ 


WHEN  Phcebas  wakes  the  rosy  hours. 

And  gives  the  cheering  day; 
Around  on  all  his  influence  pours. 

The  huntsmen  hark  away. 
While  cheerful  sound  the  merry  horn. 

O'er  every  hill  and  dale; 
The  hunters'  cry  awakes  the  morn. 

And  echoes  thro'  the  vale. 
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While  o'er  the  dewy  lawns  they  fly, 

Pursuing  swift  their  prey; 
Shrill  echo  sweetly  does  reply. 

As  they  still  cry  hark  away. 
While  cheerful  sounds  the  merry  horn, 

O'er  every  hill  and  dale. 
The  hunters'  cry  awakes  the  morn. 

And  echoes  thro'  the  vale. 

And  thus  from  morning  until  night. 

Well  pleas'd  they  take  their  way ; 
Regaling  then  with  great  delight. 

The  pleasures  of  the  day. 
While  cheerful  sounds  the  merry  horn, 

O'er  every  hill  and  dale. 
The  hunters'  cry  awakes  the  morn. 

And  echoes  thro'  the  vale. 


WHILST  in  this  cold  and  blust'ring  clime, 
Where  bleak  winds  howl  and  tempests  roar. 

We  pass  away  the  roughest  time. 
Has  been  of  many  years  before. 

Whilst  from  the  most  tempest'ous  nooks. 
The  chilling  blasts  our  peace  invadej 

And  by  great  rains  our  smallest  brooks 
Are  almost  navigable  made. 
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Whilst  all  the  ills  are  so  improv'd. 
Of  this  dead  quarter  of  the  j'ear. 

That  even  you,  so  much  belov'd. 

We  would  not  now  wish  with  us  here. 

Iti  this  estate,  I  say,  it  is 

Some  comfort  to  us  to  suppose. 

That  in  a  better  clime  than  this. 

You,  our  dear  friend,  have  more  repose. 

And  some  delight  to  me  the  while. 

Though  nature  now  does  weep  in  rain. 

To  think  that  I  have  seen  her  smile, 
And  haply  may  I  do  again. 

If  the  all-ruling  power  please. 

We  live  to  see  another  May, 
We'll  recompense  an  age  of  these. 

Foul  days  in  one  fine  fishing  day. 

We  then  shall  have  a  day  or  two,* 
Perhaps  a  week,  wherein  to  try 

What  the  best  master's  hand  can  do. 
With  the  most  deadly  killing  fly. 

A  day,  with  not  too  bright  a  beam, 
A  warm,  but  not  a  scorching  sun. 


Cotton's  invitation  to  Walton,  to  angle  in  the  s-treams  of  Dove. 
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A  southern  gale  to  curl  the  stream. 
And,  master,  half  our  work  is  done. 

There,  whilst  behind  some  bush  we  wait. 

The  scaly  people  to  betray, 
We'll  prove  it  just,  with  treach'rous  bait, 

To  make  the  preying  Trout  our  prey. 

And  think  ourselves,  in  such  an  hour, 
Happief  than  those,  though  not  so  high^ 

Who,  like  Leviathans  devour. 
Of  meaner  men,  the  smaller  fry. 

This,  my  best  friend,  at  my  poor  home. 
Shall  be  our  pastime  and  our  theme; 

But  then,  should  you  not  deign  to  come. 
You  make  all  this  a  flatfring  dream. 


WHILST  fond  hearted  lovers  do  sing  of  the  fair, 
I  will  singof  the  joys  in  pursuing  the  Hare; 
Each  brisk  jovial  sportsman  shall  laugh  at  the  fun. 
Of  the  pleasures  arising  from  dogs  and  a  gun. 

When  a  sportsman  does  want  to  converse  a  fair  maid, 
He  can  easy  pretend  he  has  got  out  of  wad  ; 
Then  snugly  into  her  sweet  company  he'll  come, 
Entertain'd  with  a  kiss,  and  get  wad  for  his  guu. 
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In  a  cold  frosty  morning  he  jumps  out  of  bed, 
By  the  soft  word,  "  Ly  still  dear,"  he  cannot  be  stay'd, 
By  which  some  poor  milksops  are  often  undone. 
Unable  to  travel  with  dogs  and  a  gun. 

Young  C — k,  that  gay  sportsman,  to  none  he  will 

yield. 
Who's  cheerful  and  supple  to  traverse  the  field; 
Full  seventy  long  miles  in  one  day  he  did  come. 
Long  life  to  them,  who  know  how  to  handle  a  gun. 

With  our  gun,  flask,  and  shot  bag,  each  man  is 

equipp'd, 
See  Thisbe  and  Phillis,  how  steady  they  set; 
Bold  Nimrod  starts  pussy,  and  swiftly  does  run. 
From  right  and  left  barrels  we  give  her  the  gun. 

The  drunkard  may  sit  sottish  over  his  bowl, 
Bewilder'd  his  senses,  and  look  like  an  owl ; 
Such  destruction  for  health  we  will  carefully  shun. 
And  range  o'er  the  fields  with  our  dog  and  our  gun. 

Some  rakes  they  have  told  me  soft  pleasures  they 

tried, 
But  happiness  there  to  them  still  was  denied; 
Can  the  pleasures  that's  over,  'ere  they're  wellbegun^ 
Be  ever  compared  to  a  dog  and  a  gun  ? 
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WITH  horns  and  honnds  in  chorus, 

Let's  usher  in  the  day, 
The  sport's  exceeding  glorious. 

Arise,  make  no  delay: 
Now  the  Stag  is  rous'd  before  us. 

Come,  come,  come,  come,  come,  away. 


WHEN  Phoebus  begins  just  to  peep  o'er  the  hills. 

With  horns  we  awalcen  the  day ; 
And  rouse,  brother  sportsmen,  who  sluggishly  sleep, 

With  hark  !  to  the  woods,  hark  away  ! 
See !  the  hounds  are  uncoupled  in  musical  cry; 

How  sweetly  it  echoes  around  !  [seem 

And  high-mettled  steeds,  with  their  neighings,  all 

With  pleasure  to  echo  the  sound. 

Behold  where  sly  Reynard,  with  panic  and  dread. 

At  distance  o'er  hillocks  doth  bound. 
The  pack  on  the  scent  fly  with  rapid  career; 

Hark,  the  horns.  Oh  how  sweetly  they  sound  ! 
Now  on  to  the  chace,  o'er  hills  and  o'er  dales. 

All  dangers  we  nobly  defy; 
Our  nags  they  are  stout,  and  our  sports  we'll  pursue. 

With  shouts  that  resound  to  the  sky ! 

But  see  how  he  lags,  all  his  arts  are  in  vainj 
No  longer  with  swiftness  he  flies : 
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Each  hound  in  his  fury  determines  his  fate. 

The  traitor  is  seized  on,  and  dies  ! 
With  shouting  and  joy  we  return  from  the  field. 

With  drink  crown  the  sports  of  the  day. 
Then  to  rest  we  recline  'till  the  horn  calls  again. 

Then  away  !  to  the  woodlands  away  ! 


WHEN  powerful  spring  its  virtue  yields. 
And  drives  black  winter  from  the  fields ; 
And  o'er  each  mead,  and  thro'  each  grove. 
Blest  nature  breathes  her  sweets  of  love: 
Then  to  the  verdant  rivers  shore, 
Near  which  the  jolly  Angler's  store. 
In  various  plenty  we  may  find. 
Repair  to  satiate  the  mind. 
Chorus. 
There  haste  ye  brothers  of  the  train. 

To  taste  delights  that  none  but  you. 
From  old  experience  retain; 

And  add  fresh  piea^-ure  to  the  new. 

With  tack  and  baits  of  every  sort. 
All  well  apply'd  for  fishing  sport ; 
What  pastime  can  with  tu  s  rompare, 
If  time  [-ermit  us  to  repa, - 
To  Ozi^r  bank,  or  soft  r-; treat. 
Where  pleasingly  we  recieatej 
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With  bait  well  fixed  on  our  hook. 
In  river,  pond,  canal,  or  brook  ? 

There  haste  ye  brothers,  &c. 

Void  of  bustie,  noise,  and  strife. 
How  blest  the  juUy  Angler's  life  ; 
Let  others  brag  of  sport  robust. 
That  hunting,  shooting,  is  their  gust; 
The  jolly  Angler's  life  serene. 
Hath  ever  preferable  been  ; 
From  pond,  or  pool,  or  rivulet  bright, 
To  catch  a  dish,  how  we  delight ! 

There  haste  ye  brothers,  &c. 

When  thus  we've  spent  the  joyous  day, 

We  could  the  night,  and  never  cloy, 

As  purest  pastimes,  such  as  these 

The  jolly  Angler  ever  please: 

Fresh  bloom  they  give,  and  health  combine. 

Sure  Heaven  invented  rod  and  line  ! 

In  river,  pond,  or  purling  rill. 

Our  views  the  mind  with  pleasure  fill. 

There  haste  ye  brothers,  &c. 


WHEN  the  orient  beam  first  pierces  the  dawn. 
And  printless  yet  glistens  the  dew  on  the  lawn. 
We  rise  to  the  call  of  the  horn  and  the  hound. 
And  nature  herself  seems  to  live  in  the  sound. 
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Chorus. 
Repeat  it  quick.  Echo,  the  cry  is  begun. 
The  game  is  on  foot,  boys,  we'll  hunt  down  the  sua. 

The  chace  of  old  Britons  was  ever  the  care, 
Their  sinews  it  brac'd,  'twas  the  image  of  war ; 
Like  theirs  shall  our  vigour  by  exercise  grow. 
Till  we  turn  our  pursuit  to  our  country's  foe. 

Chorus. 
Repeat  it,  shrill  Echo,  the  war  is  begun. 
The  foe  is  on  foot,  boys,  we'll  fight  down  the  sun. 

With  spirits  thus  fir'd,  to  sleep  we're  a  shame, 
Night  only  approaches  to  alter  the  game. 
Diana's  bright  crescent  fair  Venus  shall  grace. 
And  from  a  new  goddess  invite  a  new  chace. 

Chorus. 
Be  silent,  fond  Echo,  the  whisper's  begun. 
The  game  is  on  foot,  boys,  we  want  not  the  sun. 


WHILE   the   huntsman   exults   to   the   sportsmen 
around. 

And  holds  up  the  strong-scented  prize; 
Elate  with  his  contest,  each  staunch-mettled  hound, 

Sends  a  clamorous  peal  to  the  skies. 
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The  deep  sound  of  the  horn,  borne  afar  on  the  gale. 
Calls  the  hunters  thrown  out,  to  the  pack; 

They  meet  round  the  spoil,  tell  the  jocular  tale. 
And  away  to  regale,  canter  cheerfully  back. 


WITH  hound  and  horn,  each  rosy  morn. 
Let  bucks  a  hunting  go. 

While  all  my  fancy  dwells  with  Nancy, 
And  her  sweet  Tally-ho. 

Was  she  my  wife,  how  sweet  this  life. 

In  station  high  or  low, 
'Midst  war's  alarms,  her  music  charms. 

So  sweet  her  Tally-ho. 

On  heath  or  warren,  tho'  e'er  so  barren. 
With  her  'twould  fruitful  grow. 

Make  violets  spring,  fresh  verdure  bring. 
When  she  sings  Tally-ho. 

The  Stag  flies  o'er  the  plain  so  fleet. 

The  hunters  after  go, 
No  more  they'd  run,  their  sport  be  done. 

If  she  sung  Tally-ho. 
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The  music  of  her  voice,  I'm  sure, 

Would  charm  poor  Reynard's  woe. 

The  chace  would  cease,  and  all  be  peace. 
If  she  sung  Tally-ho. 

Let's  toast  her  health  so  free,  my  boys, 
'Ere  home  that  we  do  go. 

On  May-day  seen  my  girl  is  queen. 
When  she  sings  Tally-ho, 


WITH  early  horn  salute  the  morn. 

That  gilds  this  charming  place ; 
With  cheerful  cries  bid  echo  rise. 
And  join  the  jovial  chace. 
The  vocal  hills  around. 
The  waving  woods. 
The  chrystal  floods. 
All,  all  return  th'  enliv'ning  sound. 


WHILE  some  seek  their  refuge  in  wine. 
From  reflection,  from  folly,  and  care, 

I  health  and  amusement  combine. 
In  the  chace  of  the  Stag,  Fox,  or  Hare. 
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The  dew  that  bespangles  each  leaf. 
When  Aurora  unveils  her  bright  face, 

Are  tears  of  the  night  shed  in  grief. 

Which  depart  with  the  joys  of  the  chace  ! 
Such — such  are  the  joys  of  the  chace. 

'Tis  taste  most  refin'd  then  to  yield. 
To  dictates  of  nature  and  health ; 

And  share  such  delights  in  the  field. 
As  cannot  be  purchas'd  by  wealth. 

Tho'  sweet  are  the  raptures  of  love. 

And  friendship  those  raptures  can  grace, 

Yet  we  taste  of  the  pleasures  above, 
Combin'd  in  the  joys  of  the  chace. 
Such — such  are  the  joys  of  the  chace. 


WHEN  ruddy  Aurora  awakens  the  day. 
And  bright  dew-drops  impearl  the  flowers  so  gay, 
Sound,  sound,  my  stout  archers,  sound  horns,  and 
away. 

With  arrows  sharp  pointed  we  go. 
See  Sol  now  arises  in  splendour  so  bright; 
To  Pasan,  for  Phctbus  who  leads  to  delight. 
All  glorious  illum'd  now  rises  to  sight ; 

Tis  he,  boys,  is  god  of  the  bow. 
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Fresh  roses  we'll  offer  at  Venus's  shrine; 
Libations  we'll  pour  to  Bacchus  divine  ; 
While  mirth,  love,  and  pleasure,  inj  unction  combine. 

For  archers,  true  sons  of  the  game. 
Bid  sorrow  adieu,  in  soft  numbers  we'll  sing; 
Love,  friendship,  and  beauty  make  the  air  ring. 
Wishing  health  and  success  to  our  country  and  king. 

Encrease  to  their  honour  and  fame. 


WHEN  the  season  invites  and  all  nature  is  gay. 

And  Phoebus  illumines  the  morn. 
The  sportsmen  are  ready,  and  cry  hark  away. 

As  cheerfully  sounds  the  blythe  horn. 
Up  the  hill  or  the  lawn  see  they  brush  it  along. 

While  ruddy  their  faces  they  glow. 
Sweet  echo  in  chorus  repeat  the  glad  song. 

With  hark  forward,  huzza,  Tally  ho. 

With  well-scented  hounds  artful  Reynard's  pursu'd. 

Who  nimbly  flies  over  the  plain, 
Tho' with  cunning  above  other  brutes  he's  endu'd. 

Yet  his  cunning,  alas  !  is  in  vain; 
The  staunch  pack  surround  him,  his  courage  is  past. 

Too  weak  to  contend  with  the  foe. 
He  faulters,  he  trembles,  and  yields  up  at  last. 

While  the  sportsmen  sing  loud  Tally  ho. 
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Mankind  are  all  huntsmen  the  great  and  the  small, 

Tho'  different  the  game  they've  in  view. 
And  some  leaping  high  often  meet  with  a  fall. 

As  eagerly  still  they  pursue. 
But  we  the  true  sportsmen  all  danger  defy. 

No  sorrow  or  troubles  we  know, 
For  at  night  o'er  the  bowl  we  fresh  raptures  supply. 

With  repeating  the  song  Tally  ho. 


WAKEN  lords  and  ladies  gay. 

On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day  j 

All  the  jolly  chace  is  here. 

With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  hunting  spear. 

Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling, 

Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling  j 

Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 

"  Waken  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  grey; 
Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  streaming. 
Diamonds  in  the  brake  are  gleaming, 
And  foresters  have  busy  been. 
To  trace  the  Buck  in  thicket  green  } 
Now  we  come  to  chaunt  our  lay, 
"  Waken  lords  and  ladies  gay." 
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Waken  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
To  the  green  wood  haste  away  ; 
We  can  shew  you  where  he  lies. 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  size. 
We  can  shew  the  marks  he  made. 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  fray'd , 
You  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay, 
"  Waken  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Louder,  louder  chaunt  the  lay. 

Waken  lords  and  ladies  gay  ! 

Tdl  them  youth,  with  mirth  and  glee, 

Run  a  course  as  well  as  we. 

Time,  stern  huntsman  !  who  can  baulk, 

Staunch  as  hound,  and  Heet  as  hawk? 

Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day, 

"  Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay." 


WHERE,  where  shall  we  hunt  the  Roe-buck  today 
Over  the  mountains,  and  over  the  hills : 

Then  haste  to  the  forest,  away,  boys,  away. 
And  a  kiss  shall  be  his,  who  the  Roe-buck  kills, 

A  kiss,  a  kiss  from  the  damsel  most  sweet ; 

Agreed,  agreed ;  we'll  contend  for  the  bliss ; 
And  he  that  shall  lay  the  Deer  at  her  feet. 

The  lips  of  a  maid  shall  reward  with  a  kiss : 

I       2  C 
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WHILE  hounds  and  horn 

Do  cheer  the  morn. 
And  Phoebus  gilds  the  glittering  vale; 

The  hunter's  cries, 

Ascends  the  slvies. 
And  echo  through  the  dale. 

Eciio  sweet  maid, 

Wak'd  from  her  bed. 
Delighted  joins  the  sportive  crew  ; 

Like  fairy  queen, 

She  trips  unseen. 
With  joyful  note  as  they  pursue. 

The  breathless  timid  Hare 
Starts  from  her  form  with  fear. 
In  rapid  flight  her  safety  tries. 
Her  life's  the  sought-for  prize. 

The  mad'ning  throng. 

Now  sweep  along. 
With  shouts  that  rend  the  distant  skies; 

Puss  ends  the  strife. 

Resigns  her  life. 
The  horn's  shrill  sound  proclaims  she  dies. 


WHAT  fatigue  is  too  much,  or  what  danger  too  great. 
For  a  sportsman,  who  thinks  not  of  danger  or  fate; 
But  mounts  without  fear  the  bold  fiery  steed. 
Claps  spurs  to  his  sides,  and  flies  off  in  full  speed  > 
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Tallyho !  there  he  goes,  through  thick  and  through 

thin  ! 
Over  hills,  gates,  and  hedges,  through  wind,  storms, 

and  rain  ; 
There's  nothing  can  slop  him;  he  bangs  through  the 

mud. 
Through  woods,  over  moors,  and  he'll  swim  through 

a  flood ! 

When  he  gives  the  view  halloo,  the  welkin  resounds, 
And  bears  its  vibrations  thro'  many  miles  round: 
Dogs,  horses,  and  sportsmen,  take  courage  and  fly. 
They  know  'tis  a  summons  for  Reynard  to  die. 

Though  all  near  exhausted,  they  push  forward  fast. 
And  by  staunch  persevering  they  snap  him  at  last ! 
Tir'd  Reynard  then  dodges,  and  looks  plaguy  sly. 
And  strives  for  a  bite  at  the  hound  'ere  he  die  ! 

The  victory  gain'd,  and  the  foe  prostrate  lies. 
The  hounds  get  a  feast  on  the  hard-chaced  prize  : 
The  sportsmen,  rejoicing  the  thief  is  o'ercome. 
Their  horses  remount,  and  jog  leisurely  home. 

They  feast,  and  recount  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 
Repeat  ev'ry  danger  that  stood  in  their  way: 
And  at  midnight,  or  after,  retire  to  their  beds, 
When  horses  and  hounds  still  abide  in  their  heads. 

2c  2 
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WHEN  the  morn  stands  on  tiptoe,  'twixt  mountain 

and  sky, 
How  sweet  'tis  to  follow  the  hounds  in  full  cry; 
When  the  bright  sparkling  dew-drops  the  meadows 

adorn. 
How  sweet  'tis  to  follow  the  echoing  horn. 
Chorus. 
Tantara,  tantara,  Src. 

Yet  greater  the  pleasure  when  love  leads  the  way, 
A  Nymph  to  pursue,  that's   more  bright  than  the 

day: 
But  the  joys  are  divine,  when  pursuing  we  find 
The  Nymph  is  o'ertaken,  the  fair  one  proves  kind. 

Tantara,  tantara,  &c. 


Recitative. 
WHO,  who  is  this  that  strikes  my  wond'ringeyes  i 
'Tis  rosy  health,  an  hunter  in  disguise; 
He  comes  to  win  me  from  soft  pleasure's  train. 
And  thus  he  speaks  in  his  enliv'ning  strain. 

Air. 
Now  the  dawn's  peeping  over  the  hill. 

To  sleep  breaking  echos  arise  ! 
Hark  !  the  hounds  and  the  hunters  loud  fill 

The  words  with  their  shouts  and  their  cries. 
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Pursue  o'er  the  mountains  your  prey, 
Befirst  of  the  heart-cheering  race; 

All  rouz'd  by  the  toils  of  the  day. 
You'll  own  the  delights  of  the  chace. 

A  hunter,  no  more  you'll  complain; 

No  spleen-brooding  cares  shall  ye  know; 
A  stranger  to  sickness  and  pain. 

With  life  and  new  vigour  you'll  glow. 
Then  fly  from  the  pleasures  that  pall. 

That  languor  most  certainly  yield ; 
But  wake  to  the  horn's  early  call. 

And  haste  to  the  sports  of  the  tield. 


WHEN  first  I  strove  to  win  the  prize, 

I  felt  my  youthful  spirits  rise; 

Hope's  crimson  flush  illum'd  my  face. 

And  all  my  soul  was  in  the  race. 

When  weigh'd  and  mounted,  'twas  my  pride. 

Before  the  starting  post  to  ride; 

My  rival's  drest  in  red  and  green, 

But  I  in  simple  yellow  seen. 

In  stands  around  fair  ladies  swarm. 
And  mark  with  smiles  my  slender  form, 
Their  lovely  looks  new  ardour  raise, 
For  beauty's  smile  is  merit's  praise  ! 
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The  flag  is  dropt — the  sign  to  start- 
Away  more  fleet  than  winds  we  dart, 
J\nd  tho'  the  odds  against  me  lay. 
The  boy  in  yellow  wins  the  day  ! 

Tho'  now  no  more  we  seek  the  race, 
I  trust  the  jockey  keeps  his  place  j 
For  still  to  win  the  prize,  1  feel 
An  equal  wish,  an  equal  zeal : 
And  still  can  beauty's  smile  impart 
Delightful  tremors  thro'  this  heart : 
Indeed,  I  feel  it  flutter  now — 
Yes,  while  I  look,  and  while  1  bow  ! 

My  tender  years  must  vouch  my  truth — 
For  candor  ever  dwells  with  youth ; 
Then  sure  the  sage  might  well  believe, 
A  face — like  mine — could  ne'er  deceive. 
If  here  you  o'er  a  match  should  make. 
My  life  upon  my  luck  I'll  stake; 
And  'gainst  all  odds,  I  think  you'll  say. 
The  boy  in  yellow  wins  the  day. 


WHEN  the  morning  shines  forth,  and  the  zephyr's 

calm  gale 
Carries  fragrance  and  health  over  mountain  and  dale. 
Follow  me,  brother  Falconers,  and  share  in  those  joys. 
Which  envy  disturbs  not,  nor  grandeur  destroys. 
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Up  hill,  down  the  valley,  all  dangers  we'll  dare. 
While  our  coursers  spurn  earth,  and  our  hawks  sail 
the  air. 

Dash  on,  my  brave  birds. 

Your  quarry  pursue, 
*'  Strike  !  strike  !"  be  the  words, 

Lalleugh !  Lalleugh  ! 

O'er  plain,  heath,  and  woodland,  with  rapture  we 

roam. 
Yet  leturning,  still  find  the  dear  pleasure  at  home; 
Where  inspiring  good  humour  gives   honesty  grace. 
And  the  heart  speaks  content  in  the  smiles  of  the  face. 
Dash  on,  my  brave  birds,  &c. 


WHILE  the  yet  standing  corn. 

Forbids  the  brisk  horn. 
To  lead  us  abroad  to  the  chace ; 

O'er  the  fields  then  we  run, 

With  our  dogs  and  a  gun. 
And  the  pleasure  of  shooting  embrace. 

When  the  dogs  make  a  stand. 

We  are  ready  at  hand  ; 
On  a  sudden  the  partridges  rise: 

Then  we  fire  away — pop  ! 

Down,  down  the  birds  drop. 
And  yield  us  a  delicate  prize  1 
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The  reaper  cries,  hark  ! 

We  hallo  out,  mark  ! 
And  speedily  cross  o'er  the  mead; 

Follow  closely  your  game. 

Ever  true  to  your  aim, 
And  with  fowl  and  with  fair  you'll  succeed. 


WHILE  thus  the  knight's  long  smother'd  fire  broke 
forth. 

The  rouzing  musicke  of  the  horn  he  hears,. 
Shrill  echoing  through  the  wold,  and  by  the  north. 

Where  bends  the  hill  the  sounding  chace  appears. 
The  hounds  with  glorious  peal  salute  his  ears. 

And  wood  and  dale  rebound  the  swelling  lay ; 
The  youths  on  coursers  fleet  as  fallow  deers, 

Pour  through  the  downs,  while  foremost  of  the  fray, 
Away!  the  jolly  huntsman  cries;  and  echo  sounds, 
away ! 

Now  had  the  beagles  scour'd  the  bushy  ground. 

Till  where  a  brooke  strays  hollow  through  the  bent; 
When  all  confus'd,  and  snuffing  wyldlie  round. 

In  vain  their  fretful  haste  explor'd  the  scent : 
But  Reynard's  cunning  all  in  vain  was  spent. 

The  huntsman  from  his  stand  his  arts  had  spy'd. 
Had  mark't  his  doublings,  and  his  shrew'd  intent. 

How  both  the  bancks  he  trac'd,  then  backward  ply'd; 
His  track  some  twentie  roods,  then  bounding  sprong 
aside. 
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Eke  had  he  mark't  where  to  the  broome  he  crept, 

Where,  hearkening  every  sound,  an  hare  was  laid ; 
Then  from  the  thickest  bush  he  sly  He  lept. 

And  wary  scuds  along  the  hawtborne  shade  ; 
Till  by  the  hill's  slant  foot  he  earths  his  head. 

Amid  a  briarie  thicket;  emblem  meet 
Of  wylie  statesmen  of  his  foes  adred; 

He  oft  misguides  the  people's  rage,  I  weet. 
On  others,  whilst  himselfe  winds  off  with  slie  deceit. 

The  cunning  huntsman  now  cheers  on  his  pack, 

The  lurking  Hare  is  in  an  instant  slain  : 
Then  opening  loud,  the  beagles  scent  the  track. 

Right  to  the  liill,  while  thond'ring  through  the  plain; 
With  blyth  huzzas  advance  the  jovial  train. 

And  now  the  groomes  and  squires,  cowherds,  and 
boys. 
Beat  round  and  round  the  brake;  but  all  in  vain 

Their  poles  they  ply,  and  vain  their  oathes  and  noise, 
Till  plonging  in  his  den  the  terrier  fiercely  joys. 

Expell'd  his  hole,  upstarts  to  open  sky. 

The  villain  bold,  and  wildly  glares  around. 
Now  here,  now  there,  he  bends  his  knees  to  fly. 

As  oft  recoils  to  guard  from  backward  wound : 
His  frothie  jaws  he  grinds — with  horrid  sound 

The  pack  at  once  rush  on  him :  foming  ire, 
Fierce  at  his  throte  and  sides  hangs  many  a  hound  ; 

His  burning  eyes  flash  wylde  red  sparkling  fire, 
W^hile  sweltring  on  the  swaird  his  breath  and  strength 
expire. 
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WHEN  Phcebus's  rays  no  more  appear. 

And  Falc'ners  further  sport  decline ; 
When  ploughmen  from  their  fields  repair. 

Then  give  me  wine  ! 
And,  at  home,  the  chace  shall  reign. 
For,  in  wine,  it  lives  again. 

When  loud  the  chilling  tempest  blows. 

And  winter  makes  all  nature  pine  ; 
When  lowing  herds,  and  rooks,  and  crows. 
Do  droop  and  moan  at  frost  and  snows. 

Then  give  us  wine: 
And,  at  home,  the  chace  shall  reign. 
For,  in  wine,  it  lives  again. 


WHAT  pleasures  are  found  when  in  search  of  the 

game. 
For  steady's  my  dogs,  and  quite  fatal's  my  aim; 
So  fatal's  my  aim,  when  my  piece  I  let  fly. 
That  down  drops  the  bird,  the  poor  victim  must  die. 
I  range  o'er  the  fields  from  morn  until  night. 
For  my  Dog  and  my  Gun  is  my  constant  delight. 

When  Ceres  and  Phoebus  are  seen  hand  in  hand. 
With  my  pointers  around  me  all  under  command; 
I  roam  o'er  the  meadows  and  fields  void  of  care. 
No  pastime  on  earth  can  with  shooting  compare. 
With  the  game  in  my  net  I  return  home  at  night. 
For  ray  Dogs  and  my  Gun  is  my  constant  delight. 
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New  pleasures  await  me  as  home  I  retire. 

For  to  please  all  my  friends  is  my  only  desire; 

My  game  I  distribute  and  send  them  away. 

Then  with  sparkling  champaigne  crown  the  sports  of 

the  dav. 
Thus  cheerfully  passes  each  day  and  each  night. 
For  my  Dogs  and  my  Gun  is  my  constant  delight. 


WHAT  raptures  ring  around. 
The  woods  and  vales  resound; 
All  cheerful  is  the  morn. 
O'er  distant  plains, 
The  jolly  swains, 
Attend  the  huntsman's  horn. 
Follow,  follow  the  chace  while  the  game  is  in  view. 
With  horns  and  with  dogs  let  us  boldly  pursue. 


WHEN  morn,  'twixt  mountain  and  the  sky. 

On  tip-toe  stands,  how  sweet  to  hear 
The  hounds  melodious  cheerful  cry. 
As  starts  the  game  possess'd  with  fear. 

O'er  brook  and  brake. 

Our  course  we  take. 
The  sportsman  knows  no  grief  or  care; 

When  sweet  the  horn. 

Across  the  lawn. 
Awakes  the  trembling-  timid  Hare. 
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Who  panting  flies  till  freed  from  pain. 
As  tremblina,  she  resigns  her  breath. 
The  sportsman  joyous  leaves  the  plain, 
Well  pleas'd  to  be  in  at  the  death. 
Then  sweet  the  horn. 
Across  the  lawn. 
Re-echoes  blithe,  both  far  and  near; 
O'er  meads  and  downs. 
We  know  no  bounds, 
While  hunting  of  the  timid  Hare. 

Then  say  what  pleasure  can  inspire. 
To  that  of  hunting,  sweet  employ. 
Except  when  homewards  we  retire, 
Our  bottles  and  our  friends  enjoy. 

The  brook  and  brake 

We  then  forsake. 
For  sportsmen  know  no  grief  or  care ; 

When  sweet  the  horn, 

Across  the  lawn, 
Awakes  the  trembling,  timid  Hare. 


WHAT  life  is  so  happy  as  that  of  a  'Squire, 
Who  nothing  in  this  world  can  find  to  admire. 
Like  a  hound  that  runs  swift,  and  a  horse  that  won't 
tire? 

Such,  such  is  the  life  of  a  'Squire ; 

Such,  such  is  the  life  of  a  'Squire. 
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In  the  morning  he's  rouz'd  by  five,  or  before, 
With  the  sound  of  the  horn,  and  sleek- Roan  at  the  door. 
When  he  mounts,  and  by  name  calls  all  the  pack  o'er. 
Such,  such,  &c. 

O'er  hedges  and  ditches  he  leaps  without  fear. 
For  nothing  but  death  will  e'er  stop  his  career, 
Tho'  oft  he  pays  for  his  sport  very  dear. 

Such,  such,  &c. 

If  pussy  by  twelve  should  be  just  hunted  down, 
He  scampers  away  to  the  next  country  town  ; 
Quite  hungry  and  dirty  alights  at  the  Crown. 
Such,  such,  &c. 

A  toast  and  October,  well  season'd  with  spice. 

The  landlord  presents   him,  with  good   wholesome 

advice. 
To  "  swallow  that  tankard,"  now  down  in  a  trice. 
Such,  such,  &c. 

With  this  strong  recruit  he  begi-ns  a  new  chace. 
Whilst  the  liquor  adds  colour  to  his  jolly  face. 
Who  thinks  a  pale  cheek  is  a  mark  of  disgrace. 
Such,  such,  &c. 

He  brings  home  a  few  honest  fellows  to  dine. 
On  a  buttock  of  beef,  or  a  large  mutton  chine; 
With  a  rasher  of  bacon,  to  relish  their  wine. 

Such,  such,  &c. 
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When  dinner  is  ended,  the  glass  moves  about. 
The  bowl,  still  replenish'd,  he  often  sees  out ; 
For  drinking  alone  will  make  a  man  stout. 

Such,  such,  &c. 

The  ladies  he  leaves  to  quadrille  and  their  tea, 
'Fore  such  squeamish  creatures  what  man  can  be  free. 
With  a  friend  at  all  fours  he'll  better  agree. 

Such,  such,  &c. 

The  wine  it  goef  down,  with  healths  and  with  toasts, 
Of  the  navy  of  Britain  each  Englishman  boasts; 
Then  they  go  to  supper  on  good  boil'd  and  roast. 
Such,  such,  &c. 

Around,  after  supper,  the  bottle  fresh  goes. 

With  "  God  save  the  King,''  and  confound  all  his 

foes; 
Until  he  retires  to  refreshing  repose, 

Such,  such,  &c. 


WHAT  sport  can  compare 

To  the  hunting  of  the  Hare, 
In  the  morning,  in  fair  and  pleasant  weather; 

With  our  horses  and  our  hounds. 

We'll  scour  o'er  the  grounds, 
And  tantara,  huzza  !  brave  boys  we  will  follow. 
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When  poor  puss  doth  arise. 

Then  away  from  us  she  flies. 
And  we  give  her  a  thund'ring  hollow: 

With  our  horses  and  our  hounds. 

We  will  pull  her  courage  down. 
And  tantara,  huzza  !  brave  boys  we  will  follow. 

When  poor  puss  is  kill'd. 

We  retire  from  the  field. 
And  be  merry  boys,  and  drown  away  all  sorrow; 

We  have  nothing  we  need  fear. 

So  we  drown  away  all  care, 
And  we  banish,  huzza !  all  thoughts  till  to-morrow. 


WHILE  beams  the  bright  morn. 
For  sweet  sounds  the  horn. 
For  the  chace  while  the  hunters  prepare; 
Tally  O  is  the  sound. 
Which  re-echoes  around. 
When  pursuing  the  Hart  or  the  Hare. 
Tantivy,  tantivy,  my  boys  let's  away. 
While  health  gives  new  charms  to  the  sports  of  the 
day. 

Each  woodland  and  hill, 
Each  river  or  rill. 
Enlivens  the  sweet  smiling  scene; 
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Each  meadow  is  grac'd» 
By  nature's  own  taste. 
And  the  hunters  (like  spring)  diest  in  green. 
Tantivy,  tantivy,  my  boys  let's  away. 
While  health  gives  new  charms  to  the  sports  of  the 
day. 

The  prey  being  taught. 
By  example  we're  taught. 
O'er  the  bowl  the  blithe  chace  to  renew 
Then  the  full  flowing  glass. 
To  a  favourite  lass. 
Is  a  chace  we  as  nobly  pursue. 
Tantivy,  tantivy,  my  boys  let's  away. 
While  the  season  invites  to  the  sports  of  the  day. 


WHEN  first  Aurora  gilds  the  eastern  hills, 
And  on  the  ground  her  glittering  dew-drops  spills. 
The  swelling  horn  salutes  the  rising  day, 
Pleas'd  with  the  sound,  all  nature  looks  more  gay. 
The  drowsy  huntsman,  freed  from  Morpheus'  chain. 
With  dogs  and  horses  scatter  all  the  plain  j 
From  his  close  paddock  flies  the  frighted  deer. 
Old  earth  scarce  feels  him  in  his  swift  career. 
Air. 
Over  mountains  see  him  bound. 
Lighter  than  the  fleeting  wind, 
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Woods  and  vallies  echo  round. 

While  be  leaves  tliem  far  behind. 

Now  fainting  with  toil, 

He  takes  the  cool  soil. 

But  there  finding  refuge  in  vain, 

He  seeJvs  the  wide  lawns  once  again. 

The  staunch  op'ning  hounds  have  at  length  seiz'd 
their  prize, 

What  joy  reigns  around. 
When  brought  to  the  ground. 
And  the  horn  sounds  his  knell  as  he  struggling  dies. 
Oui-  sport's  at  an  end, 
The  ev'ning  -we  spend. 
In  innocent  mirth  and  good  cheer; 
Like  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Our  prey  is  our  food. 
And  liquor  old  English  brown  beer. 


YE  sportsmen  for  pleasure  and  exercise  born, 
For  shame,  leave  your  beds  and  arise  with  the  moni 
The  Goddess  Diana  leads  forth  to  the  chace. 
And  day,  my  brave  fellows,  breaks  on  us  apace. 
The  morn  is  a  fine  one,  right  healthy  and  clear. 
Fine  sport  will  attend  us,  my  boys,  never  fear: 
And  now  we're  all  read}',  huzza,  huzza  for  the  field, 
Each  pleasure  to  Hunting,  sweet  Hunting  must  yield 
2D 
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Oursteeds  are  sure  footed,  our  dogs  staunch  and  good, 
Prepar'd  to  encounter  witb  lake,  fence,  and  wood  : 
Now  Reynard  have  at  ye,  the  hounds  have  the  scent. 
And  eager  for  blood,  on  destruction  are  bent: 
Hark  !    hark  !    how    the   clamour    resounds   to  the 

spheres. 
The  glorious  confusion  enraptures  the  ears  ; 
Old  Crafty  still  heads  them  the  length  of  a  field. 
Each  pleasure  to  Hunting,  sweet  Hunting  must  yield. 

By  Nimrod  how  charming  the  chace  does  improve. 
Hills,  vallies,  and  mountains  apparently  move: 
The  Fox  is  a  stager,  how  daring  he  flies. 
Dogs,  horses,  and  huntsmen  the  hrusher  defies  : 
But  see  how  he  trembles,  and  halts  to  gain  breath, 
Now  nothing  can  save  him  from  imminent  death  ; 
The  hounds  liaving  seiz'd  him,  what  shouts  rend  the 

field, 
Each  pleasure  toHunting,  sweet  Hunting  must  yield. 


YE  dull  sleeping  mortals  of  ev'ry  degree. 

Awake  at  the  sound,  at  the  sound  of  my  song. 
Ye  sluggards  arise,  and  to  hunting  with  me. 

Tantivy,  tantivy,  I'll  lead  you  along. 
O'ei^  mountains  and  vallies,  o'er  woodlands  and  dales. 

And  forests  impervious  to  sight; 
I'll  lead,  if  my  argument  with  you  prevails, 

I'll  lead  you  brave  boys  to  delight. 

Tantivy,  my  boys,  &c. 
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Ilygea,  I'm  call'd,  by  the  sages  of  old. 

The  goddess  presiding  o'er  heahh, 
Then  venture  like  heroes  with  me  and  be  bold. 

Tantivy  you'll  add  to  your  wealth. 
For  riches  believe  me's  a  bubble  at  best, 

If  health  should  forget  to  attend, 
Then  haste,  my  brave  boys,  in  pursuit  of  the  guest, 

And  she  will  your  wishes  befriend. 

Tantivy,  my  boys,  &c. 

In  courts  or  in  cities  it's  not  to  be  found, 

Where  folly  has  fix'd  her  retreat; 
But  hasten  with  me  o'er  the  green  mantled  ground, 

Tantivy,  tantivy,  repeat. 
The  ruddy  complexion  that  crimsons  the  face, 

The  elegant  glow  on  the  cheek. 
Far  sweeter  than  riches  are  found  by  the  chace. 

And  these  are  the  ])leasures  we  seek. 

Tantivy,  my  boys,  &c. 


YE  darksome  woods  where  echo  dwells, 
Where  every  bud  with  freedom  swells, 

To  meet  the  glorious  day  : 
The  morning  breaks  ;  again  rejoice; 
And  with  old  Ringwood's  well  known  voice. 

Bid  tuneful  echo  play. 

9  D  2 
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We  come,  ye  groves,  ye  hills,  we  come, 
The  vagrant  Fox  shall  hear  his  doom, 

And  dread  our  jovial  train. 
The  shrill  horn  sounds,  the  courser  Hies, 
While  every  sportsman  joyful  cries, 

"There's  llingwood's  voice  again. 

Ye  meadows,  hail  the  coming  throng; 
Ye  peaceful  streams  that  wind  along. 

Repeat  the  Hark-away : 
Far  o'er  the  Downs,  ye  gales  that  sweep. 
The  daring  oak  that  crowns  the  steep. 

The  roaring  peal  convey. 

The  chiming  notes  of  cheerful  hounds. 
Hark  !  how  the  hollow  dale  resounds ; 

The  sunny  hills  how  gay. 
But  where 's  the  note,  brave  dog,  like  thine  ■ 
Then  urge  the  steed,  the  chorus  joHi, 

'Tis  Ringwood  leads  the  w2^. 


Y"E  brave  jolly  sportsmen,  who  follow  the  chace. 
Who  rise  when  bright  Phoebus  first  smiles  in  the 
east ; 
While  health  blushing  charmingly  over  each  face. 

With  a  glow  so  delightful,  can  scarce  be  express'd. 
When  the  game  is  in  view,  at  the  peep  of  the  dawn. 
How  sweet  the  horn  sounds  o'er  the  dew-sprinkled 
lawn. 
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The  Fox  is  TinkeniieU'd,  the  woodland  he  tries, 
Now  strains  up  the  hill,  or  now  sinks  in  the  vale  ^ 

Though  swift  in  the  wind,  cunning  Reynard  he  flies. 
Yet  his  speed  nor  his  cunning  will  nothing  prevail. 

When  the  game  is  in  view,  at  the  peep  of  the  dawn. 

How  sveet  the  horn  sounds  o'er  the  dew-sprinkled 
lawn. 

'Tis  exercise  gives  us  the  blessings  of  life, 

Health,peace,  and  contentment,  all  cheerfulattend. 
All  strangers  to  faction,  to  envy,  and  strife. 

And  the  eve  is  still  crown'd   with  a  bottle  and 
friend. 
Then  like  hearty  sportsmen  we  rise  the  next  dawn. 
While  sweet  the  horn  sounds  o'er  the  dew-sprinkled 
lawn. 


YOU  gentlemen  sportsmen  give  ear  to  my  song, 
'Tis  of  a  Grey  Mare  that  can  trip  it  along  ; 
By  many  'tis  said  that  she  does  not  run  fast. 
But  if  she's  beat  at  first,  she  will  beat  them  at  last 

Her  name  it  is  Marcia,  that  bonny  Grey  Mare, 
For  whate'er  she  runs  with  she  does  not  much  care. 
For  she  lays  herself  out,  and  she  trips  o'er  the  ground. 
So  I  think  there  are  few  such  as  her  to  be  found. 

Haphazard  and  Marcia  have  often  times  met. 
And  great  sums  of  money  betwixt  'era  been  bet  5 
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A  race  over  Knavesmire  so  nearly  was  run. 

It  was  hard  to  determine  which  of  them  had  woh. 

Brave  Marcia  has  won,  a  great  many  did  cry. 
But  others  asserted — no,  that's  all  my  eye; 
Again  it  was  shouted.  Haphazard  did  win. 
So  the  race  to  Haphazard  was  then  given  in. 

Now  brave  Mr.  Garforth  he  did  not  much  care. 
To  Pomfret  she  went,  and  met  Haphazard  there  ; 
Great  sums  there  were  betted  before  they  did  run, 
And  soon  'twas  determin'd  brave  Marcia  had  won. 

To  Doncaster  next  then  away  she  was  sent. 
Leaving  Haphazard's  friends  then  in  sad  discontent ; 
But,  alas !   poor  Haphazard,  he  durst  not  come  there. 
For  fear  of  being  beat  again  by  the  Grey  Mare. 

Queen  Mab's  son  was  there,  and  likewise  Sir  Paul, 
With  bonny  brave  Staveley,  suppos'd  best  of  all; 
So  start  then  they  venture,  and  off  soon  they  run — 
An  excellent  race,  but  brave  Marcia  she  won. 

Five  times  the  last  year  did  this  noble  mare  run. 
And  'tis  known  very  well  that  five  prizes  she  won  ; 
Now  she's  beat  all  the  best,  for  the  worst  she  don't  care. 
This  excellent  Marcia,  the  bonny  Grey  Mare. 

At  York  the  next  year,  INIonday  August  eighteen, 
A  more  excellent  race  scarcely  ever  was  seen  ; 
Sir  Paul,  her  o))ponent,  a  runner  was  reckon'd, 
But  alas !  poor  Sir  Paul,  he  came  in  only  second. 
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For  tlie  great  subscription,  on  Thursda}',  she  run, 
With  Lord  Darlington's  six-year  old  horse  Ferguson} 
But  she  beat  him  with  ease,  although  a  good  racer. 
And  Chariot,  Evander,  and  Paul  would  not  face  her. 

Mr.  Garforth's  good  health,  he  is  worthy  of  praise. 
And  Marcia  and  Vesta,  his  two  bonny  greys; 
Here's  a  health  to  the  groom  and  the  jockey  likewise, 
Aud  when  Marcia  e'er  starts  she  will  sure  gain  the 
prize. 

Now  in  a  full  bumper  this  health  let's  resound, 
May  Marcia  and  Vesta  amiss  ne'er  be  found; 
Whether  four  miles  or  more,  why  I  don't  care  a  jack, 
For  if  nothing's  amiss,  sure  they'll  win  in  a  crack. 


YE  sportsmen  draw  near,  and  ye  sportswomen  too, 

W  ho  delight  in  the  joys  of  the  field  ; 
Mankind,  tho'  they  blame,  are  all  eager  as  you, 

And  no  one  the  contest  will  yield. 
His  lordship,  liis  worship,  his  honour,  his  grace, 

A  hunting  continually  go  ; 
All  ranks  and  degrees  are  engag'd  in  the  chace ; 

Hark  forward,  huzza,  tally-ho  ! 

The  lawyer  will  rise  with  the  first  of  the  morn. 
To  hunt  for  a  mortgage  or  deed  ; 
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The  husband  gets  up  at  the  sound  of  the  horn. 
And  rides  to  the  commons  full  speed  ; 

The  patriot  is  thrown  in  pursuit  of  his  game; 
The  poet,  too,  often  lays  low. 

Who,  mounted  on  Pegasus,  flies  after  Fame, 
With  hark  forward,  huzza,  tally-ho  ! 

While,  fearless,  o'er  hills  and  o'er  woodlands  we  sweep, 

Tho'  prudes  on  6ur  pastime  may  frown  ; 
How  oft  do  they  decency's  bounds  over-leap. 

And  the  fences  of  virtue  break  down  ? 
Thus,  public  or  private,  for  pension,  for  place. 

For  amusement,  for  passion,  for  shew  ; 
All  ranks  and  degrees  are  engag'd  in  the  cliace. 

With  hark  forward,  huzza,  tally-ho  ! 


YOU  all  knew  Tom  Moody,  the  whipper-in,  well; 
The  bell  just  done  tolling  was  honest  Tom's  knell. 
A  more  able  sportsman  ne'er  follow'd  a  hound. 
Through  a  country  well-known  to  him,  fifty  miles 

round. 
No  hound  ever  open'd,  with  Tom  near  the  wood. 
But  he'd  challenge  the  tone,  and  could  tell  if 'twas  good : 
And  all  with  attention  would  eagerly  mark. 
When  he  cheer'd  up  the  pack,  "  Hark !  to  Rockwood, 

hark !  hark ! 

"  High! — wind  him  !  and  cross  him  ! 

'<  Now  Rattler,  boy  !— Hark!" 
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Six  crafty  earth-stoppers,  in  hunter's  green  dress'f. 
Supported  poor  Tom  to  **  an  earth"  made  for  rest; 
His  horse,  which  he  styl'd  his  "  Old  Soul,"  next 

appear'd,  [rear'd; 

On  whose  forehead  the  brush  of  his  last  Fox  was 
Whip,  cap,  boots,  and  spurs,  in  a  trophy  were  bound. 
And  here  and  there  follow'd  an  old  straggling  hound. 
Ah !  no  more  at  his  voice  yonder  vales  will  they  trace! 
Nor  the  Wrekin  resound  his  first  burst  in  the  chace  ! 

With  "  High  over ! — Now  press  him ! 

*' Tally  ho !— Tally  ho  I" 

Thus  Tom  spoke  his  friends  'ere  he  gave  up  his 

breath : 
**  Since  I  see  you're  resolv'd  to  be  in  at  the  death, 
*'  One  favour  bestow— 'tis  the  last  I  shall  crave. 
*'  Give  a  rattling  view  Halloo  thrice  over  my  grave ; 
**  And,  unless  at  that  warning  I  lift  up  my  head, 
"  My  boys,  you  may  fairly  conclude  I  am  dead  !'* 
Honest  Tom  was  obey'd,  and  the  shout  rent  the  sky. 
For  ev'ry  voice  join'd  in  the  tally  ho !  cry. 

"  Tally  ho  !  hark  forward ! 

*♦  Tally  ho !  Tally  ho !" 


YE  Fox-hunters  bold  in  the  sport  who  delight. 
And  for  liberty  now  do  so  firmly  unite. 
Attend  to  my  ballad,  'tis  freedom  I  sing. 
And  freedom  in  England  you  know  is  the  thing. 
*2D5 
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Chorus. 
Then  to  liberty  hark. 
Hark  to  liberty  here. 
To  defend  h  we're  ready. 
Steady,  boys,  steady, 
'Tis  slavery  only  we  Fox-hunters  fear. 

Not  they  that  are  wealthy,  or  noble,  or  great. 
Who  have  titles,  or  power,  or  honours  of  state ; 
Though  courted  by  numbers  with  pompous  parade, 
Our  sport  shall  controul,  or  our  freedom  invade. 

Then  to  liberty  hark,  &c. 

They  say  we  are  factious  and  love  to  oppose. 
That  farmers  are  pert,  and  are  obstinate  foes ; 
But  faction  we  hate,  have  no  malice  in  view. 
Our  sport  and  our  freedom  we  only  pursue. 

Then  to  liberty  hark,  &c. 

'Tis  the  man  who  can  fawn,  and  from  honour  departs. 
Opposes  his  friends  who  once  gave  him  their  hearts ; 
'Tis  on  him,  only  him,  our  resentments  are  plac'd. 
For  the  Hunt  is  dishonoured  by  turncoat  disgrac'd. 
Then  to  liberty  hark,  &c. 

Old  Reynard  exults  and  is  pleas'd  with  the  fray, 
Crys  their  sport  and  our  danger  will  dwindle  away ; 
For  whilst  thus  their  deserter  our  friend  shall  behave. 
The  Fox  will  be  free,  and  the  sportsman  a  slave. 
But  to  liberty  hark,  &c. 
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The  sportsman  of  birth  has  no  enemy  here. 
We  honour  his  station,  his  virtues  revere; 
And  when  facts  shall  be  known,  by  old  Time  brought 

to  light. 
Then  in  hunting  and  freedom  we  all  shall  unite. 

Then  to  liberty  hark,  &c. 

Then  fill  up  your  glasses,  my  boys,  fill  'em  high, 
'Tis  to  Fox-hunters  free,  who  the  toast  can  deny  ; 
'Tis  to  those  who  have  honour  of  ev'ry  degree. 
For  they,  only  they,  are  the  sportsmen  for  me. 

Then  to  liberty  hark,  &c. 


YE  sluggards,  who  murder  your  lifetime  in  sleep. 

Awake,  and  pursue  the  fleet  Hare; 
From  life,  say  what  joy;  sav  what  pleasure  you  reap. 

That  e'er  could  with  hunting  compare. 

That  e'er,  &c. 

Now  Phoebus  begins  to  enlighten  the  morn; 

The  huntsman,  attended  by  hounds. 
Rejoices  and  glows  at  the  sound  of  the  horn. 

Whilst  wood  the  sweet  echo  resounds. 

The  courtier,  the  lawyer,  the  priest  have  a  view; 

Nay,  ev'ry  profession  the  same; 
But  sportsmen,  ye  mortals,  no  pleasure  pursue. 

Than  such  as  accrue  from  the  game. 
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While  drunkards  are  pleas'd  with  the  jojs  of  the  cup. 

And  turn  into  day  ev'ry  nii^ht; 
At  the  break  of  each  morn  ttie  huntsman  is  up, 

And  bounds  o'er  the  lawns  with  delight. 

Then  quickly,  my  boys,  to  the  forest  repair, 

O'er  dales  and  o'er  valiies  let's  fly; 
For  who  can,  ye  gods  !   feel  a  moment  of  care. 

When  each  joy  does  another  supply. 

Thus  each  morn  and  each  day,  in  sweet  raptures  we 
pass. 

And  wish  no  other  comfort  to  share. 
But  each  night  to  refresh  wilh  the  bottle  and  glass, 

And  feast  on  the  spoil  of  the  Hare. 


YE  youths  who  delight  love's  emotion  to  nurse, 

I'll  leave  you  to  sing  of  your  fair; 
Whilst  1,  tho'  unus'd  to  the  jingling  of  verse. 
By  gratitude  urg'd,  will  most  proudly  rehearse, 

The  feats  of  my  fav'rite  Grey  Mare. 

How  oft,  when  the  de\v-drops  has  hung  on  the  spray. 

And  the  morn  bids  the  sportsman  prepare. 
Have  I  sprung  from  my  bed,  at  the  dawning  of  day. 
And  to  cover  have  gallopp'd,  brisk,  jocund,  and  gay. 
To  mount  on  my  prancing  Grey  Mare. 
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When  the  pride  of  the  pack — astaunch  steady  hound, 

C<mies  full  on  the  strong  tainted  air. 
His  deep  notes  proclaim  that  sly  Reyn  .rd  is  found. 
How  melodious  they  cry  ! — Away  then  we  bound, 

"  VVlio's  first  ?" — why  the  sprightly  Grey  Mare  '. 

Arriv'd  at  the  gate,  whether  five  bars  or  no, 

The  Jessamies  trembl?  and  s'are. 
Whilst,  as  swift  as  a  shaft  from  Toxopholite's  bow. 
And  as  light  as  the  wind,  or  the  mountain  bred  doe. 

High  over,  quick  flies  the  Grey  Maie. 

Thro'  woods, and  thro'  thickets,  our  course  we  pursue. 
Despising  the  bramble's  rude  tear  :  [a  view  ! 

At  length  we're  at  fault ; — but,  hark  !  hark  !   there's 
Our  spirits  revive,  the  pursuit  we  renew. 
And  still  the  field's  led  by  the  Mare. 

Perhaps  some  one  falls,  with  a  terrible  crush-, 

The  rest  neither  heed  it,  nor  care. 
But  ditches  o'erleap,  thro'  rivulets  rush. 
Till  bold  Reynard  is  ki!i'd,and  the  trophy  his  briish. 

Is  won  by  the  dashing  Grey  Mare. 


YOU  that  fish  for  Dace  and  Roches, 
Carpes  or  Tenches,  Bonus  noches. 
Thou  wast  borne  betweene  two  dishes, 
When  the  Fryday  signe  was  fishes. 
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Angler's  yeares  are  made  and  spent. 

All  in  Ember  weekes  and  Lent. 
Chorus. 
Breake  thy  rod  about  thy  noddle, 
Throw  thy  wormes  and  flics  by  the  pottle, 
Keepe  thy  corke  to  stop  thy  bottle. 
Make  staight  thy  hooke,  and  be  not  afeard. 

To  shave  his  beard  ; 
That  in  case  of  started  stitches 
Hooke  and  line  may  mend  thy  breeches. 

He  that  searches  pools  and  dikes. 

Halters  Jackes,  and  strangles  Pikes, 

Let  him  know,  though  he  think  he  wise  is, 

'Tis  not  a  sport  but  an  assizes. 

Fish  so  tooke,  were  the  case  disputed. 

Are  not  tooke,  but  executed. 

Breake  thy  rod,  &c. 

You  whose  pastes  fox  rivers  throat. 

And  make  Isis  pay  her  groat. 

That  from  May  to  parch  October,      ' 

Scarce  a  Mi  new  can  slepe  sober. 

Be  your  fish  in  oven  thrust. 

And  your  owne  Red-paste  the  crust. 

Breake  thy  rod,  &c. 

Hookes  and  lines  of  larger  sizes, 
Such  as  the  tyrant  that  troules  devises, 
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Fishes  nere  beleive  his  fable. 
What  he  calls  a  line  is  a  cable; 
That's  a  knave  of  endlesse  rancor, 
Who  for  a  hooke  doth  cast  an  anchor. 

Breake  thy  rod,  &c. 

But  of  all  men  be  is  the  cheater, 
Who  with  small  fish  takes  up  the  greater. 
He  makes  Carpes  without  all  dudgeon. 
Make  a  Jonas  of  a  Gudgen  ; 
Cruell  man  that  stayes  on  gravell 
Fish  that  great  with  fish  doth  travcll. 

Breake  thv  rod,  &c. 


YE  sportsmen  all. 

Attend  to  the  call. 
The  welcome  call  of  the  cheerful  horn; 

Quit  business  for  pleasure. 

Nor  thirst  after  treasure. 
But  purchase  new  life  from  the  sweets  of  the  morn. 
See  now  dapple  Bay  in  his  foin  waxeth  grey. 
And  white  Lilly  stops,  with  the  scent  in  his  chaps. 
And  now  nimbly  she  bounds,  from  the  cry  of  the 
hounds. 

Then  boys  haste  away. 

Without  further  delay, 
'Tis  with  pleasure  like  these  that  we  hail  the  new  day. 
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Whilst  cares  of  state 

Attend  the  great. 
And  courtiers  prey  on  their  country's  wealth  ; 

No  stately  ambition, 

Or  sickly  condition, 
Disturbs  our  repose,  recreations,  or  health. 
The  fop,  vainly  proud  of  his  delicate  self. 
The  miser,  who  doats  on  his  ill-gotten  pelf. 
And  the  lover  who  sighs,  ogles,  flatters,  and  lies. 
Would  they  iiither  repair,  they  need  not  despair. 
Of  enjoying  sweet  life,  with  a  mind  free  fioni  care, 


YE  Hunter's  so  bold  who  delight  in  a  chace. 

Nor  dread  leaping  rivers  or  rocks  ; 
Attend  whilst  in  song  I  endeavour  to  trace. 

The  retreat  of  a  cunning  old  Fox. 

The  liv'ry  of  London,  with  joy  be  it  told, 

Unkennell'd  the  much  noted  Ren  ; 
They  rufHed  his  brush,  and  pursu'd  him  so  bold. 

That  he  tied  fairly  over  the  main. 

Though  to  France  the  defaulter  for  safety  may  go, 
'Tis  odds  for  the  wrongs  he  has  donej 

If  the  huntsmen  who  rouz'd  him  but  cry  tally  ho. 
For  his  life  he  will  closely  be  run. 
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Long  time  on  the  plains  of  fair  Albion  he  rang'd, 

And  fed  on  the  sweets  of  the  soil : 
But  lo  the  vile  traitor  his  climate  has  chang'd. 

And  our  foes  now  partake  of  the  spoil. 

Since  London  the  noble  example  has  set. 

Oh  let  not  the  season  slip  by  ; 
Unite  in  the  hunt,  and  success  you  will  meet. 

Such  a  cause  never  suffer  to  die. 

The  coursers  of  Yorkshire  are  ready,  we  find, 
The  worthy  Sir  George  leads  the  vanj 

And  the  Devonshire  lads  for  the  sport  are  inclin'd. 
For  the  Doctor's  a  prince  of  a  man. 

He  keeps  to  his  ground  and  the  scent  doth  maintain. 

His  rivals  the  sight  of  him  fear; 
For  lo  o'er  the  seas  on  a  sudden  again, 

Runs  for  shelter  the  peace  planning  peer. 

Shall  Warwickshire  hunters  in  slackness  be  found. 

And  not  the  occasion  embrace  ; 
Our  fathers  of  old  would  have  tore  up  the  ground, 

'Ere  they'd  lag  in  so  noble  a  chace. 

Ye  counties  around,  at  the  call  make  no  stand, 

Like  Britons  your  courage  display; 
And  chace  the  state  vermin  quite  out  of  the  laml, 

That  aim  on  its  vitals  to  prey. 
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YE  sportsmen,  attend  to  my  song, 

Wliicli  to  please  you,  I  hope,  will  not  fail:— 
It's  a  Fox-chacc  full  three  hours  long  ; 

And  was  run  over  Belvoir's  sweet  V^ale. 
'Twas  Tuesday  the  tenth  of  December,* 

The  Duke  fix'd  at  Waltham  to  meet: 
But  the  frost  was  so  hard,  I  remember. 

The  horses  couid  scarce  keep  their  feet. 

We  waited  a.vhile  for  the  weather. 

In  hopes  of  a  gleam  of  the  sun  ; 
When  away  we  all  trotted  together, — 

Shaw  swearing  he'd  shew  us  a  run  ! 
The  Meltonians  came  late  in  the  morn, 

Yet,  the  sport  they  have  always  in  mind  ; 
And  o'ertook  us  at  Jericho  Thorn, 

Except  Lloyd,  who  was  loit'ring  behind. 

The  hounds  had  not  been  there  a  minute. 

When  the  Duke  cry'd,  hark  !  halloo  away  !— » 
Mot  a  hound  was  then  left  behind  in  it ; 

You'd  swear  they  would  shew  him  some  play. 
The  Hard  Riders  jump'd  off  in  a  crack, — 

Not  one  of  them  minding  their  neck  ; 
And  for  Belvoir  Mere  running  him  back. 

When  Tom  Smith  rode  the  hounds  to  a  check. 
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The  huntsman  came  up,  on  his  Grey, 

And  roU'd  his  eye  round  like  a  hawk : 
Not  a  second  in  that  place  would  he  stay. 

As  your  sport  he  never  will  haulk. 
He  then  made  a  cast  with  his  hounds, 

When  the  Fox  quickly  jump'd  up  in  view; 
And,  like  pigeons,  they  skirted  the  grounds. 

And  left  Craven,  Vanneck,  and  a  few. 

Away  to  the  posts  and  the  rails. 

And  enclosers  that  fence  Bottsford  town; 
Distress  was  soon  niark'd  in  their  tails. 

E'en  some  of  no  common  renown  . — 
Sir  Cecil*  made  at  such  a  brook. 

On  Bernardo,  who  ne'er  baulk'd  a  place; 
Little  Wing,  who  scorns  ever  to  look, 

Follow'd  after,  and  fell  on  his  face ! 

For  Normanton  covert  he  went. 

Where  he  left  many  Tailors  behind  ; 
Fine  land,  and  a  strong  burning  scent. 

Was  the  cause  of  his  changing  his  wind  : 
They  skirted  Long  Bennington  town. 

And  by  the  North  Road,  up  to  Cotham  ; 
Where  Cholmondeley's  nag  lay  himself  down. 

Having  tried,  prov'd,  and  found  out  his  bottom. 
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Old  Eei//iard  now  turii'd  short  about: 

For  his  country  he  wish'd  to  regain  ;— 
A  rare  lift  for  many,  no  doubt. 

Since  Craven  came  in  here  again  ; 
Up  wind.  Sir,  he  now  steer'd  apace. 

Not  fearing  a  hound  in  the  nation  ; 
The  best  horses  could  scarce  keep  their  place 

'Till  he  got  into  Tliorold's  Plantation. 

TomThoroton,  Avell  known  in  the  Vale, 

Who  at  Flintham  takes  up  his  abode. 
Of  Potterers  now  led  a  rare  tail. 

Who  with  him  ne'er  quitted  tlie  Road: 
But  the  hounds  ran  away  from  them  fairl)'. 

And  mounted  high  Barrowby  hill, 
Smith's  Grey,  who  had  carried  liim  rarely, 

Declin'd,  and  was  forc'd  to  stand  still. 

They  fled  like  the  birds  of  the  air 

From  thence  unto  Grantham  town's  end. 
Where  Wing  stopp'd  his  little  Game  Mare, 

And  Lindo  could  scarcely  descend. 
In  the  former  hard  part  of  this  run, 

His  riding  was  thought  quite  devine : 
But,  alas  !  poor  Forfu/u'o's  done, 

And  the  contest  oblig'd  to  resign. 

Some  folks  think  it  odd,  now  1  take  it. 
There's  a  liorse  that  I  never  did  nauic  ; 
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A  secret  no  longer  I'll  make  it, — 

'Tis  Sinufr^ler,  that  horse  of  great  fame : 

But  smuggled  goods,  unfairly  made. 
Are  always  dispos'd  of  at  night, 

Cornewall's  Nag,  being  one  of  that  trade. 
Chose  never  to  come  into  sight. 

Lord  Charles  sat  erect  upon  Drone, 

With  a  face  that  is  void  of  a  smile  ; 
But  he's  blood  to  the  very  back-bone, 

Tho'  his  horse  would  not  go  the  last  mile. 
At  Stratuston  the  Duke  lost  a  shoe ; — 

*  Pray  a  hunter  to  follow  my  pack  :' 
"  They  are  water'd,  and  won't  do  for  you  : 

But  I'll  lend  you  my  little  Grey  hack." 

Old  Eevmirdwe  stoutly  pursued 

To  the  back  of,  I  think,  Paunton  town  ; 
Where  a  footman,  who  had  him  just  view'd. 

Said,  '  He's  tir'd,  and  nearly  run  down.' 
Vansittart  here  hit  a  rail,  with  his  knee. 

So  hard  that  he  made  it  to  shiver; 
Which  when  Peter  Burrell  did  see. 

He  took  fright,  and  turn'd  into  the  river. 

There 's  Yarbro',  Douglas,  Tomkino, 
Three  sportsmen  of  very  great  merit. 

But  for  riding  they're  always  in  rear  O  ! 
Tho'  nobody  can  doubt  their  spirit. 
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Surely  they  had  much  better  to  settle 
One  rider  to  send  out  each  day. 

And  to  him  if  they  lend  all  their  mettle, 
He'd  certainly  then  shew  the  way. 

Full  gallop  thro'  Goadby  there  came 

A  red  coat  upon  a  grey  mare, 
So  eager,  that  both  blind  and  lame 

Ran  out  for  to  see  who  was  (here: 
*'  Have  you  seen  the  hounds  here  ?"  he  cried. 

And  spurring  flank'd  on  his  old  Nag  ; 
It  is  'Squire  Norman  quite  wild. 

And  fairly  worn  out  to  a  rag. 

In  three  miles  this  noble  chace  ended  ; 

We  whipp'd  ofFat  Burton-Slade  Woodj 
To  the  ("astle  we  then  our  pace  mended. 

And  trotted  as  fast  as  we  could. 
The  ladies  (God  bless  their  sweet  faces !) 

With  smiles  came  to  welcome  us  home: 
Their  looks  were  like  those  of  the  Graces, 

And  old  Belvoir  Olyinpus's  dome. 

'Tis  a  pity  that  Brummell  the  Beau, 

In  London  should  take  such  delight; 
For  what  a  conspicuous  show 

Must  he  have  made  in  this  fight. 
But  report  says  he's  leaving  the  town. 

For  the  ladies  in  mourning  are  drest. 
And  with  him  my  Lord  Tumble-down, 

A  sportsman  as  keen  as  the  best. 
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But  what  an  unfortunate  day, 

TJiat  Singleton  did  not  appear. 
As  horsemanship  must  shew  the  way. 

And  make  all  his  system  quite  clear. 
**  Now  close  your  heels  and  sit  back; 

"  Oh,  jiray  drop  your  hands  and  don't  pull 
"If this  is  call'd  riding,  O  lack! 

*'  What  can  we  expect  from  John  Bull  I"" 

Had  the  old  Poonah  General  been  out. 

How  he  would  have  smoak'd  in  this  run. 
With  both  coat  and  vvaistcoat,  no  doubt. 

Wide  open,  and  d g  the  sun  ; 

Aye,  aye,  my  sweet  boys,  you  may  ride, 

But  I've  gone  as  far  as  I  can, 
I  shall  therefore  attend  the  fire-side 

Of  my  aunt  old  Doll  Pennyman. 

The  General*  thus  said  to  the  Bishop :t 

"  We'll  dress  the  hard  riders  to-day; 
"  But  Tom,  perhaps,  we  may  dish- up 

*'  Old  Mittimus  and  Dance-away." 
"  What  then,  Master  Bob,  you're  afraid, 

"  But  think  how  I  can  ride  a  burst." 
"  Tom,  Tom,  you've  mistaken  your  trade, 

"  1  never  remember  you  fust." 


Majcr-General  Grosvenor.  f  The  HeT.  R.  Grotvenor. 
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Lord  Robert's  the  Dandy,  I'm  told. 

When  his  regiment  gets  into  quarters. 
At  Rumford  he  rides  very  bold, 

And  at  Paunton  he  swims  o'er  the  waters. 
What  a  pity  he  should  so  annoy 

His  mother,  and  make  her  so  thin ; 
But,  alas !  he's  not  the  same  boy. 

She  us'd  to  chack  under  the  chin. 

Now  a  bumper  we'll  drink  to  his  Grace  j 

A  full  bumper  to  him  and  his  hounds  : 
And  may  he  long  live  at  the  place. 

Where  health  and  good-humour  abounds  ! 
May  his  family  flourish  for  ages. 

Such  noble  sport  to  pursue ; 
And  the  poet  to  be  hang'd  now  engages, 

If  this  composition  be'nt  true  ! 


YE  sov'reigns  of  Manors,  in  verse, 

(Dull  prose  will  dishonour  your  name)^ 

The  muse  shall  your  triumphs  rehearse. 
High  sounding  the  laws  of  the  game. 

The  farmer  your  sport  shall  supply. 
Your  beagles  his  fences  shall  break ; 

But,  **  touch  not  and  taste  not,"  you  cry^ 
Xhe  law  will  its  talons  awake. 
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One  hundred  a  year  grves  the  right 
To  challenge  all  nature  your  own  ; 

Tell  short  of  the  sum  but  a  mite. 

And  your  ninety-nine  pounds  are  as  none. 

Hare,  Partridge,  or  Pheasant,  who  eat, 
(There's  law  too  for  filching  the  flood). 

Without  a  permit  for  his  meat. 

Five  pounds  shall  be  squeez'd  from  his  blood, 

V^exations,  and  suits,  and  a  jail, 
Th'  unqualify'd  gun  shall  chastise; 

Informers,  but  swear  to  your  tale. 
And  richly  be  paid  for  your  lies. 

For  his  Majesty's  service,  we'll  press. 
The  felon  who  steals  but  a  Hare; 

For  his  brats,  the  parish  assess ; 
All  Poachers  and  Anglers,  beware. 


YE  mortals  who'd  wish  to  preserve  long  your  lives. 

To  the  hills,  to  the  valleys  repair; 
Hang  lounging  in  bed,  leave  sloth  and  your  wives. 

Awake  and  pursue  the  fleet  Hare  : 
The  pleasures  of  hunting  admit  no  delay. 

Each  heart  may  be  seen  in  each  face  ; 
Then  rise,  and  Diana  shall  point  out  the  way. 

And  Hebe'  shall  join  in  the  chace. 
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In  the  arts  that  delight  both  the  ear  and  the  eye. 

Our  pastime  for  ever  abounds ; 
What  painter's  fine  pencil  with  nature's  can  vie. 

What  harmony  equal  the  hounds  ! 
The  sons  of  old  Galen,  with  all  their  wise  care, 

To  hunting  must  likewise  give  place  j 
For  physic's  a  science  we  never  can  want. 

While  Hebe  still  joins  in  the  chace. 

Then  arise,  and  to  horse,  see  Aurora  appears. 

And  Phoebus  will  soon  be  in  sight. 
Hark !   the  echoing  horn,  how  the  spirits  it  cheers. 

Giving  taste  of  succeeding  delight : 
Thus  your  life  shall  pass  on  with  a  gentle  decay. 

Till  youth  to  old  age  must  give  place  ; 
And  the  darts  of  pale  sickness  fall  short  ev'ry  day, 

While  Hebe  still  joins  in  the  chace. 


YE  sluggards  arise,  the  morning  bids  fair, 
■Bright  Phoebus  is  up,  to  the  chace  let's  repair; 
Come  saddle  your  steeds,  now  my  boys  let's  away. 
The  huntsman  is  out,  and  how  glorious  the  day. 

What  concert  is  equal,  to  those  of  the  chace. 
The  huntsman's  shrill  horn,  and  the  dogs  in  full  pace; 
Stout  Reynard  be  trys,  he  trys,  but  in  vain. 
Men,  horses,  they  follow,  the  dogs  seize  the  game. 
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We're  in  at  the  death,  now  my  boys  let 's  away. 
Then  over  the  bowl  crown  the  joys  of  the  dayj 
Such  pleasures  as  these  let  us  never  decline, 
'Till  night  brings  us  home  to  dear  women  and  wine. 

Let  gay  ones  and  great  their  honours  pursue. 
And  leave  us  to  hunting,  for  hunting's  our  view; 
Should  royalty  join  us,  we're  all  to  a  man, 
Determin'd  to  keep  up  the  chace  while  we  can. 


YE  bold  sons  of  Nimrod,  who  follow  the  chace. 

Say,  is  it  not  pleasure  you  fondly  pursue? 
'Tis  pleasure  you  hunt  foi,  from  place  still  to  place, 

'Tis  fancy  that  holds  up  this  phantom  to  view. 
Then  laugh  not  at  females  where  fasliion  presides. 

Seethe  goddess  appear  with  her  nymphs  in  her 
train, 
Dissipation's  gay  robe  her  deformity  hides. 

Folly  smiles  while  she  leads  to  her  ladyship's  Fane. 
Chouvs. 
Hark  forward,  hark  forward,  the  game  is  in  view, 
Tautara,  tantara,  'tis  fashion  and  all  must  pursue. 

Not  o'er  mountains,  thro'  forest,  or  vallies  we  roam, 
Fai»dift''rent  our  sport  is  in  hunting  delight. 

When  gay  Lady  Dash  lets  us  know  she's  at  home. 
We're  told  that 'tis  folly  and  fashion's  great  night. 
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AA'ectatioii  halfwitted,  procures  wliat  is  rare. 

Dissipation  exults  of  extravagance  vain. 
To  be  squeez'd,  and  be  jostled,  and  crowded  we're 
there. 
For  fashion  presides  at  her  ladyship's  Fane. 

Hark  forward,  &c. 

Hark  forward,  she  leads  not  where  mirth  is  too  loud. 

Vulgar  laughter  they  banish,  and  humour  disclaim; 
"  Vastly  hot,"  "  vastly  fine,"  "  vastly  charming,"  the 
crowd. 

Is  all  conversation,  that  fashion  can  claim. 
She  has  taught  us  to  leave  all  incumbrance  at  home. 

No  pockets  to  guard  now,  no  cloathes  to  restrain  3 
Light  and  airy  in  search  of  gay  pleasure  we  roam. 

Hark  forward,  you'll  find  her  in  fashion's  brightFane. 
Hark  forward,  &c. 


YOU  sportsmen  all,  both  old  and  younc 
Come  listen  now  unto  my  song ; 
It  is  of  a  foot-race  which  was  run. 
At  Drax,  in  Yorkshire,  by  two  men. 

One  of  whose  names  it  was  C s  W — 

Not  a  great  runner,  but  a  great  talker  ; 
'Tother  Eclipse,  a  man  of  fame. 
For  by  his  running  he  got  that  name. 
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On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August, 
The  time  appointed  that  run  they  must, 
Where  a  great  many  people  did  resort. 
To  Drax  to  see  the  famous  sport. 

When  many  people  was  come  there. 
They  some  of  them  begun  to  fear. 
Says  they,  no  race  we  shall  have,  I  think'. 
For  C s  has  come  without  his  chink. 

But  soon  the  money  he  did  produce. 
Or  we  shoul'd  have  said  it  was  his  excuse  ; 
O  then,  says  they,  now  let's  to  place, 
For  I  believe  we  shall  have  a  race. 

While  the  company  staid  in  town. 
They  cried  out  Eclipse  for  half  a  crown. 
No  sooner  into  the  field  they  came. 
But  the  gambler's  all  chang'd  their  name. 

They  cried  out  C s  for  a  pound  or  two. 

Which  made  Drax  people  all  look  blue; 
Oh  !  says  they,  our  chance  is  ill, 
J'or  these  must  needs  be  men  of  skill. 

They  started,  but  had  not  run  halfway, 

Before  C s  begun  to  shew  foul  play ; 

O  then,  sayi  Ecliple,  if  that's  the  case, 
I'll  let  thee  see  another  pace. 
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Then  Eclipse  made  a  spring,  and  left  him  soon, 
Which  made  the  gamblers  to  look  down. 
Upon  that,  Drax  people  gave  a  shout. 
And  made  poor  C s  give  running  out. 

0  brave  Eclipse,  thou  has  won  this  race. 
And  brought  this  champion  to  disgrace, 
Thy  name  shall  be  Eclipse  forever. 
While  Ch s  is  nought  but  a  deceiver. 

So  to  conclude  and  end  my  song, 

1  hope  the  gamblers  will  think  on. 
And  never  shout  with  such  a  sound. 
To  lay  a  guinea  to  a  pound. 

If  any  of  you  1  do  offend, 

With  these  few  lines  I  have  penn'd; 

I  ask  your  pardon  for  the  same. 

But  I'll  conclude  with  Eclipse's  fame. 


YE  true  British  sportsmen,  who  always  deh'ght. 
In  the  field  ev'ry  morn,  o'er  the  bottle  at  night ; 
Come  rouze  from  your  slumbers,  and  let  us  prepare. 
To  chace  away  duHness,  in  chacing  the  Hare. 
For  what  can  delight  o'er  the  fields  as  we  stray. 
Like  the  sound  of  the  horn,  and  the  words  hark  away. 
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Let  dull  stupid  lovers  their  Phillidas  prize, 
And  boast  of  the  charms  that  enliven  their  eyes. 
While  we  after  Puss,  on  the  footsteps  of  fate. 
Despise  a  wide  ditch,  a  broad  fence  or  a  gate  ! 
•  Singing,  as  we  fly  over  so  cheerful  and  gay. 
The  delightful  old  chorus  of  hark,  hark  away. 

Our  sports  in  pursuing,  when  weary  we  are. 
All  jocund  and  merry  we  homewards  repair; 
Sit  down  at  the  table  of  friendship  to  dine. 
And  drown  all  our  cares  in  a  bumper  of  wine: 
Sleep  sound  till  Aurora  brings  on  a  new  day, 
Then  again  to  the  field  with  a  loud  hark  away. 


YOU  heard  how  Gatherly  race  was  run, 
What  horses  lost,  what  horses  won. 
And  all  things  else  that  there  was  done. 
That  day. 

Now  of  a  new  race  I  shall  ynu  tell, 
Was  neither  rur<  for  bow^  ncr  bell. 
But  for  a  great  wager,  as  \i  befell, 

i\Ien  say. 

Three  gentlemen  of  good  report. 

This  race  did  make,  to  make  some  sport; 

To  which  great  company  did  resort. 

With  speed. 
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To  start  them  then  they  did  require, 
A  gallant  youth,  a  brave  esquire. 
Who  yielded  soon  to  their  desire. 

Indeed. 

They  started  were,  as  I  heard  tell. 

With,  now  St.  George  !  God  speed  you  well 

Let  every  man  look  to  himsel. 

For  me. 

From  Sever-Hill  to  Popleton-Ash, 
These  horses  run  with  spur  and  lash. 
Through  mire  and  sand,  and  dirt,  dish,  dash, 
All  three. 

Bay  Corbet  first  the  start  he  got, 
A  horse  well  known,  all  fiery  hot ; 
But  he  full  soon  his  fire  had  shot. 

What  tho'  ? 

l"or  he  was  out  of  graith  so  sore. 
He  could  not  run  as  here-tofore. 
Nor  ne'er  will  run  so  any  more, 

I  trow. 

Grey  Elleiton  then  got  the  lead, 
A  gallant  beast,  of  mickle  speed  ; 
For  he  did  win  the  race  indeed  ; 

Even  so. 
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drey  Appleton  the  hindermost  came. 
And  yet  the  horse  was  not  to  blame, 
Tlie  rider  needs  must  have  the  shame. 
For  that. 

For  tho'  he  chanc'd  to  come  behind. 

Yet  did  he  run  his  rider  blind  ; 

He  was  a  horseman  of  the  right  kind. 

That's  riaf. 

For  when  the  race  was  past  and  done. 
He  knew  not  who  had  lost  nor  won; 
For  he  saw  neither  moon  nor  sun. 

As  then. 

And  thus  this  race  is  at  an  end. 
And  so  farewell  to  foe  and  friend; 
God  send  us  joy  unto  our  end. 

Amen. 


YE  Hunters,  g"ve  ear  to  my  song. 

Who  to  Sussex  hills  do  resort; 
I  sing  of  a  Fox-chace  so  long, 

I  hope  you  '11  allow  it  good  sport : 
'Twas  just  at  the  time  of  the  year. 

When  Foxes  could  fly  and  were  stout. 
At  Badsworth  gay  Hall  did  appear, 

Of  Hunters  a  jovial  rout, 
2  F 
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Says  the  iviaster  o'er  niG;lit,  it  is  ten  ; 

Call  Slioger,*  for  I  will  to  bed  ; 
At  five  I  shall  see  you  again  ; 

Pray,  Thomas, f  remember  your  head: 
At  five  then  the  master  arose  ; 

The  rest,  half  asleep,  left  their  beds; 
And  huddled,  in  haste,  on  their  clothes; 

But  some  of  them  felt  heavy  heads. 

To  cover  they  walk'd  a  foot  pace. 

Where  the  company  all  did  appear. 
Only  Harvey,  who  lost  all  the  chace, 

By  twice  taking  leave  of  his  dear: 
'Twas  just  at  the  rise  of  the  sun, 

WhentoBarnsdale  great  whin-bed  they  came. 
So  famous  for  many  a  run. 

So  crowded  with  Fox-hunters  game. 

Heaux  !  Truelove,  says  Jarvice,J  my  hound; 

Ilei !  Jumbler,  Jack§  quickly  replied; 
By  Jove,  says  Ben  Sayle,  he  is  found; 

Hark  !   Dutchess,  that  never  yet  ly'd: 
Halloo  !  then  away  the  pack  goes; 

Master  Wilson,  come  on,  says  Tom  Sayle; 
Kit  answers,  I'll  gather  those  sloes. 

And  then  comb  my  Nag's  mane  and  tail. 


*  Master'ttnan.        t  His  ion.       j  Huntsman.        i  Whipper-in. 
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O'er  Smeaton  wide  fallow?  lie  made, 

ToBiockeiidale  Eartlis,  full  up  wind; 
His  Beesom  he  toss'd,  but  ne'er  stay'd, 
'  As  tho'  lie  said  Iciss  me  behind  : 
O'er  Stajileton  Lees  to  Wake  Wood, 

Down  to  Blar.e,  still  up  wind,  he  does  fly: 
But  soon  found,  in  spite  of  his  blood, 
■  He  must  bade  again,  else  he  must  die. 

From  Gravevvood  and  shear  to  W^ent  hill. 

Where  a  Huntress*  ran  up  to  the  cry; 
Her  voice  was  so  sweet  and  so  clear. 

Sure  it  must  be  Diana  or  Di : 
From  thence  he  try'd  Darrington  Moor, 

O'er  went,  and  by  Badsworth  he  goes ; 
O  Renny  !  thy  fate  here  deplore ; 

For  here  live  the  worst  of  thy  foes. 

Then  up  to  the  Hollins  he  ran. 

Where  a  plowman  he  met  in  the  face  ; 
This  lucky  hit  let  in  ev'ry  man. 

Or  the  De'il  a  one  had  seen  the  chare: 
The  master  came  up  in  his  chair, 

And  saw  Danger  hit  off  the  Default ; 
He  swore,  had  Ralph  Epsom  been  there, 

Hey  !  Dangerf  had  quite  split  his  throat. 


*  Ben's  daugliter.  +  Ralph  Epsom's  hounJ. 
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Now  Rockwood,  now  Delver,  sonie  cry'd^ 

Now  Rival,  now  Sempstress,  again  j 
Then  Hall  his  dog  Rebel  espy'd. 

And  swore  he  led  over  the  plain : 
Z — ds,  says  Kitchingnian,  Hall  is  forsworn, 

But  he'll  swear  a  man  offhis  horse j 
See  Tapster,  and  six  couple  more. 

He  cannot  blow  wind  in  his  stern. 

'Squire  Thomas  came  up  to  the  head. 

And  said,  curse  them  all,  they  were  blind  : 
For  see,  my  dog  Jugler  does  lead, 

And  Tipler  is  not  far  beliind. 
He  made  then  for  Hample  high  wood, 

But  found  it  too  hot  for  his  stay  ; 
Smith*  saw  him,  as  watching  he  stood, 

And  bid  him  make  best  of  his  way. 

To  Brodsworth  he  cunningly  stole. 

And  then  shear  away  to  the  Marr, 
At  the  Warren  of  Melton  to  hole; 

But  Dawsonf  had  there  put  a  bar: 
O'er  Dun  then  he  hastens  his  way. 

On  Co.mingsb' rough  ClitThe  relies; 
O  Renny  !  in  vain  is  thy  play  ; 

Old  Mountain's  put  up,  and  thou  dies. 


*  An  Karth  Stopper.  t  Aft  Eanli  Stopper. 
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Tbe  Boatmen  was  luckily  by. 

The  horsemen,  with  heart  and  c;oocl  will, 
(iot  o'er,  and  they  presently  spy'd 

The  hounds  dancing  over  the  hill: 
Here  Molly  the  lead  she  does  take, 

O  Roper  !  she  so  doth  behave ; 
Tipler's  blood  thy  dead  corpse  should  awake. 

And  make  thee  jump  out  of  the  Grave. 

For  Edlinc;ton  Wood  then  '.le  flew; 

'Ere  Edlington  Wood  he  could  reach. 
They  ran  out  of  scent  into  view. 

And  Ui'mond  laid  hold  of  his  l.roech  : 
Whoo!  hoop!  then,  Dick  Sunderland  cries, 

Tom  Atkinson  stocd  in  amaze; 
The  company  own'd,  with  surprize. 

Such  a  chace  they  ne'er  saw  in  their  days. 

Hence,  Warnsworth,  shall  thy  haughty  Spire, 

Our  Fame  to  posterity  bear; 
Whici)  Ciiilders  and  Newby  admire. 

And  Urajier  with  Envy  shall  hear: 
Now  to  Badsworth  roast  beef  let  us  hie. 

Where  we'll  finish  the  day  in  delight ; 
We'll  drink  to  Fox-huntcrs^^  and  Di, 

And  thus,  like  the  day,  end  the  night. 
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YOU  have  ask'd  me,  my  friend,  which  of  life's  the 
best  end, 

And  bid  me  the  question  revolve  ; 
But  the  point  you  must  own,  is  so  hard  to  be  known. 

It  will  take  up  some  time  to  resolve. 

When  the  brisk  glass  goes  round,  and   our  spirits 
Say,  what  with  the  bottle  can  vie:  [abound, 

Ev'ry  care  is  at  rest,  and  our  wishes  possess'd, 
4^'or  that,  all  our  wants  will  supply. 

B  it  the  Sportsman  won't  yield,  the  delightsof  the  field. 

When  hallowing  the  vallies  resound; 
As  he  flies  o'er  the  plain,  while  he  pants  in  each  vein. 

He  swears  no  such  joys  can  be  found. 

When  the  lover  hears  this,  he  vows  tliat  his  bliss. 
Dwells  with  her  who  possesses  his  heart ; 

That  to  live  in  her  sight,  is  extatic  delight. 
But  'tis  death's  cruel  pang  when  they  part. 

Then  in  short,  my  dear  friend,  it  must  come  to  this 
To  each  of  those  pleasures  repair ;  [end. 

Take  the  Sportsman's  delight,  let  the  Bottle  invite. 
And  crown  both  with  the  charms  of  the  fair. 
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When  the  morn  stands  on  tiptoe,  'twlxt  mountain  and  sky 40* 

AVho,  who  is  this  that  strikes  my  wond'ring  eyes ib. 

What  raptures  ring  around 415 

What  life  is  so  happy  as  that  of  a  'Squire 416 

While  beams  the  bright  morn  419 

Yc  dull  sleeping  mortals  of  ev'iy  degree 424 

Ye  darksome  woods  where  echo  dwells 423 

Ye  sportsmen  draw  near,  and  ye  sportswomen  too 427 

Ye  sportsmen  all 433 

Ye  hunters  so  bold  who  delight  in  a  chace ,436 

Ye  mortals  who'd  wish  to  preserve  long  your  lives 44:> 

You  have  aik'd  iiic, my  friend,  which  of  life's  the  best  end inS 


RACING. 

Come  gentlemen  sportsmen  I  pray  listen  all fts 

New  schemes  and  new  fancies  we  meet  with  in  life Ql6 

Our  life 's  a  mere  race,  in  which  all  have  their  views 240 

See  the  course  throng'd  with  gazers,  the  sports  are  begun 26S 

Sure  life's  but  a,  race,  where  each  man  mns  his  best SS7 
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To  horse,  my  brave  boys  of  Newmarket,  to  horse 3U 

To  the  post  we  advanc'd  at  the  signal  to  stJ-rt 360 

When  first  I  strove  to  win  the  prize -lOg 

You  gentlemen  sportsmen  give  ear  to  my  song 4'2i 

You  heard  how  Gatherly  race  was  run ^-»i 


SHOOTING. 

At  the  glittering  dew  which  bespangled  the  lawn  1 1 

Away  to  the  heath  where  the  bilberry  grows  13 

Arise,  brother  sportsmen,  the  landscape  survey iO 

A  plague  on  those  mortals  whom  demons  bewitch 34 

By  day,  to  the  downs  we  repair i* 

Come  all  jolly  sportsmen,  who  rise  with  the  sun 61 

Every  mortal  some  favourite  pleasure  pursues 7S 

Let  gay  ones  and  great I8i 

Now  Aurora  is  up,  the  sweet  goddess  of  day 20? 

Now,  while  above  that  range  of  hills 209 

Now  westlin  winds,  and  slaught'ring  guns QIJ 

Of  the  sons  of  Apollo,  who  wake  while  they  dream 948 

Rejoice,  brother  sportsmen  !  there  sits  August  sun 2'^9 

The  spaniels,  uncoupl'd,  dash  over  the  mead ?oi 

The  heather  was  blooming,  the  meadows  were  mawn 5',>iJ 

The  season's  in  for  Partridges 310 

Whilst  fond-hearted  lovers  do  sing  of  the  fair Sp4 

While  the  yet  standing  cor.i 4:1 

What  pleasures  are  found  when  in  search  of  tlie  game 414 


ANGLING. 


All  in  the  fragrant  dawn  of  day ■ It 

An  Angler's  life  has  joys  for  me 16 

Away  to  the  brook 04 

A»  thinj*  most  loT'd  excite  sonic  talk     y'i 
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Fuze 

A  brother  of  the  angle  must  always,  be  sped 3« 

Come  rouze,  brother  sportsmen,  the  clock  has  struck  four 68 

Come  lay  by  your  cares,  and  hang  up  all  sorrow 69 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love 72 

Faraway  from  the  noise  nnd  deceptions  of  trade 91 

I  in  these  flowery  meads  would  be 176f 

Let  me  live  harmlessly,  and  near  the  brink 198 

Me  no  pleasure  shall  enamour 201 

Man's  life  is  but  vain  :  for 'tis  subject  to  pain ,  205 

Oh  the  gallant  fisher's  life 225 

Of  all  the  sports  and  pastimes 237 

O  the  jolly  Angler's  life,  it  is  thebest  of  any 24* 

Of  all  the  world's  enjoyments 250 

The  morning  is  clear,  and  the  sun  from  the  east 334 

I'ponihy  margin  have  1  stood 367 

When  I  was  a  mere  schoolboy,  ('ere  yet  I'd  learn'd  my  book) 375 

AVlien  vernal  airs  perfume  the  fields 384 

Whilst  in  this  cold  and  blust'ring  clime 3y3 

When  powerful  spring  its  virtues  yields 397 

You  that  fish  for  Dace  and  Roches 433 


HAWKING. 

Come,  sportsmen,  away— the  morning  how  fair  ! 05 

Heighlo!  heiglilo  !  the  morning  is  up 150 

To  horse  my  merry  companions  all 307 

Thf  advent'rous  Falcon  takes  his  flight 319 

When  the  morning  shines  forth,  and  the  zephyr's  calm  gale 4:0 

When  Phoebus's  rays  no  more  appears 4!4 


ARCHERY. 

Bright  Phcebus,  the  patnm  of  poets  below 47 

Oh  !  life'sagay  forest,  like  merry  Sherwood 237 

Thrice  vi-elcome  ye  fair  who  attend  at  our  call 304 

When  ruddy  Aurora  awakens  the  day 40^ 
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ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS  OF  SPORTING. 
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Amongst  the  brute  beings  the  world  doth  produce  1& 

Attend  all  ye  muses,  and  join  to  rehearse 89 

Each  bard  since  creation  first  fashion'd  the  earth 78 

'Ere  the  sinewy  shank,  that  supports  my  brown  mare 81 

Full  sorely  had  the  wint'ry  blast  85 

Here  beneath  the  Cypress  pour  the  silent  tear 172 

Of  all  the  lives  that  Jove  has  sent 924 

The  smiling  mom  may  light  the  sky 29* 

The  dew  lightly  fell  on  the  swpr-  «----  .u„^ 358 

You  all  knew  Tom  Moody  the  whipper-in  well 428 

Ye  youths  who  delight  love's  emotion  to  nurse 439 

Ye  sov'reigns  of  manors,  in  verse 444 

Ye  bold  sons  of  Nimrod,  who  follow  the  chace 447 

Ye  sportsmen  all,  both  old  and  young , 44S 
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